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THE OUTLOOK. 


HE election in Ohio has resulted in a decisive 
Republican victory, Judge Foraker being elected 

by aplurality which at this writing is estimated at n't 
less than 16,000. We judge that the Legislature is 
also Republican, and that Senator Sherman’s re-elec- 
tion is thus assured. The Democratic ring in Cincin- 
nati is as unscrupulous as that which attempted to 
manipulate the returns in Chicago, and, having appar- 
ently taken no warning from the fate of the Chicago 
ring, is holding back the returns in Cincinnati, and 
thus attempting to reverse the popular will. Public 
excitement runs high, and there is talk of a vigilance 
committee. A Citizens’ Committee of One Hun- 
dred, comprising honest Democrats as well as Re- 
publicans, is, however, moving s» efficiently, both to 
prevent the consummation of the fraud and to pun- 
ish those who are attempting it, that the indications 
are at this writing that they will be successful in both 
endeavors. The odds against which they have to 
contend are indicated by the fact that the Chief of 
Police has failed to execute warrants placed in his 
hands for the arrest of persons accused of fraud ; 
and the spirit with which they are meeting these odds 
is indicated by the fact that the Chief of Police has 


himself been arrested, very much to his surprise, 
and stands a good chance of being summarily con- 
victed and heavily fined for contempt of court in 
refusing to execute its processes. An anal gous 
attempt in the city of New York has already been 
discovered in the colonization of fraudulent voters in 
the low lodging-houses of the city. We believe, 
however, that the city authorities and the United 
States authorities are in hearty accord in an honest 
endeavor to prevent the perpetration of such frauds. 
In this respect New York is more fortunate than 
either Cincinnati or Chicago. Tampering with the 
ballot box ought to be recognized as a crime s cond 
on'y to treason. The man who does it should, on 
conviction, be forever disenfranchised and should be 
sentenced to not less than ten years’ imprisonment, 
while in our judgment it would be better to give him 
an indeterminate sentence which would not let him 
out of prison until he was reformed, which in most 
cases, we apprehend, would be equal toa life sentence. 
We submit to the Social Science Association as a 
proper subject for its next year’s debates, ‘‘ What can 
be done for the protection of the ballot-box ?” 


The Obio election, compared with preceding years, 
indicates a steady growth of the Prohibition vote. 
In 1883 the Prohibition vote for Governor was a little 
more than 8,000; in 1884, for Secretary of State, 
nearly 10,000; this year the best estimates now at 
hand put the Prohibition vote at not less than 
20,000; it may be more. The indications are that 
the increase has come from both parties, and is 
divided not far from equally between them. It is 
too early yet to make any careful estimate, nor can 
it be at all accurately known how much of the Pro- 
hibition vote has: come from Democratic ranks, but 
there are decided indications that it has gathered 
recruits from that party in Ohio, and is gathering 
rec.uits from that party in New York State, and that 
its vote includes, in addition to those who are Pro- 
hibitionists on principle, the votes of many who wirh 
to rebuke their own party leaders for one reason or 
another, and yet are not willing to vote for the op- 
posing party. Whether the increase indicates a real 
increase in Prohibition sentiment it is as yet difficult 
to tell. 


Neal Dow, the father of the Prohibition movement, 
ina letter to the ‘‘Evening Post”—too long to be 
transferred at length to our columns—seems to us to 
confirm the position which The Christian Union has 
taken upon the subject. We can best state his view 
by two quotations from his article : 

‘* In every city in the State under Republican government 
there is an alliance, either open or implied, between the grog- 
shops and the Republican bosses, who, are in desperate 
competition with the Democratic party for the rum vote of 
the State. In not one of these cities is the law enforced, 
except by private citizens, with no help from the officials, 
all whose influence is exerted to screen the violators of 


the law. . . . 'n more than three fourths of the State, con- 


taining more than three-fourths of our population, the 
traffic is practically unknown. All our rural districts, our 
smaller towns and villages, have been delivered from the 
curse of the saloons, where they were numerous and ob- 
trusive in the old rum time.”’ 

Mr. Neal Dow, who will hardly be accused of preju- 
dice in favor of the liquor interests, is witness for 
the fact that even in the State of Maine, where both 
partic s favor prohibition, and constitutional prohibi- 
tion has been carried by a majority of 47,000, and the 
experiment has been tried for years, the law is effect- 
:ve in the rural communities, but unenforced in the 
great cities. This is precisely what we have told our 
readers more than once, but what some of them have 
been loath totake on our testimony. The advantage 
of local option is that it enables the rural communi- 
ties, who can enforce the law, to prohibit the liquor 
traffic, and does not at the same time give a free and 
untaxed liquor traffic to the great cities. 








is warmly received t-y the press inthe East. Western 
sentiment has not yet reached us, and perhaps the 


The Lake Mohonk Platform on the Indian question * 








action of this Conference has not yet reached the 
West. It involves, as our readers may remember, 
compulsory education for the Indians, immediate 
steps looking toward the abrogation of the Reserva 
tion system, the discontinuance of annuities, the 
citizenship of Indians, a division of land among 
them in severalty, their intermingling with other 
citizens, and the opening of the whole continent, 
by this method, from ocean to ocean. The Boston 
‘* Advertiser” characterizes it as ‘‘the clearest 
presentation yet made of the Indian problem as it is, 
and of the means by which it may be. solved, honor- 
ably, humanely, and for all time” —a characterization 
which the Hartford ‘‘ Courant” indorses. The Bos- 
ton ‘‘ Journal” uses language almost as strong: ‘‘A 
good deal of sound sense and of broad, far-seeing 
statesmanship is contained in this platform.” The 
Springfield ‘‘ Republican” designates it as ‘‘the 
proper preface for a just and rational policy for the 
Indian,” which may ‘‘rightly be called an ideal 
scheme precisely because it is a practical one.” 
The ‘‘ Mail and Express,” of New York, says of it 
that ‘‘ the platform should be emphatically indorsed 
by every intelligent person in the United States, 
and the utmost effort should be put forth to make 
the application of the new policy immediate and 
effectual.” We print these spontaneous words from 
jouruals which have paid considerable attention to 
the Indian problem, because they indicate that the 
plan which, after discussion, commended itself to the 
Conference is also commending itself to the country ; 
from which we take hope that it will also commend 
itself to Congress and the Executive. The way is 
open, or at least opening, for the present Adminis- 
tration to solve the Indian problem. 


If the letters of candidates made up the politica! 
issues, there would be very little issue in this State 
this Fall; for the letter of Mr. Hill does not empha- 
size any pcint of doctrine in antagonism to the letter 
of Mr. Davenport. There are four points in Mr. 
Hill’s letter: first, that his election will be a confir- 
mation and approval of President Cleveland and his 
Administration ; second, that municipal reform is 
required, and its accomplishment will be hastened by 
separating the municipal from the National and State 
elections, and enlarging the power of some of the 
larger municipalities ; thjrd, that the interests of 
labor are worthy of serious consideration, though the 
only legislation he suggests for the better protection 
of those interests is such as will prevent unjust com- 
petition from prison labor and will provide for ami- 
cable arbitration of differences between the employer 
and the employed ; and, fourthly, that considerations 
of partisanship alone shall not control in the selection 
of Boards and Commissions such as the Railroad 
Commission, the Civil Service Commission, and fhe 
managers of charitable and penal institutions. If he 
thinks this last declaration will do anything to satis: , 
Civil Service Reformers, he is mistaken. They wili 
not be satisfie¢ with anything less than the principle 
that consideration of partisanship should have noth- 
ing to do with such appointments as these. 

The vigor with which President Cleveland can 
retract a mistake when he makes it is illustrated by 
the promptness of his action in suspending William 
A. Vincent, appointed last June to be the Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of New Mexico, in 
place of Judge Axtell, removed. He was brough 
under accusation in being interested in the fraudu- 
lent land claims which were likely to come before 
him, directly or indirectly. The immediate occasion 
of his suspension was his appointment of Mr. Dorsey, 
who is known to havea large interest in them, as 
one of three commissioners to draw grand and petit 
jurors for the Territory. As soon 4s this fact was 
brought to the attention of the President the newly 
appointed Judge was suspended. The charges are, 


of course, to undergo careful investigation, and woe 
do not anticipate this; but the fact is worthy of 
being regarded as a companion to the President's 
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action in the speedy removal of ranchmen from the 
Indian Territory, and as indicating a determined 
effort on the part of the Executive to secure a thor- 
oughly honest administration of justice in dealing 
with the land question in all its phases in the far 
West. 





John Taylor and George Q. Cannon, ‘‘ of the First 
Presidency of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
Day Saints,” are out in a long epistle to the faithful, 
on the occasion of the semi-annual Mormon Confer- 
ence. They complain of the Edmunds law, and of 
the character of the rulings under it and the man- 
ner in which it is constructed. They declare that 
celestial marriages are a part of their religious faith 
and practice, and that to punish them for them is, 
therefore, a clear case of persecution. They take 
comfort in contemplating these persecutions as a part 
of the test to which the faithful are always liable to 
be subjected. They recite the history of the revela- 
tion which made celestial marriages, which were 
‘naturally abhorrent to the leading men and women 
of that day,” obligatory ; ‘‘ damnation was the awful 
penalty affixed to a refusal to obey this law.” They 
guard the doctrine by declaring that it is not prac- 
ticed outside of Utah, nor preached as 9 universal 
duty, nor even permitted ‘‘except to those who are 
above reproach.” The answer to all this, from a 
Gentile point of view, is plain and simple. If the 
Mormons have a revelation from God requiring of 
‘*those who are above reproach” to enter into po- 
lygamous marriages, under the ‘‘ awful penalty of 
damnation,” they should not take up their residence 
on territory which belongs to a people who have 
a revelation which forbids polygamous marriages. 
The man who feels himself under obligation to have 
the ‘‘ jerks ” has no right to come into my parlor to 
enjoy his religious spasms. It is not creditable to 
Mormon intelligence that such a document as this 
should produce any effect on the community ; but 
probably the ‘‘ First Presidency ” knows its constit- 
nency, and it will seem eloquent and convincing to 
the faithful. It ought to be eloquent and convincing 
to the Gentiles as a plea for public and universal, if 
not for compulsory, education in the National Terri- 
tories. 





The discussions which have arisen over the action of 
the Solicitor-General in authorizing the suit to be 
brought by the United States to test the validity 
of the Bell Telephone patent, and the criticisms 
upon Attorney-General Garland, have brought before 
the public whatever it might not have known, or, 
knowing, might not have considered the nature of, in 
the objection to the Bell Telephone patent. It is, in 
brief, that long before the patent was secured to 
Bell, Professor Elisha Gray had proved his ability 
to transmit messages by sound telegraphically ; and 
prior to that time one Reis, in Germany, had done 
substantially the same thing. Whether these allega- 
tions are true or not it is not for us to determine ; 
we do not know; but it is c'ear that the interest of 
the public and justice to the public require that 
they should be legally investigated ; and if it is true 
that they have not yet received a legal investigation, 
and that such a legal investigation can be secured 
only by proceedings in the name of the United States 
to set aside the Bell Telephone, it is clear that the 
public ought not to be deprived of the benefit of such 
proceedings by reason of the accidental fact that the 
Attorney-General has an interest at stake in the pro- 
ceedings. The question whether such proceedings 
shall be had or no remains in the office of the Solic- 
itor-General waiting a report from the Patent Office, 
which, according to the precedents, should have 
been obtained before authorizing legal proceedings. 





It is very difficult to arrive at any conclusions 
respecting the present situation in the Balkans. It is 
evidently critical enough to cause deep concern 
throughout Europe, and the possibilities of complica- 
tion are so many and so great that each of the great 
Powers seems to be acting with the most extreme 
caution. The union of Bulgaria and Roumelia is an 
accepted fact, and that seems to be the only fact in a 
great mass of possibilities. King Milan, of Servia, 
under the advice of Austria, some time ago reorgan- 
ized and mobilized his army; great military enthu- 
siasm was the natural outcome among such a people 
as the Servians, and, whether intentionally or other- 
wise, King Milan has apparently setin motion a force 
which he is unable to repress. There have been re- 
ports all the week of a Servian invasion of Bulgaria ; 
and although these reports are not confirmed, they 
indicate a very probable development in the near 





future. The Bulgarians, who are a warlike people, 
are incensed at the attitude of the Servians, and any 
attempt of Prince Alexander to evade the issue or to 
compromise with Servia by a cession of territory will 
involve the loss of his throne. Austria has incited 
Servia, and now wishes to step back, but cannot do so 
without inviting Russian influence to supersede 
Austrian influence in that country. On the other 
hand, Prince Alexander has not proved as tractable 
as the Russians expected, and the strengthening of 
his hands by the accession of Roumelia is very dis- 
tasteful at St. Petersburg. 


Second ballots were held in about 200 districts in 
France last Sunday, and resulted in a further gain 
for the Conservatives. The Chamber of Deputies 
will contain about 200 Conservatives in the various 
sections, and about 284 Republicans, divided into 
groups according to degrees of radicalism. The 
result of the second ballots leaves the political situa- 
tion, as outlined in these columns several weeks ago, 
practically unchanged. The Government will still 
have a majority in the Chamber of Deputies, and 
the Senate remains strongly Republican. But the 
Republican majority has been so reduced that a 
unity of action will be necessary such as has not been 
secured heretofore. The present administration is 
likely to remain in power, although with no enthusi- 
astic following and very little sympathy in either 
House. 


That the East presents a great number of unsolved 
problems of diplomacy and arms, and that any new 
development may be expected from day to day, is 
seen anew in the disturbed relations reported during 
the past week between the Government of England 
and Burmah. As nearly as we can get at the facts, 
they are these: The Bombay and Burmah trading 
corporation hold leases of forest lands in “Burmah, 
for which they pay a revenue to the King. These 
leases have proved very profitable, a fact known, of 
course, to King Theebaw quite as well as to the com- 
pany. The King, like most other sovereigns in that 
part of the world, is chronically impecunious, and the 
trading company have been in the habit of meeting 
his needs by frequent advances of money. Ona 
recent occasion, however, they declined to make 
such an advance, and the King, having discovered 
that the company had removed logs without paying 
duty, took the opportunity to inflict a fine of about 
$100,000 a month on the company, expecting in 
this way doubtless either to force the advance or to 
get its equivalent in the form of a penalty. The 
company declines to pay the fine, and Mr. Bernard, 
the chief English Commissioner, who is described as 
avery able and clear-headed man, has thought the 
matter serious enough to appeal to the Viceroy and 
to the Home Secretary. England will undoubtedly 
take some action in the matter, but whether it will 
be to relieve King Theebaw of his responsibilities and 
expenses by putting a rival prince on the throne, or 
by taking the country into its own hands directly, 
remains to be seen. 





The Ohristian Union some time ago, in reporting 
the various aggressive movements of Germany in 
different quarters, mentioned the difficulty which 
had arisen between Germany and the Sultan of 
Zanzibar, a difficulty which has since been amicably 
settled. The Sultan, although a weak, insignificant, 
and tyrannical ruler, from a European standpoint, 
has really done a good deal for the cause of order and 
civilization in the section of Africa over which his 
influence extends. He has made his power a center 
of order, and this is the first necessity in the settle- 
ment of such a country as Africa. The opening up 
of Central Africa has been greatly aided by his co- 
operation with such discoverers as Stanley, Cameron, 
and Livingstone, and the respect which he has suc- 
ceeded in securing from the native tribes has proved 
avery valuable passport to travelers and traders in 
sections where no other authority has any weight. 
The French experience in Madagascar demonstrated 
anew a fact which hardly needed the force of fresh 
illustration ; namely, that it is better to civilize and 
work through native dynasties than against them. 
Just now the center of interest in Africa is the de- 
velopment of the Congo Free State, and this depends 
largely upon aid from the natives of Zanzibar. 





So far the activity of the Germans in the direction 
of colonization has been kept within the limits 
marked out by Prince Bismarck in his declaration on 
the subject before the Reichstag four yearsago. ‘‘ Our 
object,” he said at that time, ‘‘is not the foundation 
of provinces, but the protection of mercantile enter- 





prises and their utmost expansion, of those also 
which obtain sovereign rights—a mercantile sover- 
eignty which in the end owes allegiance to the Ger- 
man Empire.” In each instance of German inter- 
ference so far it will be found that there was at least 
an apparent justification in some commercial neces- 
sity. At Angra Peguina in the Pacific, in New 
Guinea, New Ireland, and the Samoan and Fijian 
Islands, the German trader has always appeared in 
advance of the German frigate and government ofti- 
cial. Germany, after a long lethargy or period of 
comparatively low development of commercial inter- 
ests, is rapidly pushing to the front as a commercial 
nation. And the stable and solid qualities which 
have given Germany such immense staying powers 
may now be looked for in the new momentum of the 
commercial impulse. Sooner or later, unless we are 
mistaken, the German flag will be seen on all seas, 
and England and America must look forward to a 
new rival in the great commercial enterprises of the 
world. 


The Portuguese discoverers who named Labrador— 
Terra Laborador, cultivable land—were guilty of 
even a greater misnomer than that made by the dis- 
coverers of Greenland. The few and scattered people 
who have maintained a precarious existence on the 
desolate coast have subsisted almost solely by the 
fisheries, for no grain will grow there, only a few of 
the coarser vegetables, and the long winters are sea- 
sons of wretched privation. Many years ago the 
fishing was so abundant that a few weeks’ labor 
would produce sea-food enough to last the year 
through ; but now it has greatly fallen off, and not 
infrequently fails altogether. Such was the case last 
year as well as this. The Government has furnished 
such assistance as was absolutely needed to ward off 
starvation, but the condition of the fisher folk is 
pitiable in the extreme. Year by year it becomes 
more certain that the coast is becoming absolutely 
uninhabitable, but the simple and kindly though 
rough and ignorant people cling to their wretched 
homes, accepting only with the greatest reluctance 
the Government offers of free transportation to a 
more hospitable clime. It is to be hoped that re- 
newed efforts to induce emigration from Labrador to 
the Canadian Northwest will ultimately prove suc- 
cessful. The people and the climate are admirably 
adapted to each other, and it is time that the un- 
equal struggle with Nature in her most inclement 
moods were abandoned. : 





The International Literary and Artistic Congress 
which met at Antwerp two weeks ago gave a great 
deal of time and prominence to a thorough discussion 
of the copyright question. In this case the discussion 
was not only of national importance, but was of spe- 
cial timeliness because of a bill which will be brought 
before the Belgian Parliament at its coming session. 
This bill was subjected to a very thorough and de 
tailed examination by the members of the Congress. 
It is a significant fact that several of the Belgian 
Ministers were present during these discussions, and 
that they gave the closest attention as evidence of 
their interest in the matter. It is to be hoped that 
our own Government, and especially our national 
legislators, will come to see the importance of a 
question which they have heretofore treated as if it 
were one of limited and transient interest. It is 
known that several members of the present Adminis- 
tration are heartily in favor of an international 
copyright, and we trust that the writers who com- 
bined last winter to keep the matter prominent in 
Congress and in the press will make a new and more 
determined effort during the coming season. If the 
people of the United States can only be brought to 
understand what is involved in the question of inter- 
national copyright, their sense of justice will lead 
them to a prompt and intelligent action. 





The Episcopal Church Congress has come to be 
recognized in this country as a gathering of much 
more than denominational interest. It affords the 
freest platform for the discussion of current questions 
in theology and ethics afforded by any church gather- 
ing, and a much freer platform than has ever before 
been afforded. In this case the freedom, so far from 
producing apprehended strife and division, has 
tended directly in the opposite direction ; it has been 
a great unifier. The divisions between High Church 
and Low Church, Evangelical and Ritualistic, 
sections are far less sharp and bitter than they 
were ten years ago, and this fact can be very easily 
and directly traced to the influence of the Church 
Congress in developing catholicity of feeling and 
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recognition of brotherhood in disputed doctrinal 
difficulties. The Congress this year, which will be in 
session in New Haven when this issue of The Chris- 
tian Union reaches our readers, promises to be 
larger in attendance and greater in interest than 
any ever before held. The center of interest will be 
the presence of Archdeacon Farrar. But apart from 
this special attraction the gathering will probably 
tax the hospitality of New Haven to its utmost. 
The range of discussion is indicated by the fact that 
the themes chosén include such diversity of topics 
as the Christian Doctrine of the Atonement on the 
one hand, and the Ethics of the Tariff Question on 
the other. 


The Presbytery seems to us to have done very 
wisely in the case of Mr. Mangasarian, whose with- 
drawal from that body we noted last week, in refus- 
ing to prosecute him for heresy, and contenting itself 
with striking his name from its roll. We think it 
would have done still more wisely if it had not 
appended to its action a preamble accusing the 
departing minister of dishonorable conduct in the 
endeavor to organize another church under the 
shadow of the one to which he has ministered. It 
must be conceded, however, if Mr. Mangasarian is 
correctly reported by the press, that the error has 
not been all on one side. He is reported as saying : 
‘‘ John Calvin has done more harm to true religion 
than Voltaire or Rousseau, and the day will come 
when his name will be stricken off the roll of the 
universal church.” Those who refuse to follow John 
Calvin and who dissent most broadly from some of 
the tenets of what is ordinarily termed Calvinistic 
theology will be as quick to resent such an utterance 
as this as the strongest Calvinist can be. This is the 
bigotry of liberalism ; for the spirit which refuses to 
recognize the good done by great men in various 
ages and in the various sections of the church is 
bigotry, whomever it assailsand by whatsoever name 
it calls itself. Some fifty members of the Spring 
Garden Presbyterian Church remain as the center of 
a new Presbyterian church, while the followers of 
Mr. Mangasarian have gone out with him to organize 
a new and independent church, which for the present 
will hold its meetings in the hall of the Spring Garden 
Institute. 


The new special delivery system of the post-office 
is not a success.——The weighership from which 
Captain Bacon was ousted to make room for Sterling, 
the liquor dealer, is to be filled by a competitive 
examination to be held on the 30th inst.——Riel has 
been further respited to October 26. It is believed 
his sentence will be commuted to hard labor for life. 
—tThe Prohibition State Committee of New York 
has issued a challenge for a debate between repre- 
sentatives of the several parties. ——It is reported 
that ex-Sultan Mourad has been ordered into exile in 
Arabia, a plot having been discovered in which he 
was implicated.—Several people were killed by 
an earthquake at Palermo last Thursday.—— 
There were two serious railroad collisions Sunday : 
one on the Pennsylvania road near Jersey City, 
by which eight persons were killed and several 
severely wounded ; the other on the Boston and 
Lowell road at Andover, N. H., by which three per- 
sons were killed.——William 8. Warner has been 
arrested on a criminal warrant charging him with 
complicity in the frauds of Ferdinand Ward. 











THE AMERICAN BOARD MEETING. 


O religious meeting in America transcends in 
N purely religious interest the annual meeting 
of the American Board. The great Church Assem- 
blies and Conventions do more; they register by 
their legislation definite resolves formulated in offi- 
cial action. The American Board meeting transacts 
but little business, and that of an almost purely formal 
character. The Episcopal Church Congress thinks 
more; it contributes, by its free discussion of debat- 
able questions, to the formation of definite convictions 
on difficult problems. The American Board is not a 
platform for either the discussion of, or a deliver- 
ance upon, doubtful questions. It neither debates 
nor formulates ; but it gives spontaneous expression 
to the convictions already reached, and manifesta- 
tion to the life already attained. It is thermometric. 
And more than to any other gathering the observer 
may look for indications of the currents of church 
life, the sap which produces as well as vivifies all its 
articulated framework. 

This year the seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
American Board gave a peculiar attraction to the 
meetings, which were attended by between four and 





five thousand guests from abroad, and by nearly or 
quite as many more residing in the city or the imme- 
diate vicinity. Such an occasion might reasonably 
have been expected to be one largely of sacred mem- 
ories, devoted to a review of difficulties conquered, 
victories achieved, grace experienced. It would not 
have been strange if it had been one long retrospect. 
Such, however, was not the case. Memories, and 
very sacred ones, were there ; but they did not con- 
stitute the characteristic feature of the gathering. 
That feature was the emphasis put upon Christ, the 
living Saviour, as the center of theology, as the 
source of all church life, as the motive for all mis- 
sionary labor, as the end of all religious endeavor, 
and as the interpretation of all the involved but har- 
monious movements of history. 

The various meetings, always occupying the two 
largest halls in the city, and part of the time over- 
flowing and filling two or three additional churches, 
were like a symphony, all of whose harmonies were 
variations of a single theme. That theme was given 
with characteristic clearness in the opening sermon 
by Dr. George Leon Walker, pleading for a simple 
Gospel, emphasizing the fact that speculative theolo- 
gies, on which churches and schools divide, are simply 
obstructions to the aggressive missionary work of the 
Gospel, and stating the great, familiar, and undis- 
puted facts of religious truth which constitute the 
substance of the church’s faith and the power of its 
energy : the Fatherhood of God, the universality of 
Christ’s atonement, the absolateness of Christ’s con- 
nection as Lord and Judge with the destiny of every 
man, the comprehensiveness of God’s kingdom, 
making equal provision for every form of spiritual 
want, in every type of human character. It 1eap- 
peared in the splendid diction of Dr. Storrs’s eloquent 
historical discourse, emphasizing the three facts that 
the world is the field, witness to a personal Christ is 
the object, and personal allegiance to Him is the 
motive of all Christian endeavor. It was repeated 
in the simple eloquence of the old man eloquent, Dr. 
Mark Hopkins, contrasting the demand of Christian- 
ity on men, to serve a holy God by being holy, with 
the multiform demands of so-called religion, substi- 
tuting therefor a ritual, a penance, an emotion, or 
an orthodox belief. It showed itself in the glowing 
periods of Dr. Barrows, portraying Christian missions 
as the Gulf Stream of history ; in the clear-cut state- 
ments of Dr. Behrends, putting in sharp contrast 
allegiance to Christ as the motive to a missionary 
activity which is to redeem the world, and a fear for 
the future which impels only ‘‘here and there to 
snatch a soul from hell ;” it sounded again in the 
Scotch fervor of [)r. Taylor, pressing the duty of 
missions as a delt to Christ, payment of which is de- 
manded by ‘‘the good old-fashioned mercantile 
virtue—the virtue of honesty.” It reappeared in 
the speech of thanksgiving by Phillips Brooks for the 
work of the American Board in demonstrating, 
among other things, that missions do not depend 
upon particular forms of church life or theological 
statement, but upon a living faith in a living Christ. 
Indeed, in the entire series of meetings, if we 
except one sentence in a platform speech by Dr. 
Alden, the only attempt to introduce dogmatics upon 
the platform was in the wholly infelicitous paper of 
Joseph Cook. But he had no followers, and the 
chilling reception awarded to his assault upon the 
opinions of some of his brethren was the best possible 
reply to it. He based missions npon a theological 
‘* tripod *—‘‘ the necessity of the new birth, the neces- 
sity of the atonement, and the proposition that now 
is the accepted time, now is the day of salvation.” 
But he was the only speaker who undertook to build 
upon a *‘ tripod.” All the rest built upon one Corner- 
stone, even Jesus Christ. 

The simple unity of thought and feeling which 
characterized the addresses upon this occasion was 
not the result of any combined purpose. Indeed, it 
was an open secret that there had been a strong 
desire, if not a settled purpose, to make this seventy- 
fifth anniversary an occasion for a formal statement 
of something like Mr. Cook’s three-articled creed. 
But the spontaneous sentiment of the meeting was 
too strong to be either resisted or ignored. The 
meeting would not have patiently endured to have a 
provincial and partly personal contest thrust upon it. 
Wiser counsels prevailed, and it was not attempted. 

Such a centering of all thought about Christ, draw- 
ing all motives from Ohrist, seeking all ends of life 
and activity in Christ, marks a decided advance in 
the spiritual life of the churches. It is, however, an 
advance rather in its life than in its theological 
thought. There is no reason to suppose that any 





of the speakers we have referred to accepts the corol- 
lary as to the future, which in certain quarters has 
been drawn—whether logically or illogically we do not 
here consider—from the universality of Christ’s king- 
dom and the acceptance of him as the world’s Judge 
as well as its Redeemer. Certainly the drift of that 
meeting does not indicate any drift in the churches 
toward Unitarianism, or Universalism, or Rational- 
ism, or Naturalism. The thought whieh found such 
abounding expression in the Board meetings regards 
Christ, in the language of one of the speakers, as the 
center, not merely of the Word of God, but also of 
the universe ; it puts a deeper, darker emphasis on 
sin, a3 a transgression not merely of law but of in- 
finite love ; it believes in man’s spiritual capacity to 
directly and immediately perceive the invisible and 
living Christ, and puts this faith-power above all 
sight and all logic ; it holds to an eternal supernatu- 
ralism, a God immanent in nature, in personal expe- 
rience, and in history, as the only true interpretation 
of the threefold empire of life, physical, psychical, and 
social, It gives a deeper motive to aggressive Christian 
activity, for it draws that motive from the infinite 
love of an infinite Saviour. It gives a clearer con- 
ception of truth ; for it accepts Christ as the truth, 
not merely as a truth. It substitutes hope, the best 
of all motives, for fear, the lowest and the poorest ; 
for it believes in him as the Lamb that taketh away 
the sin of the world, and waits with patient assur- 
ance for the joyful consummation of his long bur- 
den-bearing. Theology has always pointed to Christ ; 
we find in the meeting of the American Board a joy- 
ful augury of the fact that it no longer points to him, 
but has found him, and centers all life, all history, 
all human hope and all Christian endeavor about 
him. 


PROFESSIONALISM IN LITERATURE. 


DISTINGUISHED man of letters lately said, 

with the exaggeration which familiar conversa- 
tion permits, ‘‘ The great works are never written by 
literary people.” The remark will not bear close 
comparison with facts, but it throws a broad light 
upon certain temptations which beset professional 
writers, and which often lead astray men of genuine 
power. Professionalism is quite as subtle a danger 
to the man of letters as to the preacher, and the lack 
of sustained and deepening power among both classes 
of workers is due most of all to the slow decay of 
original insight and vigor, and to the supremacy of 
skill, method, and habit. It is a critical moment in 
a writer's career when he has become in a sense 
independent of inspirations; when his skill has 
become so thoroughly trained that he can turn it 
readily in any direction. It is then, if ever, that the 
spirit of professionalism enters into his work and 
stamps it henceforth as second rate. The danger of 
license to powerful minds is always great enough to 
make a rigid self-criticism imperative, but the danger 
of conformity, of routine, of mere literary dexterity, 
is always greater and more fatal. This was the vice 
of the English classical school, the rise, development, 
and decay of which Mr. Gosse traces with sympathetic 
fullness in his recent volume ‘‘ From Shakespeare 
to Pope.” A school of poets who began by excessive 
attention to style, and who speedily brought to per- 
fection a form of verse which was itself a temptation 
to mere dexterity, soon reached and passed the line 
of creative work, and became mere stylists ; men of 
no inspiration, but of illimitable capacity for the 
production of rhyming couplets. The widespread 
reaction which followed, and in the course of which 
English poetry reached its high-water mark of 
originality and splendor, was a reaction against pro- 
fessionalism in letters, a reaflirmation that the writer 
must hold himself resolutely to the great facts of 
human experience, and have something real and 
vital to say before he says it. 

It was one of the many services of Carlyle that he 
held literary professionalism in healthy contempt. 
It is true that he was not always free from phrases 
and verbal dexterities of his own making, but he 
was always true to the conviction that a writer who 
is faithful to his calling can never bea paid advocate, 
selling his skill in the open market for the highest 
prices of public favor and success. To him, as to 
every great man of letters, the vocation of the writer 
was a calling as sacred as that of any other form of 
teaching ; in a sense more sacred, because of far 
wider and more pervasive influence than any other. 
In his view the true writer must be a man who has 
looked into life with fresh eyes, grasped strongly and 
clearly some new conception or conceptions of its 
scopeand meaning, and who holds to the truth which 
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has come to him with all the tenacity of a new moral 
impulse and conviction. Such a man will rarely fall 
a victim to dexterity, to routine, or to convention- 
alism in any form ; his work will possess a quality of 
revelation, because it will be always, in some sense, 
a disclosure of that which life is teaching him. He 
will not search for themes upon which to illustrate 
the range and charm of his skill ; themes will rather 
search for him, and, having found him, will yield 
him their secrets and through his imagination find 
a fresh and noble interpretation. Nature and life 
are always waiting for new interpreters, and to true 
men of letters this most sacred service is specially 
committed. 

The dangers of professionalism were never so great 
as now, because never before has the average of skill 
been so high, never before have so many people almost 
devoid of special insight and individual conviction 
on the deeper matters of life possessed the skill to 
write easily, fluently, and entertainingly. There are 
certainly more men and women in the world to-day 
who can write fairly good verse than ever before 
since men began to write verse at all; aud the num- 
ber of those who write readable prose is even greater. 
This general diffusion of the skill which comes from 
culture rather than from natural aptitude is admira- 
ble for certain purposes, but not without its decided 
disadvantages. It produces an immense amount of 
reading matter which is not literature, but which 
overflows and, to the eye of the great mass of people, 
erases the lines which separate the ephemeral from 
the enduring, the product of mere skill from the crea- 
tion of genuine insight. People read so much in these 
days of multiplied presses that they are in great dan- 
ger of losing the literary instinct entirely ; the sense 
of style becomes dulled to a degree which makes it 
incapable of discerning what is literature and what 
is mere reading matter, good for the moment per- 
haps, but good for the moment only. 

When skill of this sort isso widely diffused, and 
commands such large remunerations, writers of real 
power are in constant danger of substituting acquired 
for original gifts, of making dexterity do the work of 
individual insight, and of trusting to mere expertness 
instead of waiting upon genuine inspiration. The 
man of letters cannot afford to separate himself in 
association, in sympathy, or in thought from the 
common experiences of common people ; he must not 
only keep in line with his generation, but_he must live 
in vital and far-reaching relations with it. His glance 
will be into the future, but he cannot live far from 
the heart of to-day without losing those inspirations 
which are the soul of all great works. 


SERVICE OR SERVANT? 


NE of the greatest obstacles in the path of 
progress is the self-conscionsness of those who 
are working for the best ends. In every enterprise 
there is some one whose personal feelings have always 
to be taken into account, whose relations to any new 
effurts have always to be carefully adjusted if har- 
mony of action is to be secured. In every church 
how many good people there are who are always on the 
watch for slights and affronts, who will not work 
unless they are put in just the places they want and 
unless their particular plans and methods are adopted ! 
The friction of getting on comfortably and quietly 
with these people sometimes wastes half the minis- 
ter’s time and half the church’s force. They are al- 
ways standing off or resigning from committees, or 
throwing cold water on efforts which nappen to be in 
other hands. They have to be cajoled and coaxed 
like little children, or they go off by themselves in a 
pet. Every pastor and every church knows the man 
who must be consulted before any kind of action is 
taken ; who must always have his place on the com- 
mittee; who must never, by any oversight, be for- 
gotten, under penalty of strong disapproval, predic- 
tions of failure, and persistent grumbling. 

If a charitable organization is to be organized—a 
working-girls’ club, for instance—ihere is the woman 
who makes a personal matter of everything. Is her 
motion for enlarging a committee of five 1o seven 
defeated, she is sure the club did it because she was 
the mover ; is her scheme for an evening’s entertain- 
ment modified, she knows that there was something 
personal back of the action. She believes she is work- 
ing for the common end with all ier heart, but all 
the time she is thinking of herself. A famous 
preacher a number of years ago placed a beautiful 
cluster of flowers on his pulpit for the first time; no 
sooner was the sermon over than one of the leading 
members of the church rushed into the vestry, 
greatly excited, to enter his protest. He was told that 











a large number of the congregation had been con- 
sulted and approved of the flowers. ‘‘That makes 
no difference,” he exclaimed ; ‘‘Z entirely disap 
prove.” In telling the story afterward, the preacher 
remarked wearily that he had found it more difficult 
to deal with the weaknesses of good people than with 
the open opposition of evil-doers. 

Blessed are those servants to whom the service is 
all in all; who are ready to work in any place and 
at any time. Self-consciousness is the shadow which 
follows too many people; no one ever comes into 
contact with them without feeling its presence. The 
man and woman, on the other hand, who have for- 
gotten themselves in their desire to serve, who ask 
nothing but the chance to work, furnish an inspira- 
tion which touches and stirs the best ic everybody. 
There is no help which a minister accepts with deeper 
gratitude than the co operation which may always be 
counted on for any and all times and places; which 
does not need to be coaxed and bought by special 
attentions and some-prominent position, but is given 
freely, joyously, and without conditions. 

In every enterprise the service ought to be fore- 
most and the servant behind his work. No noble 
effort for good was ever carried to aglorious consum- 
mation by men who cared more for themselves than 
for it. A sublime self-forgetfulness lies at the bot- 
tom of every noble life and of every great work ; the 
nobler the life and the work the more perfect the 
freedom from self-consciouness. No writer ever yet 
wrote a great book without, for the time at least, 
forgetting himself ; no artist ever painted a master- 
piece without losing himself in the splendor of his 
ideal; no orator ever made a noble speech without 
becoming for the moment the impersonal voice of a 
cause beyond himself; no preacher ever stirred men’s 
consciences and persuaded them out of their sins 
without surrendering himself wholly to his message. 
God exacts this surrender of self as the price of 
every great and worthy success ; are you making it? 


ALUMNA AT HOME. 


HE various institutions for the higher education 
of women are too busy over their present prob- 
lems to spend much time in historical surveys ; nor 
has the public yet become so accustomed to the 
spectacle of collegiate women that attention can be 
diverted to their after life. The eye follows them 
with interest to the door which is open at commence- 
ment, but as soon as they have pussed through, turns 
back to watch the crowd still behind the door. The 
women themselves a’e not, however, totally indiffer- 
ent to the fortunes of their fellow-graduates. Each 
woman’s college has its association, with a secretary 
(who is baffled, as college secretaries otherwise are 
not, by the necessity of following persons through 
their change of name) ; and there exists an association 
which aims to include within its ranks all alumne, 
and to serve as the medium for the exchange of views 
and experience upon the vexed question of the higher 
education of women. Not that the association 
discusses the subject ab origine. It is not so self 
stultifying as to inquire if there should be such a 
thing as collegiate education for women. It considers 
how it may be enlarged and made even more prac 
tical. 

Still, the whole matter is of so recent a date that it 
may be said, in general terms, college women are not 
yet sending their daughters to college. The move- 
ment will reach its second stage when Michigan and 
Vassar and Cornell and Wellesley and Smith contain 
on their catalogues the names of girls whose middle 
names will refer back to names in the catalogues 
twenty or thirty years previous. That will be an 
interesting period, and we shall then have new and 
valuable testimony upon the subject of woman’s 
education. 

Meanwhile there are one or two general observa- 
tions which it is safe to make, in the absence of those 
statistics not yet published, which are to tabulate 
the results of collegiate education. It may safely be 
said that whilea large number out of every class 
now graduating enter a professional life, mainly that 
of the teacher, a small number go back to the home 
with no intention of teaching, much less of entering 
public life in any form ; and that as the experiments 
now making in education become more fixed in form, 
this latter class will increase in proportion to the 
former. That is to say, while the desire for an edu- 
cation which shall make one self-supporting now 
sends the greater number of girls to college, other 
influences will operate more effectually even than 
now to make college life a natural course for intelli- 
gent girls who are not pressed by necessity, Ool- 











leges for women will, in this respect, conform more 
closely to colleges for men. Out of the number en- 
tering Yale or Princeton or Harvard, there will 
always be found a large proportion of well-to-do 
young men who do not look upon their college life as 
the necessary preparation for professional life. In- 
deed, if one loiters about the halls of a girls’ college at 
commencement, and asks the intentions of those who 
are just graduating, he, and especially she, will be 
pretty sure to hear whispers that such aud such a one 
is just the sort of girl to be married sooe ; at any rate, 
she is not going to teach ; she is to travel, or go back 
to the agreeable society out of which she has stepped 
for three or four years. 

Looking away, then, from the alumnz who have 
settled themselves at once in the teacher’s chair, or 
have formed secret resolutions to win name and fort- 
une in literature or art, let us follow those who have 
simply gone home to live, and ask what is to be ex- 
pected from such, and how their life, and that of 
their neighbors, is to be affected by a return from col- 
lege. We make a distinction between the girl who 
returns from college and the one who returns from 
boarding-school. Education may be as thorough in 
one c2se as in the other, but there is no concealing 
the fact that the imagination is affected by the word 
college. That word is associated with the idea of a 
liberal education, and a girl who has graduated from 
college has brought away with her a conception of her 
rauk in society just as surely as the village boy has 
who returns to his home after four years spent in an 
institution which gives him the degree of bachelor of 
arts. 

The consciousness of distinction, then, while it is 
the most subtle, is also one of the most positive, re- 
sults of a collegiate life. Besides, the comparative 
rarity of the position adds to the consciousness. The 
girl feels that she is marked by the fact of her 
degree ; she feels that it is whispered in advance of 
her wherever she goes. Her womanly sense forbids 
her to betray this consciousness, and she does not 
vaunt herself as the callow and serious graduate 
from a broth-r institution does ; but she is none the 
less profoundly moved by it. She finds an escape 
for her feeling in a fervid intercst in her class, col- 
lectively and individually, and in the college of 
which she isa proud theugh unostentatious represent- 
ative. The dignity of her broiher is knocked off 
after a few weeks in the rough and tumble of the 
world, but her dignity remains longer and is 
cherished more firmly. 

By and by the distinction, which is slightly more in 
her own ccnsciousness than in the recognition of her 
friends and neighbors, becomes a little oppressive. 
She feels an isolation, now that the novelty is worn 
off. She hears the prattle of society about her, and is 
half indignant with the pettiness of others, half 
ashamed of her own craving for a larger share in the 
life which she has in a measure put beneath her. 
She sees the girls from whom she parted at school 
going on their several frivolous ways, easily satisfied 
with the little round, and she knows that she has 
taken upon herself responsibilities by her increase of 
knowledge and wisdom which she cannot lightly 
avoid. There comes, likely as not, a period of dis- 
content, of a wish to escape into some larger life. 
She looks back with longing to the more generous 
occupations of her college days. She envies, it may 
be, those of her friends who are traveling, or tiving 
in large cities. She admires, without exactly wish- 
ing it for herself, the fine career which one or another 
of her associates seems to be opening in literature or 
art or pedagogy. 

Now, this period of dissatisfaction is one of those 
tests of character which wait upon man or woman 
at irregular intervals in early life. The temper in 
which one issues from it is of great importance, for 
according as the girl emerges into a better knowl- 
edge of herself and her position, or avandons the con- 
test and lets herself be swayed by the impulse of the 
hour, will be the future of her character. We can 
hardly hope for spiritual statistics of alumna, and 
no other will answer. Every one must settle such 
points as this individually, but we are very sure that 
in a great many instances the final success of col- 
legiate training for women will depend upon the 
spirit in which they meet this test examination 
which their ordinary life imposes on them. The 
practical answer which one or another will find to 
this question of adaptation to surroundings depends, 
we suspect, very largely upon the actual character of 
their collegiate work, and its deposit in their taste 
and intellectual tendencies. Perhaps at another 
time some suggestion may be made on this point, 
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AMERICAN BOARD NOTES. 


HE meeting of the Woman’s Board, of which our cor- 

respondent gives some account from the outside, over- 
ran the reasonable expectations of those who were pre- 
pared forit. The church was crowded an hour before the 
time announced, and three overflow meetings had to be or- 
ganized to provide for the throngs, and all were full. The 
same Scripture lesson was read as at the organization of the 
Woman’s Board in 1868—the forty-fourth chapter of Isaiah. 
Historical reminiscences brought out the fact that the Ma- 
ternal Association, founded in 1816, four years after the 
American Board, was really the parent of the Woman’s 
Board. At the death of the Maternal Association the spir- 
itual life that had created it passed into the larger and 
more aggressive Woman’s Board of Missions. The con- 
trast between the women’s meeting and the men’s meeting 
showed itself in morethan one instance’ The men dwelt on 
the Kingdom of God, the women on the Household of Faith. 


Mrs. Pease, of Micronesia, brought out a curious illustra- 
tion of God's apparently circuitous method of answering 
prayer. The Christians in the Sandwich Islands, dependent 
upon the ‘Morning Star’? for their mails, which came to 
many of them but once a year, allowed no day to go by 
without remembering the ship in their prayers, and when 
some of them beheld its wreck, and the others in time heard 
of it, it seemed to the native Christians at first as though 
their prayers had been unheard, or at least unheeded ; but 
when they learned that the American churches had pro- 
vided the steamer ‘‘Morning Star” for the sailing vessel, 
they changed their minds, and concluded that the wreck of 
the one vessel, which prepared the way for the construction 
of the other, was a better answer to their prayers than their 
largest hopes had anticipated. 


The problem of entertaining the guests who attend the 
meetings of the American Board is becoming every year 
more serious ; and though undoubtedly the distribution of 
earnest Christian people among Christian homes does some- 
thing to quicken the life of the churches and carry a bless- 
ing to them, so that the evils are not wholly unmixed with 
good, it always entails great labor upon those who should 
be free to give their thoughts tothe meetings themselves, so 
that the good is not unmixed with evil. How many of the 
4,500 guests who attended the meetings this year were pro- 
vided for in private homes, and how many provided for 
themselves in hotels, we do not know. Buta quiet agita- 
tion is preparing the way for a change of policy, and it will 
probably not be long before the American Board decides to 
hold its meetings only in such cities as can provide accom- 
modations for the throng in hotels and boarding-houses, 
leaving each guest, except a comparatively small number 
invited by the Board itself, to pay his own way. Mean- 
while the care of providing for guests is not without its 
humorous side. The story was whispered about in Boston 
that one clergyman, residing in a suburb, and wishing to be 
in the city, sent in his name for entertainment to the com- 
mittee, one of whom had the good fortune to know him and 
his address, so that he received in return a card introducing 
hfm to his own street and number. 


Two incidents only occurred to mar the general harmony 
and impair the spiritual force of the American Board meet- 
ings. Mr. Joseph Cook’s address constituted a discordant 
note, and the only one uttered upon the platform. He took 
the occasion afforded him as a guest of the Board, promi- 
nent in which are members both of the Faculty and Board 
of Trustees of Andover Seminary, to attack the progressive 
orthodoxy which has found recent utterance in the pages of 
the ‘* Andover Review.’ Had this been an incidental refer- 
ence, wrung out of the speaker’s impassioned feeling in an 
extemporaneous address, though it might have been infe- 
licitous, it would not have been justly amenable to severe 
criticism. As a matter of fact, it was a carefully written 
paper, committed to memory, and delivered with the speak - 
er’s customary vigor, while the manuscript was reposing in 
his pocket. The Committee of Arrangements cannot be 
held responsible, however, for such a blunder, since it is 
impossible for them to determine what line the invited 
speaker shall take; and whatever unfortunate impression 
was produced by this discordant note was fully overcome 
by the magnificent address of Dr. William M. Taylor which 
followed it. 


The one other element of this discord was furnished by the 
extracrdinary letter of the Rev. Dr. Leonard Woolsey Ba- 
con. Dr. Bacon had objected a year ago that the meetings 
of the American Board were too much cut and dried, and on 
his motion a committee was appointed charged with consid- 
ering the beet plan for conducting the meetings, and he was 
made chairman of it. The committee met, conferred with the 
Prudential Committee, and unanimously agreed upon a report 
that there was no cause for materially changing past meth- 
ods of arranging for and conducting the annual meetings, 
except that the time ard place of the meeting of the Business 
Committee on each day should be announced, and the report 
of the Business Committee should each morning be called for. 
Before, however, this report had been even presented to the 
Board Dr. Bacon appeared in the daily papcrs with a letter 
condemning the report, which he himself had signed as 
chairman, complaining that the executive officers prevented 
free discussion at the annual meeting, and declaring his sus- 
picion that ‘“‘ something wrong is hidden in these well-kept 
secrets of the mission rooms.’’ We look in vain in his letter 
for any evidence, even the slightest, to warrant such a sus- 
picion against a Board which has expended $21,000,000 with- 
out the loss to the donors of a single cent. Nor are we able 
to understand the new parliamentary method of conducting 
business inaugurated by Dr. Bacon in signing a report for 
presentation to the body of which he is a member, and 
simultaneously attacking it by a letter to the public 
press. On motion of Mr. Alpheus Hardy, Chairman of the 





Prudential Committee, a special committee was appointed 
to investigate Dr. Bacon’s wholesale charges. We hope this 
committee will give Dr. Bacon the fullest opportunity to 
formulate them and to present evidence, but we hope they 
will not suffer ttemselves to be made a drag-net for the in 
vestigation of suspicions which have neither a responsible 
accuser nor tangible evidence to support them. 


It is true that comparatively little business is attempted 
atthe annual meetings of the American Board; we hope 
this will continue to be the case. These are mass-meetings, 
and mass-meetings are not places for the transaction of busi- 
ness. It is possibly a fair question whether a change inthe 
organization of the Board, making it more directly amenable 
tothe churches, as most of the great missionary organizations 
are, would not be an advantage ; but this is a question to be 
determined, not by the publication of groundless suspicions 
against Christian men of unquestioned integrity, but by a 
calm and unimpassioned discussion of the best methods for 
conducting the missionary work in foreign lands with 
churches which furnish the means and the money. If any 
reform is needed in this direction, Dr. Bacon has succeeded 
in delaying rather than promotingit. The reports of the 
committees appointed at the meeting on the various sub- 
jects treated of in the Prudential Committee’s report were 
mostly expressions of approval of the policy pursued. The 
Committee on the Japan Mission, however, recommended 
resolutions, which were unanimously adopted, urging the 
United States to revise the present treaty with Japan, with 
a view tothe early abrogation of those provisions which 
prevented the citizens of the United States from the opera 
tion of the Japanese law, provisions which the rapid devel- 
opment of Japanese civilization apparently render no longer 
necessary. 


The Committee on Chinese Missions presented in their re- 
port the following statement expressive of the sentiments of 
the Board regarding the recent outrages against the Chinese 
on the Pacific Coast. The statement was not only adopted 
unanimously, but every sentence of it was accentuated by 
applause. The report, it should be added, was signed by a 
member from the Pacific Coast, and we believe that it ex- 
pressed the sentiment of Christian people East and West, 
whatever may be their divergence of view on what is called 
the Chinese question : 

‘* What is commonly called the Chinese question we do 
not propose here to discuss, But the equality of all mem- 
bers of the community before the law, and the sacred duty 
of the sovereign power to protect them in their right to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, is not a question any- 
where on American soil. The moral unity of the human 
race, that one is our Father, even God, and we are all breth 
ren, is not a question in any Christian assembly. To deny to 
a peaceable laborer the right to labor and to enjoy in peace 
and safety the fruits of his industry is a violation of the 
rights of labor. To expel him from the community for no 
other offense than his nationality is a violation of the rights 
of humanity. To burn his house about his head and shoot 
him unresisting is a crime against God and man. To leave 
the perpetrators of such wrongs unsought for and unpun- 
ished is a violation of the sacred obligations which sover- 
eignty imposes on those who possess it. Nor are these 
wrongs which this Board can pass by in silence. For we 
cannot expect protection for our missionaries in China if 
we suffer Chinese laborers to be murdered with impunity in 
America. In the name of the Christian people of America 
we demand for such Chinese as are upon our shores that on 
the one hand they be held amenable to the laws and regula- 
tions which govern the rest of the community, and on the 
other that they be protected by the just and equal opera- 
tion of those laws in all their rights of property and person.”’ 


Une of tLe most significant and effective addresses during 
the meetings was that of Dr. William Hayes Ward, of the 
‘* Indepexdent,’’ who gave an account of the Turkish mis- 
sions from his own inspection of them during his recent visit 
in the East. He prophesies that the time is not far off when 
there will be an incursion of the Turkish people them- 
selves into the Christian schools and churches in numbers 
so great that the present provisions cannot accommodate 
them ; and he urged with eloquence the Christian people 
not to withdraw, but rather to extend and increase their 
missionary labors in Turkey. 


One of the interesting features of the meeting was the 
table round which the original Board sat when first organ- 
ized. It stood upon the platform, and was not distinguished 
by any label. It is a pity that it had not been made a little 
more conspicuous, that visitors generally might have seen 
the relic, which would have been viewed with interest by 
hundreds if they had known of its existence. It was a 
small-sized table, with folding leaves, and made of mahogany. 


If we were to criticise the meetings of the American Board 
at all, it would be that they are not ‘‘ cut and dried’ quite 
enough. The audiences were magnificent, and were in a 
high state of spiritual enthusiasm. In more than one 
instance the speaker was on a lower plane than the audi- 
ence, and in more than once instance seemed to speak 
without a definite purpose or a clearly prearranged line of 
thought. If the Board would provide its President with a 
bell or hammer, and with an inexorable law requiring him 
to ring down every speaker at the close of ten minutes, the 
evening meetings would be considerably improved ; and if 
one or two speakers were disappointed at the shortness of 
time allowed them, their disappointment would be more 
than counterbalanced by the gratification of the audience at 
the increased number of speakers and the increased elec- 
tricity in the speeches. Looking upon the platform, it 
contained more men of mark and of ability than is often 
gathered in equal number of square feet. One cannot but 
lament that so many of them were left to be silent because 
the comparatively small number who did speak occupied so 





much time. We did not hear a single platform address of 
twenty minutes in length that would not have been better if 
it had been reduced to ten minutes. 








Lowell Mason, who had been for some time in ill health, 
died at his residence, Orange, N. J., October 18. Son of 
Lowell Mason of musical memory, he was one of four 
brothers, each of whom inherited from father and mother 
a remarkable character. He was founder of the well-known 
house of Mason & Hamlin ; and in a different method carried 
on the work which his father may almost be said to have in 
augurated—the popularizing of music. This house was one 
of the first to introduce into a large market the cabinet 
organ ; and to his efforts and that 0: his brother in Boston 
the development of a love for music in innumerable homes 
throughout the country is perhaps due more than to any 
other person. He was a member and one of the original 
organizers of the Orange Valley Congregational Churcb, an 
active Christian man, and always especially interested in 
the progress of religious thought. Thoroughly evangelical 
in faith, he was progressive in his thought and catholic in 


his sympathies. As a business man he combined force and 
prudence in an eminent degree. 





THE AMERICAN BOARD IN BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 

EVENTY-FIVE years of missionary impulse and 

inspiration sent warm and refreshing tides into the 
meetings of the past week in Boston. Some four 
thousand guests from all parts of the land and from 
various mission stations have been present. Interest 
ran h'gh and the spiritual feelings swept on as a mighty 
current. Beginning Tuesday afternoon in a rain, with 
Tremont Temple filled, the multitudes swelled the con- 
gregations so that Wednesday and Thursday the Tem- 
ple, Music Hall, Park Street and Mount Vernon Churches 
were all packed with eager listeners. Tuesday afternoon 
Dr. Alden read his annual report, which was full of 
stimulating and interesting facts and suggestions. 
Great interest centered in the annual sermon in the 
evening by Dr. George Leon Walker, of Hartford. 
Although the rain was pouring in torrents, the Temple 
was crowded with earnest and sympathetic listeners. 
It was the seventy-fifth anniversary; a great and an 
inspiring occasion, and most ably and grandly was it 
met and matched. The text was Hebrews xi., 13, 30, 40 
From beginning to end it was a clear and brilliant un- 
folding of the ‘* faith” of misstons. Not the doctrines, 
but the conception by the Fathers of the Gospel com- 
mand to disciple the nations. After vividly picturing 
the beginning of the enterprise, and the condition of the 
country and the world’s missionary thought outside of 
America at the time the work was begun, the preacher 
lifted up as prominent landmarks of faith to which the 
seventy-five years have borne ‘‘testimony:” ‘The 
power of a great religious idea to move and hold men, 
the illustrated susceptibility of all qualities of mankind 
to spiritual life, and to citizenship in the kingdom of 
God ; the efficiency in the extension of the kingdom 
of God of spiritual over secular’ instrumentalities ; the 
power and necessity of a simple Gospel as the Gospel of 
missions ; the witnessing of a continually enlarging con. 
ception of Gospel truth, and the comprehensiveness of 
the kingdom of God.” All of these points were beautiful- 
ly elaborated and made to stand out boldly as mountain 
peaks against a clear sky. Several times the preacher 
was warmly applauded, especially on the {dea of a 
simple, in contradistinction from a scholastic or dog 
matic, Gospel for the heathen. Fear or punishment 
were not presented as motives to mission work ; all w:s 
based on the Master’s command. Christ, who is humani- 
ty’s Head and the new kingdom’s King, is comprehensive 
enough to be Lord and Brother to all men. In conduct- 
ing the opening service Dr. William M. Taylor had 
prayed that the brother might strike a keynote that 
should vibrate round the world ; the audience seemed to 
feel that the petition had been granted. He also 
prayed that a great spring-tide might rise out of God’s 
love and flow into the meeting ; this prayer seemed to 
be answered on the occasion. 

Wednesday morning the weather was foggy, but 
cleared in the afternoon. The venerable President, Dr 
Mark Hopkins, was warmly applauded as he stepped 
upon the platform the first day, and his presence and 
luminous face were perpetual benedictions upon the 
meetings. Wednesday forenoon Dr. Alden presented « 
review of the home depurtment ; Dr. N. G. Clark pre 
sented a vivid retrospect of the work of the last twen' y- 
five years; Dr. Judson Smith read a paper on the 
future work of the Board, and the Rev. E. E. Strong 
spoke of missionary literature. A prominent Unitarian 
of Boston remarked to me that these reports of the Sec- 
retaries were exceedingly full of interest. They indi. 
cate the marvelous advance in mission enterprises in the 
three-fourths of a century. The Rev. Joseph Nees'ma, 
of Japan, made brief remarks, and presented a Jettcr « f 
Christian greetings from the Association of thirty on: 
Congregational churches in Japan. The original w:s 
in the native vernacular, but a translation by a Japan:s 
was read by Dr. Clark, which was full of cheer and 
hope and spirit and progress. Mr Neesima has been at 


; Andover, and left an excellent impression upon the stu- 
The awakened interest has resulted in the 


dents. 
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pledging of eleven young men in the several classes to 
the work of missions, if the Board will accept them when 
they graduate. 

In the afternoon the salutations of other societies 
through their representatives was one of the very inter- 
esting and impressive features of the meetings. Listen- 
ing to these fraternal greetings, so full of the spirit of 
Christ, so redolent of fellowship and so auspicious of co- 
operation, one feels as a learned professor of one of our 
leading institutions expressed himself in conversation at 
the close of the meeting: ‘‘ Sectarlanism is one of the 
greatest obstacles in the way of evangelizing the 
heathen. We can give no sufficient reason to a Japanese 
oran African why the servants and brothers of the same 
Christ should divide into separate camps. I am tired of 
it, and should rejoice to see it pass away.” The per- 
vading feeling was voiced by the Rev. Phillips Brooks, 
who was greeted with cordial applause, and made a 
powerful impression. He said : *‘ When we contemplate 
the ever broadening and ever simplifying of Christianity, 
when we think how many things which have been re- 
garded as essential have been but incidental, shall we 
not anticipate without fear the more that Christianity 
becomes simplified and better known, the more Chris- 
tianity becomes Christ and Christian living becomes 
simply the following of Christ?” The addresses of the 
afternoon were repeated at the overflow meeting in 
Music Hall. 

There was intense desire to hear Dr. R. 8. Storrs in 
the evening. When the doors of the Temple were 
thrown open, forty minutes before the hour for the serv- 
ice to begin, the waiting throngs rushed in like a tide 
from the ocean, filling the seats and much of the stand- 
ing-room in a few minutes. For two hours the orator 
held the rapt attention of his audience to a magnificent 
discourse on the advance of Christian missions, reading 
from his manuscript without any attempt to relieve the 
mental tension of his hearers by anecdote or wit, with 
the exception of a single sparkle on the Ohio election. 
Dr. Storrs took the same position that Dr. Walker did 
in his sermon, basing the obligation, the motive, and the 
impulse to mission work upon the Master’s command, 
‘“Ye shall be witnesses unto Me ;” this was the charter 
under which the Anostles went forth, and under which 
Christians will continue to go forth until Christ shall 
reign the King of men. 

The overtiow meeting in Music Hall filled the space to 
its utmost capacity. Dr. John H. Barrows, of Chicago, 
electrified the audience by his lightning-like eloquence. 
Dr. Behrends, of Brooklyn, spoke grandly, laying the 
emphasis on Christ's command: ‘‘ The question is not 
whether the heathen can be saved without the Gospel, 
but whether you and I can be saved unless we do as we 
have been commanded.” As sometimes in music a dis- 
cord is introduced to heighten the effect of harmony, 
Joseph Cook made a dissonant speech which served by 
contrast to give aciéarer ring to the keynote of the 
occasion. He stated his purpose before going to the hall 
to combat the idea of Dr. Walker that the heathen need 
a ‘‘ simple Gospel,” and laid down three principles in his 
address as the foundation for missions: the ‘ new 
birth,” the “‘atonement,” and ‘‘ now is the accepted 
time.” ‘‘This is a tripod,” said Mr. Cook. Thus he 
based the cause of missions on his own doctrinal tripod, 
while the others based it on the love and command of 
God. Dr. W. M. Taylor, of New York, who followed, 
brushed away the tripod with a single witty remark, by 
observing : ‘‘ I rarely hear debates upon these questions 
between those who may be looked upon as men of 
authority in them without being inclined to say, like 
Sydney Smith when he listened to Thomas Babington 
Macaulay, ‘I wish I knew any one thing as certainly 
as Macaulay seems to know everything.’,” The applause 
was warm and appreciative. Dr. Taylor's address had 
the Gospel ring through and through. 

Thursday the numbers and enthusiasm continued, 
even increased like a flood tide, the Temple, Music Hall, 
Park Street and Mount Vernon Churches being crowded. 
The Woman’s Board held their meetings in the two 
churches, which were as full of life as beehives. Mrs. 
Albert Bowker presided at the Mount Vernon Church, 
and addresses were given by Mrs. 8. W. Howland, of 
Ceylon ; Mrs. Dr. E. M. Pease, of Micronesia; Mra. 
Marcellus Bowen, recently from Smyrna; Mrs. G. F. 
Montgomery, of Turkey ; Mrs. Chauncey Goodrich, of 
North China. Miss A. B. Child, Home Secretary, read 
a paper entitled ‘‘ Woman’s Foreign Missionary Work,” 
showing that since the formation of this Board, in 1868, 
denominational organizations have multiplied till now 
there are twenty, “* bringing together thousands of ear- 
nest women, and contributing annually more than 
$500,000.” The sririt and enthusiasm of these meetings of 
the women illustrate the correctness of Dr. Storrs’s con- 
clusion, that ‘‘ woman represents, and largely is, the con- 
science and the heart of Christendom. . . . More than 
man she is to mold the future of the world.” 

In the Temple the time was largely given to reports 
of committees and short addresses. 





addresses. General S. C. Armstrong reported in be- 
half of the Micronesian Mission, and the Rev. E. F. 
Pease spoke of the work there. Dr. W. H. Ward, of 
the ‘‘ Independent,” gave a remarkably clear and inter- 
esting address on the work in Turkey, reaching the con- 
clusion that a much more energetic policy is required 
toward Turkey, not for the protection of the mission- 
arles, but for the honor of our own country. The Rev. 
Edward F. Riggs spoke of the superstition and bigotry 
which brood over the Turks. For the committee on 
the Chinese Mission, Dr. Lyman Abbott reported, rec- 
ommending the passing of a resolution condemning the 
murder of inoffensive Chinese by a mob in the West. 
Of the work in China Dr. Abbott spoke forcibly, show- 
ing that the land of Confucius has tried for thousands 
of years the experiment to reform men by godless eth- 
ics, and that what we have to fear from China is the 
incursion of her philosophy ; the place to fight it being 
China. Two missionaries, the Rev. Chauncey Goodrich 
and the Rev. Arthur H. 8 cith, followed with spirited 
addresses, the latter remarking that they want to be re- 
inforced by a hundred new men, and they had as lief 
have them from Andover as from any Seminary, which 
brought down the house. Secretary Powell, of the 
American Missionary Association, spoke for the com- 
mittee on missions in Africa, and Dr. Behrends for the 
work in Japan. 

In the afternoon communion services were held in the 
Shawmut, Old South, and Park Street Churches. 

In theevening the meeting in Music Hall was addressed 
by President G. F. Magoun, Dr. R. R. Meredith, the 
Rev. James Powell, and Dr. R. 8. Storrs. At the Temple 
President Hopkins made an address which seemed to 
fall from the lips of one speaking with authority—the 
authority of years, and of a character that has reached 
rare completeness of purity, gentleness, and holiness. 
He might appropriately be called the Apostle John of 
the American Board. Other addresses followed by 
President Bartlett, Professor Fiske, Professor Barbour, 
and Professor W. J. Tucker. 

Friday morning the Rev. W. P. Fisher, of Brunswick, 
Me., reported for the committee on the work in papal 
lands, showing that the Catholicism there is a very dif- 
ferent thing from what it is in contact with Protestant- 
ism. The Rev. Dr. Pomeroy related facts concerning 
the religion of those lands, Letters, one a message from 
Syria, were read, remarks were made by missionaries 
Bissell, Hume, and Neesima, and by Secretaries Smith 
and Alden ; and then the closing exercises, a few appro- 
priate and almost inspired words from President Hop- 
kins, and a hearty response by Dr. Webb, brought to an 
end one of the most remarkable meetings ever held in 
Boston. 

This seventy-fifth anniversary has been full of signifi- 
cance and suggestion. I do not believe there is another 
organization on this continent, political or religious, 
social or educational, commercial or scientific, which 
could cail together for three successive days, three ses- 
sions a day, such large and intelligent numbers, and 
hold them to aglowing warmth that culminated in white 
heat. The work of this three-fourths of a century wit- 
nesses to the growing power aud popularity of the Gos- 
pel. The great missionary ideas, the fatherhood of 
God’s love and the brotherhood of man’s fellowship, are 
the kindling spiritual forces that make the Republic a pos- 
sible perpetuity, and rescue scclety from pauperism and 
decay. Another lesson that the meetings have enforced 
unquestionably is that its patrons will not tolerate theo. 
logical controversy in the interests of missions, or consent 
to the using of the organization to push any school of 
dogma, oldor new. The whole trend of the meetings, the 
spirit, the noble addresses of the chosen preachers of 
the occasion, the applause, a few ominous silences, 
all proclaim clearly that the cause of missions is too 
sacred to be tampered with in the interests of scholastic 
dogma or to perpetuate a creed. There was no reaflirm- 
ing of allegiance to doctrines ; but there was one of the 
grandest popular recognitions of the power of the Gospel 
that these shores have ever seen. 

The spiritual power of these meetings has been most 
sweet and elevating, as if the spirits of the founders of 
the Board who prayed it into being, of all its patrons 
and missionaries since, of its converts who belt the 
globe, were concentrating their influence on this occa- 
sion. There was much that was prophetic. For its broad 
views, its freedom very largely from cant, its immense 
sweep of faith, its charity and its fidelity, the tone and 
power of the meetings were most remarkable. 

Dr. Leonard W. Bacon’s criticism, in his letter to the 
** Daily Advertiser,” called out a statement from the Hon. 
Alpheus Hardy, Chairman of the Prudential Committee, 


| and a demand from him for an investigation, a commit- 


tee for which was appointed. As Dr. Bacon moved, a 
year ago, the appointment of a committee to Investigate 
the Board’s methods of doing business, and he was 
made its Chairman, and got what he wanted into a reso- 
lution which was unanimously adopted, his letter was 


The Rev. C. W. | received by the public as being a criticism of his own 
Park reported encouragingly of the work in India, and | resolution. 
Missionaries Hume and Chandler followed with short | unquestioned. 


The financial integrity of the Board is 
OBSERVER. 





TRINITY CHURCH YARD. 


By CHARLES HENRY PHELPS. 


ITHOUT, the fierce, tumultuous street ; 
Within, the quiet, the retreat. 
Without, the quick, impulsive tread ; 
Within, the dreamless, sleeping dead. 


The deafening clamor there, and din ; 
The peace of heaven here within. 


Which, think you, is alive, which dead— 
This sleeping, or that scheming, bead ? 


God knows what ashen hearts still beat 
Within yon narroW, seltish street. 


God also knows what realms they try 
Who seem to slamber here, to die. 








UNDER THE TREES. 
XIII. 


ON THE HEIGHTS. 


} ATURE creates days for special insights and out- 

looks—days whose distinctive qualities make 
them part of the universal revelation of the year. There 
are days for the deep woods, and for the open fields ; 
days for the beach, and for the inland river ; days for 
solitary musing beside some secluded rivulet, and days 
for the companionship and movement of the highways. 
Each day is fitted by some subtle magic of adaptation 
to the place and the aspect of nature which it is to re- 
veal with a clearness denied to other hours. There 
came such a day not long ago to me; a day of tonic 
atmosphere, clear, cloudless, inspiring ; there was no 
audible invitation in the air, but I knew by some in- 
stinct that the day and the mountains were parts of one 
complete whole. The morning itself was a new birth 
of nattre, full of promise and prophecy ; one of those 
hours in which only the greatest and noblest things are 
credible, in which one rejects unfaith and doubt and all 
lesser and meaner things as dreams of a night from 
which there has come an eternal awakening ; a day such 
as Emerson had in thought when he wrote: ‘‘ The 
scholar must look long for the right hour for Plato’s 
Timeus. At last the elect morning arrives, the early 
dawn—a few lights conspicuous in the heaven, as of a 
world just created and still becoming—and in its wide 
leisure we dare open that book. There are days when 
the great are near us, when there is no frown on thelr 
brow, no condescension even ; when they take us by 
the hand, and we share their thought.” When sucha 
morning dawns, one demands, by right of his own na- 
ture, the pilotage of great thoughts to some height 
whence the whole world will lie before him ; one knows 
by unclouded insight that life is greater than all his 
dreams, and that he is heir, not only of the centuries, 
but of eternity. 

Such days belong to the mountains; and when I 
opened my window on this morning, I was in no doubt 
as to the invitation held forth by earth and sky. There 
was exhilaration in the very thought of the long climb, 
and at an early hour I was fast leaving the village behind 
me. The road skirted the base of the mountain, and 
struck at once into the heart of the wilderness, which 
the clustering peaks have preserved from any but the 
most fleeting associations with the peopled world around. 
A barrier of ancient silence and solitude soon separated 
me even in thought from the famillar scenes I had left. 
A virginal beauty rested upon the road, and sank deep 
into my own heart asI passed along ; to be silent and 
open-minded was enough to bring one into fellowship 
with the hour and the scene. The clear, bracing air, 
the rustliug of leaves slowly sifting down through the 
lower branches, the solemn quietude, filled the morning 
with a deep joy that touched the very sources of life, 
and made them sweet in every thought and emotion. 
It was like a new beginning in the old, old story of 
time ; the stains of ancient wrong, the blights of sor- 
row, the wrecks of hope, were gone ; sweet with the un- 
trodden freshness of a new day lay the earth, and looked 
up to the heavens with a gaze as pure and calm as their 
own. Somehow all life seemed sublimated in that 
golden sunshine ; the grosser elements had vanished, the 
material had become the transparent medium of the 
splritual, the discords had blended into harmony, and 
one would have heard without surprise the faint, far 
song of the stars. The whole world was one vast articu- 
late poem, and human life added its own strain of pene- 
trating sweetness. At last, after all these years of 
struggle and failure, one was really living ! 

The road, slowly ascending the long, wooded slope, 
wound its way through the forest until it brought me to 
the mountain path which climbs, with many a halt and 
pause, to the very summit. Dense foliage overshadows 
it, a little thinner now tbat the hand of autumn has 
begun to disrobe the trees. Great rocks often lie in the 
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course of the path and send it in a narrow curve 
around them. Sometimes one comes upona bold ascent 
up the face of a projecting cliff ; sometimes one plunges 
into the very heart of the shadows as they gather over 
the rocky channel of the brook that later will run foam- 
ing down to the valley. Step by step one widens his 
horizon, although it is only at intervals that he is able to 
note his progress upward. At the base of the mount- 
ain one saw only a circle of hills, and the long sweep 
of wooded slopes which converge in the valley ; grad- 
ually the horizon widens as one climbs beyond the sum- 
mit lines of the lower hills ; at turns in the path where it 
crosses some rocky declivity one looks out upon a land- 
scape into which some new feature enters with every 
new outlook ; one range of hills after another sinks 
below the level of vision, and discloses another strip of 
undiscovered country beyond ; and’so one climbs, step 
by step, into the glory of a new world. The solitude, 
the silence, the radiant beauty of the morning, the ex- 
panding sweep of hills and valleys at one’s feet, fill one 
with eager longing for the unbroken circle of sky at the 
summit, and prepare one for the thrill of joy with which 
the soul answers the outspread vision. 

At last only a few rocks interpose between the sum- 
mit and the last resting-place. I wait a moment longer 
than I need, as one pushes back for an instant the cup 
from which he has long desired to drink. I even shun 
tte noble vistas that open on either side, postponing to 
the moment of perfect achievement the partial successes 
already won. But the rocks are soon climbed, the sum- 
mit is reached ! The world isat my feet—the mountain 
ranges like great billows, and the valleys, deep, far, and 
shadowy, between ; and overhead the unbroken arch of 
sky melting into illimitable space through infinite grada- 
tions of blue. The vision which has haunted me so 
long with illusive hints of range and splendor is mine 
at last, and I have no greeting for it but the breathless 
eagerness with which 1 tura from point to point as if to 
drink all in with one compelling glance. But the laud- 
scape does not yield its infinite variety to the first nor to 
the second glance; the agitation of the first outlook 
gives place to a deep, calm joy ; the eager desire to pos- 
sess on the instant what has been won by long toil and 
patience is followed by a quiet mood which banishes all 
thought of self, and waits upon the hour and the scene 
for the revelation they will make in their own good time. 
Slowly the noble landscape reveals itself to me in its 
vast range and its marvelous variety. The somber 
groups of mountains to the west become distinct and 
majestic as I look into their deep recesses ; far off to the 
north the massive bulk and impressive outlines of a 
solitary peak grow upon me until it seems to dominate 
the whole country-side. A kingly mountain truly, of 
whose ‘‘ night of pines” our saintly poet has sung ; from 
this distance a vast and softened shadow against the 
stainless sky. To the east one sees the long uplands, 
with slender spires rising here and there from clustered 
homes ; to the south, a vast stretch of fertile fields, rolling 
like a fruitful sea to the horizon; within the mighty 
circle, groups of lower hills, wooded valleys shadowy 
and mysterious in the distance, villages and scattered 
homes. 

It was a deep saying of Goethe's that ‘‘on every 
height there lies repose.” .\ Sabbath stillness and so- 
lemnity reigns in this upper sphere, where the sound of 
human toil never comes and thecry of humanity never 
penetrates. The boundaries that confine and baile the 
vision along the walks of ordinary life have all faded 
out ; great States lie together in this outlook without 
visible lines of division or separation. The obstacles 
to sight which hourly batile and confuse are gone ; from 
horizon to horizon all things are clear and visible, and 
the world is vast and beautiful to its remotest bounda- 
ries. The repose which lies on the heights of life is 
born of the vast and unclouded vision which looks down 
upon all obstacles, over all barriers, and takes in at a 
glance the mighty scope ef human activity and the un- 
broken sky which overhangs it continually like a visible 
infinity. On such heights it is the blessed reward of a 
few elect souls to live ; but the paths thither are open to 
every traveler. H. W. M. 





THE FRENCH-CANADIAN FISHERMAN 


AND HIS HOME. 
By J. R. W. Hircncock, 


CCORDING to Canadian after-dinner orators, 

their French and English fellow-citizens have 
become amalgamated into one united nation. This is 
the more agreeable and conventional view of the rela- 
tions of the two races. But in private many intel- 
ligent Canadians do not hesitate to express a radically 
different opinion, What that opinion is may be seen 
from my notes of a recent conversation with a resident 
of New Brunswick whose name is well and honorably 
known at home. We had been speaking of the various 
problems with which we inthe United States have to 
deal, and among others of the Mormon question. ‘In 
Canada,” said my acquaintance, ‘‘ we shall haveto settle 





a question more serious than the attitude of the Mor- 
mons toward your Government.” ‘‘ And whatis that ?” 
I asked. ‘ The French-Canadian question.” I sought an 
explanation, which he gave much as follows: ‘‘Of the 
five million people in Canada, a million and a half are 
French. The French are distinct. They are not iden- 
tified with the body politic. They cling closely to their 
language and customs, and preserve their inherited sym- 
pathies. Of the two hundred members of Parliament 
at Ottawa, forty are French. They invariably act to- 
gether, following their leaders like a flock of sheep. 
If money is to be voted to any other portion of Canada, 
the French delegates from (Juebec demand a grant for 
their own Province as the price of support of the first 
measure. Sir John Macdonald has kept in power by 
the French votes, but they have harassed him greatly 
by their demands. They are always for the French 
first, not for Canada. When the Canadian Confedera- 
tion was formed in 1867, provision was made, to concili- 
ate the French, for printing the acts of Parliament and 
of Legislatures in French as well as English, and for 
allowing French members of Parliament to speak in 
their own language. This has caused a constant and 
great expense, needlessly incurred, for translating and 
printing. If we are one people, but one language 
should be officially recognized. Sooner or later there 
will be a movement for the passage of an act that after 
a given date only English shall be spoken in addressing 
Parliament, and that the official records of legislation 
shall be printed in English alone. At present the ma- 
jority of the French do not care to learn English. The 
act would allow sufficient t!me for teaching English to 
all who wished tolearn. What would be the result of its 
passage ? Most violent opposition. The French are 
conservative to the lest degree. The French farmer 
lives on the land where his ancestors dwelt, uses the 
tools that they used, thinks as they thought, never 
travels on the railroad, and raises great families of chil- 
dren, all of the same pattern. But this race division 
will not be much longer tolerated. Although six- 
sevenths of the population of Quebee are French, in- 
glo-Saxons have invested two-thirds of the capital. 
The latter are the money kings of the cities, and they 
have the influence. An attempt to do away with this 
race distinction might result in a division like that 
between your North and South, except that it would be 
a division onthe race issue. There might be an atiempt 
on the part of the French-Canadians to secede from the 
Confederation. You can see that the question is a seri- 
ous one. It may be that the next time our volunteers 
are called out it will be against the French-Canadians.” 
This conversation has been suggested to me again and 
again by articles in Canadian newspapers. When the 
troops returning from the West were undergoing a 
series of dinners and receptions, the addresses of wel- 
come were invariably in the ‘‘ united country” vein. 
French and English figuratively fell upon each other’s 
necks on every possible occasion. But how speedily all 
this haschanged ? Riel, a Frenchman, was condemned 
to death. The French-Canadians demand that he shall 
not die, and a race issue has alr’ady arisen on account of 
this miserable crank, who is probably as insane as Gui- 
teau. So far has this gone that a prominent Canadian 
educator recently declared in a public lecture that the 
Government would not dare to hang Rie) for fear of 
offending the French Canadians. 

The type of French-Canadian usually described is the 
habitant, or small farmer ; but the French fisherman, as 
I have studied him in a journey along the Quebec 
coast, is no less conservative. American fishermen are 
continually devising improvements in boats and imple 
ments. Notso with the French. They still use small, 
two-masted open boats, heavy, and clumsy, with sharp 
pinkie sterns, never venturing out on long voyages in 
larger vessels. They live as their fathers and grandfathers 
have lived before them ; indeed, I hear it said that they 
have preserved the speech and habits of thought that 
characterized the peasantry of France in the time of 
Louis XV. They see little ready money, for they barter 
fish or labor for supplies. A part of the currency con- 
sists of fishing-bounty checks, which represent the 
interest upon the money paid by our Government in 
accordance with the decision of the Halifax Commission. 
They have not been very much better off than the 
lower class Mexican, whom in some respects they re 
semble, but their lack of ambition has a compensation 
in their contentment. Their oftentimes repulsive work 
is relieved by such jests and laughter as would never 
be heard from Anglo-Saxons, although the latter would 
probably accomplish more in a given time. And no 
Anglo-Saxon would endure the semi-peonage in which 
these fishermen and their ancestors have lived. A firm 
over & hundred years old, that of Charles Robin & Co., 
has built up a great and prosperous monopoly from a 
small beginning by advancing supplies to the fishermen 
at the firm’s own price, keeping them in debt, and thus 
securing their labor. The firm owns the boats, imple- 
ments, houses, and, 1 might almost say, the men. The 
condition of the latter has been alleviated of late years as 
they have been taking up farming, without which they 
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cannot live through the winters. And the firm, finding 
that their extortionate prices have involved the fisher- 
men hopelessly iu debt, have been forced by their losses, 
and by some competition, to adopt more reasonable 
prices. All this is too long a story to be told at this 
time, but those who know the early history of the 
Hudson Bay Company can give a shrewd guess at the 
ways and means which have caused this firm’s suc- 
cess. 

They are picturesque, these fishermen, in the best sense 
of a much-abused word. It is something worth seeing 
to look out over the deep blue water and watch the ap 
proach of a fishing boat, her red sails glowing in the 
sun like the curving sides of a sang de bwuf vase. There 
will be a fisherman standing by the mast with a scarlet 
scarf twisted about his waist, and the helmsman, who 
wears a blue jersey, will have « crimson handkerchief 
tied around his hat. These are the figures to be met 
with on the beach or among the fish houses, as they carry 
great gray coils of nets or shapely willow creels. It is 
rather at Percé than in this village that the flsherman fs 
to be studied. Gaspé possesses fish houses, but it also 
has the summer visitor, although the reason of the latter's 
coming is quite beyond my grasp. There are some 
wharves and warehouses, a few dwellings and a tiny 
hotel on a hillside between two rivers, and a charming 
view down the noble harbor known as Gaspé Basin. I 
have found little else. 

Percé, which {s some thirty miles to the southwest, 
has aitracted me by the grandeur of its scenery, the 
primitiveness of its people, and ‘ts freedom from Phillis 
tines. There {is no hotel, and in consequence Percé is 
seldom visited, but riy stay in a quaint house a century 
and a half old, built of cedar throughout, has given me 
a distaste for Canadian hotels. No hotel could show 
such mahogany ‘‘chests of drawers” and tables, such 
mahogany tea-trays with brass handles, or such china 
and pewter ware. Iam tempted to linger indoors, with 
out explaining the town’s name. This is from the 
Rocher Percé, a raked cliff four hundred feet high and 
«ver athousand long, which rises out of the waves a 
little distance from the shore. It is pierced by an arch 
some twenty feet in height, worn through a hundred 
feet of solid reddish rock. A larger arch, through which 
a schooner could sail, has fallen in. Above the village 
there are hills rising to a high summit which is the sum- 
mit of red cliffs, for the hills have been cut through the 
middle, the outer half washed away by the sea. On 
one of the headlands stands a huge cross. Ask a fisher- 
man why it stands there, and he will say, ‘‘ That when 
in danger on the water we may see it and remember 
that Jesus died to save us.” 

Gasrk, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC, September 5. 


BRIGANDAGE IN MACEDONIA. 
By W. E. 


FEW days agolI met, for the hundredth time, 

the guard of a certain consulate here, a tall, 
strongly-built, black-eyed, bold-acting man in Albanian 
costume, with his be!t full of pistols and knives. You 
cannot meet him and not be struck by his appearance 
and bearing. ‘‘ How much like a brigand he looks !” 
said I. ‘‘ He is an ex-brigand,” was the response. 

For a Bulgarian to bave been a brigand—one seeking 
to injure the Turks—would not beso wonderful. There 
is many a man to-day jn some sort of employ in Bulgaria 
who has as a great recommendation this: ‘‘ He was a 
brigand formerly. He fought on the mountains.” The 
conduct of the Turkish Government toward its soldiery 
is such as that it fosters robbery and a using of force as 
a means of support. Take the Turkish soldier, ill 
paid if ever paid, kept in rags. When sent in pursuit of 
robbers he sees food and clothing in the villages, and he 
knows that but for the connivance of the villager the 
robbers could not live as they do. Who wonders that 
he robs and uses force to supply nis wishes! Should 
the villager give notice of the presence of robbers, he 
will be surely remembered and duly rewarded by the 
robbers. Why should he give notice and have soldiers 
quartered onhim ? Were] a villager, I should choose to 
entertain now and then arobber or two, rather than per 
force a squad of soldiery, especially were the robber of 
my nation at enmity with the Government. Could not 
the Government put down this brigandage? Yes, it 
could ; not easily in the summer, but in the winter it 
could. Why, then, does it not? 

It says this, frankly: ‘‘ It is vastly easter for us to get 
on as things are. Were we to undertake it, all Europe 
would raise such a how] about our ears as they did about 
‘the massacres.’ They would not allow us to carry the 
thing through.” It is evident that such a state of things 
cannot always exist. 


LOCKE, 


Let me add that in Bulyaria or Roumella brigandage, 
save as against the Turk, is not held in esteem, as in these 
regions. One can travel there by night as well as by 


day ; here not even by day in safety. 
A few months’ residence in Macedon'‘a, in a region 
where brigandage flourishes, and cspecially daily inter 
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course and frequent converse with one who was for six 
months previous to last May a captive in the hands of a 
band of brigands, has given me an opportunity to un- 
derstand as never before how brigandage is conducted. 
Strange as it may seem, it is held in esteem by not a 
few of the inhabitants of Macedonia. Itis a life of hard- 
ship and exposure and danger. It requires talents of 
no mean order to attain to the place of leader of a 
band. 

Were it not for the fact that the villagers living in the 
regions infested by brigands are more or less in league 
with them, brigandage as a calling could not prosper. 
A band has to draw its support—bread and meat—from 
the villages. It is done in this way: A band, say 
of twenty to thirty men, comes near to a village at 
nightfall. The captain of the band has acquaintances 
in the place, or else there may be one or more members 
of the band from the place. Taking care not to expose 
themselves so as to attract too much attention, the cap- 
tain watches till he sees some one pass whom he knows 
or whom he judges he can trust ; through him he sends 
word to certain persons, on wkom ‘he wishes to quarter 
his men, to come and see him at such a place. By the 
time they have responded it is dark enough to be able 
to pass freely, and so the men are allotted by their leader 
here and there for the night. Whatever is set before 
them they eat, and in the morning depart before day- 
light with bags replenished with bread and cheese, or 
whatever may be found in the way of eatables. As in 
ancient times, it is an honor to entertain guests ; no pay 
is asked, or expected, or given. Having eaten bread and 
salt with a man, how can you betray him? 

In the evening the conversation is upon their employ- 
ment, their successes or failures, their modes of proced- 
ure. It would not be natural to dwell on their failures 
so much as the opposite. Not infrequently the host says, 
‘‘ Here, take my son and keep him fora year; I give 
him to you for an apprentice.” ‘‘ Very well, I am will 
ing; let him come with us,” is the response. And s0 
young men join the band, and are educated in time so 
as to become members. When soldiers are sent in pur- 
suit, they, of course, cannot take rations of food with 
them, but live by foraging, being quartered on the vil- 
lages. The soldiers are not content to “eat such as God 
has provided,” as is commonly said when no extra food 
is prepared, but they demand many extras, and with 
force compel their hosts to prepare whatever they please 
to demand. It will be seen from the comparison of the 
conduct of the two bodies above described why the lat- 
ter are dreaded and not welcomed. Having as members 
of the band persons from villages and towns and cities, 
the band is able to collect certain information of the 
movements of persons, singly or in bodies, of the 
intended journeys of merchants, or of troops sent in 
pursuit, etc. Very seldom is an attack made that is not 
very carefully planned. Couriers bring word of the 
contemplated departure of a certain man or men, mer- 
chants going to buy goods. Scouts are stationed to give 
warning of departure or of progress, and at the fitting 
moment a swoop is made and the game is captured. 

These brigands are armed with the very best of weap- 
ons, and are known as seldom missing a shot. Each 
band has its beat, and keeps within its bounds. A cap- 
tive who has been ransomed is said io be thereby freed 
from a recapture. A favor done to members of a band 
is never forgotten. 

Some weeks ago a man who frequently journeys be- 
tween two cities in that region, having on his person 
some $250 in gold, was stopped by the pickets of a 
band ; but one of them said, ‘* See here, this is my man ; 
T’ll deal with him.” Taking him one side, he said, 
‘* Gather yourself together now, and hasten on your way 
with speed. I do not forget your kindness to me in 
such a place.” He had lent (?) the brigand a small sum 
of money when he was in great need. 

While I write comes the news of the attack and rob- 
bery of three merchants of $2,000 in gold, on the main 
road between this city and the railroad, in open day, 
and that on a road that has 500 mounted men (!) passing 
and repassing over it to guard it from such attacks. The 
robbers swooped down on to the road, secured the men, 
took their gold, but spared their lives, All of the par- 
ties to this transaction were of the same nationality. 
Only the day before, myself and family passed over this 
same read. One day last May two men were attacked, 
robbed, and then killed, lest they reveal who robbed 
them. Our guards pointed out to us the very spot as we 
passed over it, as likely to be of special interest to us! 
These things are so common as that no one seems to be 
disturbed, save the victims. I am assured that the num- 
ber of men in this city is not few who dare not go out of 
it a distance of two or three miles. 

A branch of the same business is the smuggling that 
is carried on, especially of tobacco. The sale of all 
tobacco now is unlawful, save by the company that has 
bought the monopoly. Some days ago the agent of the 
company in this place told me that he was amazed at the 
effroniery of the government officlals, who often re- 
marked to him as they offered him cigarettes, ‘‘ This is 
not from your factory ; itis smuggled goods.” A year or 





so ago a friend of ours here wished to purchase a good 
horse, a good roadster, and a smuggler brought one to 
him and said, ‘‘ You know in our business we have to 
keep only first class horses—otherwise we should be 
overtaken.” 

Just two weeks ago one of the city guards came upon 
a company of smugglers close by the city, less than a 
mile from the city proper, and less than half a mile from 
the barracks where there are at least 10,000 infantry 
and some hundreds of mounted cavalry. He ordered 
them to halt, but was answered by a bullet, which 
knocked him off bis horse. Leaving him dead where he 
fell, they took his horse and escaped, booty and all. 

So one might go on and fill page after page of 
facts—not rumor, but fac/s. As for me, I no longer 
wonder that brigandage exists and flourishes. It is com- 
monly held, I believe, that when crops are short and 
taxes are increased this calling flourishes the most. In 
accordance with this we may expect an unusual activity 
for the year to come, for the crops of cereals in this 
region have not been so short for very many years. Al- 
ready the price of wheat has almost doubled, and tke 
price of straw for fodder is three times as great as 
usual, higher than it has been for forty or fifty years. 

Monastir, Macedonia. 








AIDS TO FAITH. 
XIV.—THE SPIRITUAL INHERITANCE. 


‘« We are the voices of the wandering wind, 
Which moan for rest, and rest can never find ; 
Lo! as the wind is, so is mortal life, 

A moan, a sigh, a sob, a storm, a strife. 


‘“* Wherefore and whence we are ye cannot know, 
Nor where life springs, nor whither life doth go ; 
Weare as ye are, ghosts from the inane; 

What pleasure have we of our changeful pain ? 


‘* What pleasure hast thou of thy changeless bliss ? 
Nay, if love lasted, there were joy in this; 
But life’s way is the wind’s way : all these things 
Are but brief voices breathed on shifting strings.’’? 


HIS moan of the wandering wind which Prince 

Syddartha heard the Devas play in the secluded 
palace where his father vainly hoped he would never 
hear the sound of pain or see the sight of death, too 
truly interprets the continuous moan of life. For life 
begins with a cry in the cradle, and ends with a moan 
upon the dying bed ; and all the way from the cradle 
to the death-bed the sigh and the sob are audible. Into 
many lives comes laughter ; into all lives come tears. 
Many cups sparkle at the brim ; all cups have bitterness 
at the bottom. We sketch our pattern, fill our loom 
with gold and silver threads, and begin our weaving ; 
but however skillful our scheme, and however deft our 
fingers, some invisible hand intermeddles, and before 
the pattern is completed we find a dark thread of sor- 
row woven into it. 

How this universal experience of disappointment and 
of death shall be met is the perpetual problem both of 
religion and of philosophy. The world of thought has 
given to this problem two answers: one that of the Stoic, 
the other that of the Epicurean. The Stoic declares that 
suffering is inextricably interwoven into life, and the 
only escape from suffering is by escape from life ; 
meanwhile we must bear as best we can the inevitable. 
To seek exemption is to seek the impossible. To seek 
for pleasure is only, by intensifying desire, to intensify 
the certain disappointment. The only beatitude of thia 
philosophy is the cynical beatitude of Dean Swift : 
‘Blessed are they that do not expect much, for they 
shall not be disappointed.” Its consummate philosopby 
is that of Buddhism—existence is an evil; the supreme 
felicity is to pass out of the realm of consciousness. 

‘* Sorrow is 
Shadow to life, moving where life doth move ; 
Not to be laid aside until one lays 
Living aside, with all its changing states, 
Birth, growth, decay, love, hatred, pleasure, pain, 
Being and doing.’’? 


In its practical form it flees to suicide as the only refuge 
from the inevitable ills of life. ‘Against all the inju- 
ries of life,” says Seneca, ‘‘ I have the refuge of death.” 
And again, ‘‘ Depart from life as your impulse leads 
you, whether it be by the sword, or the knife, or the 
poison creeping through the veins; go your way and 
break the chains of slavery.” So great at one time in 
Rome was the passion for suicide, under the teaching of 
the ‘‘Orator of Death,” that Ptolemy, it is said, was 
compelled to banish the philosopher from Alexandria.* 
The other theory from the same premise draws a 
very different conclusion. Life is shadowed by inevi- 
table sorrow ; therefore let us take what pleasure we 
can to-day, and forget the future. Let us eat and drink, 
for to-morrow we die. The Persian poet and the Hindu 
poet interpret life alike ; to both life is but ‘‘a moan, a 





1“ The Light of Asia,’”’ Book ITI, 

2“ The Light of Asia,” Book VI. 

3 See on this subject Lecky’s “ History of European Morals,” 
Vol. L, pp. 221 and 235, 





sigh, a sob, a storm, a strife’;” but the Persian poet, in- 
terpreter of the Epicurean philosophy, draws a very 
different conclusion : 


‘* T sometimes think that never blows so rd 
The Rose as where some buried Cwsar bled ; 
That every Hyacinth the Garden wears 
Dropt in her Lap from some once lovely Heal. 


* And this reviving Herb whose tender Green 
Fledges the River- Lip on which we lean— 
Ab, lean upon it lightly! for who knows 
From what once lovely Lip it springs unseen ! 


** Ab, my Belovéd! fill the cup that clears 
To pay of past Regret and future Fears ; 
To-morrow !—Why, To-morrow I may be 
Myself with Yesterday’s Sev’n thousand Years.”’! 


While Stoical philosophy leads to despair, Epicurean 
philosophy leads to the death of all that is highest and 
best In human instincts and affections. It leads inevi- 
tably to skepticism, not only respecting God or the gods, 
but also respecting human virtues. It regards it as the 
chief end of philosophy to banish, as fllusions of the 
imagination, every form of religious bellef, and becomes 
by the inevitable law of its own being an apology for 
vice, or at best a tranquil indifferentism toward all hero- 
ism and virtue.’ 

Now, at a time when the wisest philosophy and the 
devoutest religion of the world had conceived no better 
solution for the problem of pain than these solutions of 
these two antagonistic philosophies, each of which pro- 
posed surrender to the inevitable, the one a cheerful and 
the other a reluctant surrender, there appeared a class 
of prophet-teachers who professed to bring a promise 
from God of victory over suffering. Repudlating alike 
the sensuous self-indulgence of the Epicurean, and the 
enforced serenity in despair of the Stoic, these Hebrew 
prophets asserted that for those who would acc: pt their 
faith God would ‘‘ swallow up death in victory,” ‘‘ wipe 
away all tears from their eyes,” ‘‘ make them more than 
conquerors,” give them a victory that ‘‘overcometh the 
world.” Sometimes these promises were expressed in 
direct form ; sometimes they were expressed, with cer- 
tainly no less validity, as experiences of fulfillment. 
They that had received this word of hope sang songs 
of joy in the night: ‘‘Be of good cheer, I have over- 
come the world ;” “‘ we glory in tribulations also ;” ‘‘ we 
are troubled on every side, yet not distressed ; per- 
plexed, but not in despair; persecuted, but not for- 
saken ; cast down, but not destroyed.” ‘‘I take pleas- 
ure in infirmities, in reproaches, in necessities, in 
persecution, in distresses, for Christ’s sake.” This is the 
promise of the Christian religion; a promise, not of 
deliverance from suffering, but of victory in suffering ; 
a promise summed up in the declaration : ‘‘ Blessed are 
they that mourn, for they shall be comforted.” 

It is not strange that men doubt so large—if I may be 
pardoned the expression, so audacious—a promise as 
this ; for it must be confessed that a great many professed 
Christians give very little evidence that they appreciate 
it or believe in it when trouble comes upon them. In 
all outward signs and semblances of grief, and, so far 
as appearance goes, in much of inward experience, they 
seem to sorrow exactly as others who have no hope. 
They do not glory in tribulations, or take pleasure in 
distresses, and count it enough if by their Christian 
principle they are restrained from drowning their sor- 
row with the Epicurean in pleasurable excitements, or 
from seeking with the Stoic to escape it in the oblivion 
of forgetfulness—a sort of modified and temporary Nir- 
vana. Nevertheless, Christians do belleve this promise, 
though with a half-hearted belief; and the reason of 
their faith is an experience which, unhappily, is only a 
half hearted experfence. The Christian religion has 
conquered, or at least is conquering, sorrow. Outside 
of Christendom no such song could be written or sung 
as Franz Abt’s apostrophe to “Tears.” The contrast 
between Christianity and the best form of paganism 
in this respect is illustrated by the contrast between the 
closing hours of Socrates and of Christ. ‘Whence, O 
Socrates,” asks Cebes, ‘“‘can we procure a skillful 
charmer for our fears of death, now that you are about 
to leave us?” ‘Greece is wide, Cebes,” is the reply, 
“and fn it surely there are skillful men ; and there are 
many barbarous nations, all of which you should search 
seeking such a charmer, sparing neither money nor 
toil.”* ‘* Let not your heart be troubled,” said Jesus of 
Nazereth ; “‘ ye believe in God ; believe also in me.” “I 
will not leave you comfortless, I will come to you.” 
“Peace I leave with you, my peace I give unto you; 
not as the world giveth give I unto you. Let not your 
heart be troubled, neither let it be afraid.” 

Through all subsequent history this contrast between 
Christianity and the highest type of human philosophy, 
unaided by revelation, runs. Scholars who have ex- 
plored the burying-grounds of ancient Greece, and 
studied the inscriptions buried there, tell us that there 





1 Rubdiydt of Omar Khayyam, pp. 37-8. 

2 See Lecky’s “ History of European Morals,” Vol. L, pp. 171 
184, 
® Last? words of Socrates in the “‘ Phedo.” 
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is not one to be found bearing a word of promise or 
of hope. The tombstone has its face turned toward the 
past, and Memory is the only comforter who stands by 
the mourner at the grave. ‘‘ He was a good husband ;” 
‘*she was a true wife ;” ‘‘he lived nobly ;” ‘‘ he died 
heroically.” Such are the inscriptions on the pagan 
monuments. Not a single engraved aspiration or ¢x- 
pectation is to be found. On the other hand, the walls 
of the catacombs of Rome—darkest and most dismal 
burial place in the world—are covered all over with words 
of promise and symbols of hope. But I need not go 
back to the death-bed of Socrates or the graveyard of 
Greece. A few years ago Colonel R»bert Iagersoll, the 
eloquent apostle of atheistic philosophy, who denounces 
the Christian religion as a product of priestcraft and 
an instrument of oppression, was invited to briog toa 
sorrowing family at an open grave the best comfort his 
philosophy could afford, and all that he could say was, in 
substance, this : ‘‘ Another vessel has been launched upon 
the boundless and unknown sea ; and whether, when our 
time cemes to launch upon this strange voyage, weshall 
meet it up»n the main no one cun tell.” A few years 
later our Christian President and his Christian wife 
were called on to go aown into the valley of the shadow 
of death, while the people of two nations stood awe- 
struck, looking on and listening; and from the dark 
valley there came borne upon the air the old, old song 
of the ancient Hebrew : ‘* Yea, though I walk through 
the valley of the shadow of death I will fear no evil : 
for thou art with me; thy rod and thy staff they com- 
fort me.” Surely wein America have reason to believe 
that the promise of God's word that he will swallow up 
death in victory, that he will give a blessing to those 
that mourn, that he will make sorrow radiant, so that 
his children shall no longer fiee from it into pleasure or 
into death, is true. 

The other promise, of which I have left myself too 
little room to speak at length, isthe promise of Scripture 
to relleve the soul of the burden of remorse. I have 
already pointed out this promise as a characteri-tic of 
the Bible in the article on the ‘ Forgiveness of Sins ;” 
and I have already indicated it as an exclusive cha: acter- 
istic of the Bible, in the contrast noted between the 
explicit promise of the Hebrew Scriptures and the vague 
and indefinite hope of the Hindu Vedas. I do not think 
I can better illustrate both these pvints than by telling a 
dramatic story in the experience of a distinguished 
missionary, the Rev. Dr. Jacob Chamberlain, of the 
Reformed Dutch Board of Missions in India. 

Dr. Jacob Chamberlain some years since started with 
a few faithful native helpers on a missionary tour into 
the interior of India, resolved to carry the Gospel as 
itinerants to the towns and cities where no mission 
stations were planted. In the course of his j urney he 
came upon a walled city, and, fatigued with his expedi- 
tion, sat down to rest outside the city walls, while his 
helpers went in, I believe to obtain some provisions. 
They presently returned, saying that it would be im- 
possible for them to enter the city and preach the 
Gospel there. ‘‘Why so?” asked Dr. Chamberlain. 
‘* Because,” was the reply, ‘“‘the news of our coming 
has been noised abrosd, and the Brahmins have aroused 
a mob which is now gathering, and which is resolved 
that if weerter the city we shall not leave it alive.” Dr. 
Chamberlain’s fatigue disappeared at this intelligence, 
and, rising, he prepared to enter the city. ‘‘ We took,” 
sald he to his helpers, ‘‘a solemn vow upon our knees 
before we started upon this journey, that we would 
leave no town or city on our way without giving the 
Gospel message. I am going in to fulfill my vow; you 
can follow me cr walt outside as you prefer.” They 
followed him. Inthe center of the city was the great 
temple, a broad avenue leading up to it from the city 
gates. As Dr. Chamberlain and his companions walked 
up to this avenue the people streamed down the side 
streets and thronged up surging afterthem. When Dr. 
Chamberlain had reached the temple steps over a thou. 
sand were gathered in the square before him. many of 
them with threatening faces and scowling brows, while 
on the outskirts he could see men who had gathered 
stones and were urging each other on to begin the 
assault. He took his stand with his back against one 
of the great pillars of the temple, that he might not be 
assaulted from behind, and then spoke with a loud, clear 
voice so that all could hear: ‘‘ I have a secret,” he said, 
‘‘which I have come to tell you. I see that you want 
to kill me, and I am willing to die; but first I want to 
leave that secret here behind me. I want to select five 
of your number ; I will leave it with them; then you 
may kill me, and they shall decide whether they will 
repeat it to you or no.” The native Indian is not with- 
out that curiosity which has been regarded as character- 
istic of the Yankee. The mob halted, and hesitated in 
its purpose, and Dr. Chamberlatn assumed its consent 
and proceeded to execute hisplan. Selecting men from 
the crowd by their turbans, he beckoned them to him. 
‘* You with the red turban, you with the white, you 
with the green, you with the blue, you with the black, 
come forward ; the rest of you stand back ! stand back |!” 
A crowd does not readily stand back under such cir- 





cumstances, and though a little space was left where the 
five chosen men could stand, the space was not large. 
Then in a low voice, not readily audible except to the 
five, Dr. Chamberlain began the story of his secret. 
“You know,” said he, ‘‘the song you sing in your 
temples ;” and then he chanted to them, to the music 
which they had often heard from their own priests : 

**O Vishnu, all our prayers, and all our fastings, and 
all our services, are powerluss to take away from us the 
burden of sin! O Vishnu! O Vishnu! Who shall lift 
off from us this burden of sin ?” 

And the people heard the song they had often heard 
in their temple service, and a great bush fell over them, 
and they listened, and Dr. Chamberlain raised his voice 
alittle. ‘‘ And you know,” he continued, ‘‘ the song 
which on the banks of the Ganges you sing ;” and then 
he chanted a more popular song to a more popular mel- 
ody, a sort of Moody and Sankey Brahminical hymn : 

**O Vishou, all our bathings and all our pilgrimages 
are powerless to lift off from us the burden of sin! O 
Vishnu! O Vishnu! How shail we find relief from 
this burden of sin ?” 

And the people heard the song they sang themselves, 
and drew still nearer, and Dr. Caamberlain dropped the 
guise of secret-telling and raised his voice so that the out- 
ermost in the circle could hear him. ‘‘I bave come,” 
he said, ‘‘ to answer the question your priests ask in vain 
in the temple, and you ask in vain on the banks of the 
Ganges ; I have come to tell youof one who will lift off 
from you the burden o/ sin.” And he told them the story 
of Christ and his redeeming love ; and before he left 
the city those who had been eager to kill him had 
bought eighty copies of Scriptures, Gospels, and tracts, 
that they might learn more about this wonderful 
‘Lifter of the burden of sin.” 

Now, f do not tell this story for the purpose of arous 
ing the reader’s admiration for the almost inspired con- 
duct and courage of the missionary ; though I think it 
well that we should know the heroism that is so little 
known, and the genius that is so little honored, in our 
missionary fields. I tell the story for the purpose of 
making clear to the reader what these poor pagans 
readily apprehended, but what the modern admirers of 
Universal Religion seem to me to ignore—the broad dis 
linction between the Christian religion and the highest 
and best of the pagan religions. Lydia Maria Child has 
written a suggestive little book entitled ‘‘ The Aspira- 
tions of Humanity,” in which she undertakes to show 
by quotations from the religious literature of all nations 
an epochs that the religious aspirations of men are 
everywhere and always the same. This is measurably 
true. Hunger does not differ in different races nor in 
different epochs. What distinguishes the Christian 
religion is the fact that it satisfies the hunger to which 
other religions only give expression. The prayers of 
Christianity ard paganism are akin; but nowhere out 
side of Christendom is there to be found a religious 1.t- 
erature which abounds in expressions of the experience 
of peace in pardon, and rest in communion with God. 
Nowhere outside of Christian literature is there to be 
found even any explicit promise of the forgiveness of 
sins and the filial oneness with the Father. The only 
approximation to such promise is an occasional expres 
sion of hope, bern out of the very travail of the soul in 
its burden of sin and its spiritual loneliness. 

We belicve in this promise of the Gospel, in this 
succor from the burden of past sin, of regretful rec- 
ollections of evil done and opportunities for good 
neglected, chiefly because we have some experience and 
still larger observation of their fulfillment ; because we 
have peace with God through our Lord Jesus Christ, 
through whom we receive the reconciliation, and so are 
able to interpret that experience of peace as we find 
it expressed in the writings or manifested in the lives 
of others. The inheritance is an actual and realized 
inheritance, and we do not therefore need to go back 
and investigate the original authentication of the in- 
strument by which it has been bestowed upon us. [ 
do not need to quote here from the Christian hymnology 
expressions of these experiences, for they will occur to 
almost every reader, and if they do not he has but to 
open any church hymn-book and find them there ; but 
I may, perhaps, without danger of repeating a truism, 
cull the attention of the reader to the fact that this ex- 
perience of rellef from the burden of the past is in some 
sense characteristic, not merely of the spiritual children 
of God, but of all those who have lived in the atmos- 
phere and sunshine of Christianity. Why is it that 
India and China are stationary, while Europe and 
America are progressive ? Why is it that progress is 
confined to Christian peoples, while the life of pagan 
peoples is without exception unchanged from century to 
century ? I think the answer to this question will be 
found in the different directions which their respective 
religions give to Christian and pagan thought. The 
profoundest force in human life is its religious force, 
whether for good or for ill. The whole religious force 
of India is directed toward the past ; the whole effort of 
its priesthood and its services is directed toward ridding 
the soul of its burden of past errors and sins. It would 


probably be difficult to indicate any feature in a Hindu 
service having for its professed object the preparation 
of the worshiper for a better life-work in the future, ex- 
cept as deliverance from the burden of past sin may be 
so regarded. On the other hand, in a Protestant Chris- 
tendom we have been taught from our childhood to 
believe that God takes care of the past; that he has made 
provision for it ; that we not only may, but must, leave 
it with him ; that we need not concern ourselves with 
vain attempts to correct its errors or atone for its 
wrongs; that he asks nothing of us respecting the past 
excent to leave it with him ; that all he asks of us js to 
turn our thoughts to the present and to the future, to 
cease to do evil, and to learn to do well. And in the 
main, though certainly not as effectively or as clearly 
as might be, the Protestant pulpit directs the thoughts 
of Protestant congregations away from past sins and 
away from future fears toward present and prospective 
duties and obligations, Soctety, relieved by religious 
faith from the burden of the pust, sets its face toward 
the future, and marches forward, catchiog the insptra- 
tion of hope and the impulse to progress from the 
promise of the Guspel, even though it knows not whence 
tbat promise and that inspira ion come. 

To sum up, then, the results of this and the two pre- 
ceding articles: The Bible is aliterature, not a book : it 
is a lterature of divine promise, and it is this promise 
which gives to it both its sacredness and its untty. To 
b-lieve in the Bible is not to believe in any particular 
theory of the authorship of particular bouks, or any 
particular theological conception of inspiration; but it 
is to rely upon its promises, and to take possession of 
that which they offer to the soul ; and while Christians 
might easily and often do find other evidences for their 
faith in the Bible as the Word—that {s, the promises— 
of God, evidences in its original authentication by signs 
and wonders, in the intrinsic excellence of its moral and 
spiritual teachings, in the character of the lives therein 
portrayed, pre-eminently of the life of Jesus of Naza- 
reth, in a compari-on of it with otner contemporaneous 
writings, and in the history of the effects which it has 
produced in the world, still their chief reason for faith 
in it is that we are living in the age of the fulfillment of 
i's promises, and have already entered into the inherit. 
ance which it offers to God's children. We already 
possess @ supremacy OVcr Lature, peace, productive in- 
dustry, and good government, victory over sorrow and 
death, and deliverance from the burden of past sin. 

That inheritance of divine life and cha:acter which 
constitutes the consummate gift of Christendom I must 
leave to speak of in a further and final article. 

L. A. 


JEFF’S TREASURE. 
By E. P. Ros. 
I—ITS DISCOVERY. 


EFF, the hero of my tale, was as truly a part of the 
Southern Confederacy as the greater Ji ff at Rich- 
mond. Iudeed, if it had not been fur the humbler Jcff 
and the class he represented, the other Jeff would never 
have attained his bad eminence. 

Je ff’s prospects were as dark as himself. He pwned 
nothing, not even himself ; yet his dream of riches is 
the motive of my tale. He was regarded as a chattel, 
for whom a bill of sale would have been made as readily 
as for a bullock; yet, when chance and some heroism on 
his part gave into his hands the semblance of a foriune, 
he proved himeelf a man and brother by a prompt exnhi- 
bition of traits too common to human nature. 

Jeff was a native Virginian, and belonged to an 
F. F. V. in a certain practical, legal sense, which, thus 
far, had not greatly disturbed his equanimity. His 
solid physique and full, shining face showed that slav- 
ery had brought no horrors into his experfence. He had 
indulged, it is true, in vague yearnings for freedom, but 
bad been often told that libeity meant working for 
Yankees with a prompt, steady energy that appalied his 
indolent soul ; therefore he Lad begun to regard it as a 
mixed blessing. He was a house-servant and man of.all- 
work in a family whose means were limited, and whose 
men were in the Confederate army. His ‘“ missus” 
evinced a sort of weary content when he had been 
scolded or threatened into the completion of his tasks 
by nightfall. 

He then gave her and her daughters some compensa- 
tion for their trials with him by producing his fiddle, 
and making the warm summer evening resonant with a 
phase of music which only the African can evoke. Jeff 
was an artist, and had a complacent consciousness of 
the fact. He was a living instance of the truth that 
artists are born, not made. No knowledge of this gifted 
class had ever suggested to him his kinship; he did not 
even know what the word meant; but when his side 
face rested lovingly against his violin he felt that he was 
made of different clay from other “ niggahs.” During 
the day he indulged tn varied moods by the divine right 
and impulse of genius, unconsciously imitating his 








gifted brothers. In walting on the table, washing 
dishes, and hoeing the garden, he was as great a laggard 
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as Pegasus would have been if compelled to the labors of 
a cart-horse ; but when night came, and uncongenial 
toil was over, his soul expanded, his corrugated brow 
became smooth, his great black fingers flew back and 
forth over the strings as if driven by clectricity, and 
electric in effect were the sounds produced by his 
swiftly glancing bow. 

While the spirit of music so filled his heart that he 
could play to the moon and the silent stars, an audience 
inspired him with tenfold power, especially if the floor 
was cleared, or a smooth sward selected, for a dance. 
Rarely did he play long before all who could trip a 
measure were on their feet, and even the superannuated 
nodded and kept time, sighing that they were old. His 
services naturally came into great demand, and he was 
impartial in granting them; his mistress, in good- 
natured tolerance, acceding to requests which promised 
many forgetful hours at a time when the land was 
shadowed by war. Therefore Jeff was ofien at the 
more pretending residences of the nelghborhood, some- 
times fiddling in the detached kitchen of a Southern 
mansion to the shufile of heavy feet, again in the lighted 
parlor, especially when Confederate troops were quar- 
tered near. It was then that his strains took on their 
most inspiring and elevated character. He gave wings 
to the dark-eyed Southern girls; their feet scarcely 
touched the floor as they whirled with their cavaliers in 
gray, or threaded the mazes of the cotillon then and 
there in vogue. 

Nor did he disdain an invitation to a cross-roads 
tavern, frequented by poor whites and enlisted men, or, 
when the nights were warm, to a moonlit sward, on 
which he would invite his audience to a reel which left 
all breathless. While there was a rollicking element in 
the strains of his fiddle which a deacon could not resist, 
he, with the intuition of genius, adapted himself to the 
class before him. In the parlor, he called off the figures 
of a quadrille with a by-yo-leave-sah air, selecting, as a 
rule, the highest class of music that had blessed his ears, 
for he was ear-taught only. He would hold a half- 
washed dish in one position ten minutes at a time while 
listening to one ‘‘ob de young miassies at de pianny. 
Dat’s de way I’se gits up my scrumptious tunes. Dey 
can’t play nuffin’ in de daytime dat I can’t ‘prove on in 
de eb’nin’,” and his vanity did not lead him much 
astray. But when he was with those of his own color, 
or with the humtler classes, he gave them the musical 
vernacular of the region—rude, traditional quick-steps 
and songs, strung together with such variations of his 
own as made him the envy and despair of all other 
fiddlers in the vicinity. Indeed, rarely could he get 
away from a great house without a sample of his powers 
in this direction ; and then, blending with the rhythmical 
cadence of feet, the rustle of garments, would be evoked 
ripples of mirth and bursts of laughter, that were echoed 
back from the dim pine groves without. Finally, when, 
with his great foot beating time on the floor and every 
muscle of his body in motion, he ended with an original 
arrangement of ‘‘ Dixie,” the eyes of the gentlest 
maiden would flash as she joined the chorus of the men 
in gray, who were scarcely less excited for the moment 
than they would have been in « headlong cavalry 
charge. 

These were moments of glory for Jeff ; and, indeed, on 
all similar occasions he had a consciousness of his po- 
tency. He made the slave forget his bondage, the poor 
whites their poverty, maidens that their fathers, brothers, 
and lovers were absent, with the chances against their 
return, and the soldier that he might soon be food for 
cannon. 

At last there came a summer day when other music 
than that of Jeff’s fiddle resounded through that region. 
Two armies met and grappled through the long, sultry 
hours. Every moment death-wounds were given and 
received ; for, thick as insects, in woods, grove, and 
thicket, bullets whizzed ontheir fatal mission, while 
from every eminence demoniacal shells shrieked in ex- 
ultation over the havoc they wrought. Jeff's home was 
on the edge of the dattlefield, and as he trembled in the 
darkest corner of the cellar he thought, ‘‘ Dis yer beats 
all de thunder gusts I eber heared crack, run togedder 
in one big harricane.” With the night camesilence, ex- 
cept as it was broken by the groans and cries of wound- 
ed men; and with coming days the contending forces 
departed, having accorded to the fallen such poor burial 
as was given them when life was cheap and death the 
chief harvester in Virginia. 

For a day or two Jeff’s conscience was active, and the 
memory of the resolutions inspired by the din of war 
gave to his visage a preternatural seriousness. Dishes 
were washed so quickly and #0 thoroughly, and such 
havoc was made among the garden weeds, as to show that 
Jeff's idea of reform was of such a nature that the world 
might make a note of it with advantage. In the even- 
ing his fiddle wailed out psalm tunes to the entire exclu- 
sion of its former carnal strains. It must be admitted, 
however, that Jeff's grace was like the early dew. On 
the third evening ‘‘ Old Dan Tucker” slipped in among 
the hymns, and these were played in atime scarcely 
befitting their character. Then camea bit of news that 





awakened a wholly different train of thought and de- 
sire. A colored boy, more venturous than himself, was 
said to have picked up some ‘‘ Linkum” money on the 
battlefield. This information shed on the wild, wooded 
tract where the war trumpet had sounded the most 
fiercely a light more golden that that of the moon, then 
at its full; and Jeff resolved with the coming night he 
also would explore a region which nevertheless had 
nameless terrors for him. 

“Ef dere’s spooks anywhere, dey’s dereaway,” he 
muttered over his hoe; ‘‘ but, den, ki! dey woa’t ’fere 
wid dis yer niggah. What hab I'se got to do wid ae 
wah and de fightin’ an de jabbin’? De spooks cua't lay 
nuflin’ ter me, eben ef ole Massa an’ de res’ am a-fightin’ 
ter keep dere slabes, as folks say.” 

Having thus satisfied himself that the manes of the 
dead thousands could have no controversy with him, 
Jeff mustered sufficient resolution to visit the field that 
night. He took no one into his confidence, fearing lest 
if he discovered treasures of any kind he should not be 
left in undisturbed possession of them. During the day 
the rudiments of imagination which made him a mus! 
clan had been conjuring up the possible results of his 
expedition. 

‘De ting for dis culled pusson ter do is p'ramberlate 
ter de Linkum lines, Ki! I doesn’t want what drap outen 
our sojers’ pockets. I kin git Virginny-leaf widouten 
runnin’ ’mong de spooks arterit. De place for a big fin’ 
is where de brush is t'ick and de Linkum men craw] away 
so dey won't be tromp on. Who knows but I kin fin’ 
a place whar a gin’ral hide hisself! Ob cose if he haba 
lot of gol’ he’da stick itin de bush or kiver it right 
smart, so ’t oders moutn’t go froo ’im when he couldn’t 
help hisself.” 

Jeff thought he had reasoned himself into such a 
valorous state that he could walk across th® deserted 
battlefield with nonchalance; but as he entered on a 
deeply shadowed dirt road long since almost disused, 
he found strange creeping sensations running up and 
down his back. The moonlight filtered through the 
leaves with fantastic effects. A young silver poplar 
looked ghastly in the distance, and now and then a tree 
cut off by a shot looked almost human in its mutilation. 

He had not gone very far before he saw what appeared 
to be the body of a man lying across the road. Witha 
sudden chill he stopped and stared at the object. 
Gradually it resolved itself into a low mound in the dim 
light. Approaching cautiously he discovered, with a 
dull sense of horror, that asoldier had been buried where 
he had fallen, but covered so slightly that the tumulus 
scarcely more than outlined his form. 

“Ob cose I knowed I'd hab ter see dese t’ings ’fore I 
started. What I such a fool fer? De ’Feds nor de 
Yanks ain’t a-gwine ter bodder me if I ain’t steppin’ on 
“em or ober ’em ;” and he went scrupulously on the other 
side of the road. 

By and by, however, he came to a part of the wood 
lane where men had fallen by the score, and bodies had 
been covered in twos and threes and dozens. His head 
felt as if his very wool was becoming straight as he 
wound in and out and zigzagged in all directions lest he 
should step on or over agrave. A breeze stirred the forest, 
as if all the thousands buried in its shade had heaved a 
long, deep sigh. With chattering teeth Jeff stopped to 
listen ; then, reassured, continued to pick his tortuous 
way. Suddenly there was an ominous rustling in a 
thicket just bebind him, and he broke into a headlong 
flight across and over everything ; but the startled grunt 
of a hog revealed to him the prosaic nature of this spook. 
Scarcely any sound could have been more reassuring. 
The animal suggested bacon and hominy and hoe-cake— 
everything except the ghostly. Jeff berated himself 
angrily. 

“ Ki! you niggah ! dat ar hog got mo’ co’age dan you. 
He know he hab nuffin’ mo’ ter do wid de spooks dan 
youhab. De run ain’t far, and when I gits over dat de 
spooks on de side disaway can’t cross arter me;” and 
he hastened towards the spot where he supposed the 
Federals had been massed the most heavily, crossing an 
open field and splashing through a shallow place in the 
stream, that their ghostships might be reminded of run- 
ning water. 

On the further slope were the same sad evidences of 
poor mortality—graves here and there and often all too 
shallow, broken muskets, bullet-perforated canteens, 
and torn knapsacks, the débris of a pitched battle. 
Many trees and shrubs were so lacerated that their folli- 
age hung limp and wilting, while boughs with shriveled 
leaves strewed the ground. Nature’s wounds indicated 
that men had been mutilated as ruthlessly, 

For a time nothing of value rewarded Jeff's search, 
and he began to succumb to the gruesome associa tions of 
the place. At last he resolved to examine om) more 
thicket that bordered an old rail fence, and them make 
& long detour, rather than go back by the graveyard 
road over which he had come. Pushing the btishes 
aside, he peered among their shadows for some moments, 
and then uttered an exclamation of surprise and terror 
as he bounded backward. There was no mistake this 
time ; he had seen the figure of a man with a ray of 





moonlight filtering through the leaves on a ghastly 
bullet-hole in his temple. He sat with his back against 
the fence, and had not moved after receiving the shot. 
At his feet, dropped evidently from his nerveless hand, 
lay a metal box. All had flashed almost instantaneous- 
ly on Jeff’s vision. 

At first he was in doubt whether to take to his heels 
or to reconnoiter again, The soldier sat in such a life 
like attitude that, while Jeff knew he must be dead, 
taking the box seemed like robbing the living. Yes, 
worse than that ; for to the superstitious negro the dead 
man appeared to be watching his treasure. 

Jeff s cupidity slowly mastered his fears. Cautiously 
approaching the figure, he again pushed aside the screen- 
ing boughs, and with chattering teeth and trembling 
limbs looked upon the silent guardian of the treasure, 
half expecting the dead man to raise his head and warn 
him off with a threatening gesture. Since the figure 
remained motionless, Jeff made a headlong plunge, 
ciutched the box, then rana half mile without daring to 
look back. 

Not for his life would he cross the battlefield again, 
and it was Jate when by a wide circuit he approached 
the dwelling of his mistress. His panic had gradually 
subsided, and as he noted familiar objects he felt that he 
was beyond the proper range of the unquiet spirits of 
the dead. 

The remembrance of the soldier he had left sitting 
against the fence troubled him, it is true, and he was 
not quite sure that he had done with one so palpably 
robbed. That he bad not been followed appeared cer- 
tain, and he believed that the future possession of the 
treasure could be settled in only one way. He must 
hide it in a secret nook, and if it remained undis- 
turbed for a reasonable length of time, he might hope 
for its undisputed enjoyment. Therefore he stole into 
a dense copse, and buried the metal box at the foot of a 
persimmon tree ; then gained his humble quarters, where 
his sleep was so late and so sound that he had to be 
dragged almost outside the door the next morning 
before he shook off his lethargy. 


II.—ITS INFLUENCE. 


With the exception of the aptitude which enabled 
Jeff to catch and fix a tune in his mind with a fair de- 
gree of correctness, his mental processes were slow. 
Moreover, whether he should ever have any trouble 
with “ spooks” or not, one thing was true of him, as of 
many others in all stations of life—he was haunted by a 
ghost of aconscience. This uneasy spirit suggested to 
him, with annoying iteration, that his proceedings the 
night before were of a very unusual and doubtful char- 
acter. When at last he was fully awake, he sought to 
appease the accusing voice by unwonted diligence in all 
his tasks ; and the fat cook, a devout Baptist, took more 
than one occasion to say : ‘‘ You’se ina promisin’ frame, 
Jeff. Ef I’se was shoah dat you hol’ out long anuff to 
get ’mersed, I’d hab hopes on you; but, law! you'll 
be a-fiddlin’ de debil’s tunes fore de week’s out. I’se 
afeared dat dere must be an awful prov’dence, like a 
battle or harricane, wunst a week to keep you ser’ous ;” 
and the old woman sniffed down at him with ill-con- 
cealed disdain from her superior spiritual height. 

But Jeff was very serious all that day, for there was 
much on his mind. Perplexing questions tinged with 
supernatural terrors were pressing. Passing over those 
having a moral point, the most urgent one was : ‘‘ S’pose 
dat ar sojer miss him box, an’ come arter it to-night ! 
Ki! Ef I go to see, I mout run right on ter de spook. 
I’se a-gwine ter gib ’im his chance, an’ den take mine.” 
And that evening Jeff fortified himself and increased 
the cook’s hope by a succession of psalm tunes in which 
there was no lapse toward the ‘‘ debil’s” music. 

Next morning, after a long sleep, Jeff’s nerves were 
stronger, and he began to take a high hand with con- 
science. ‘‘Dat ar sojer has hab his chance,” he rea- 
soned. ‘‘Ef he want de box, he mus’ ’a’ come arter it 
last night. I’se done bin fa’r wid him, and now, ter- 
night, ef dat ar box ain’t ’sturbed, I’se a-gwine to see de 
‘scription and heft on it. T’oder night I was so ’fus- 
cated dat I couldn’t know nuffin’ straight.” 

Therefore, when all were sleeping, he stole to the 
persimmon tree, and was elated to find his treasure 
where he had slightly buried it. The little box seemed 
heavy, and was wholly unlike anything he had ever seen 
before. 

‘Ob cose it’s got money in it,” Jeff reasoned. ‘‘ Nuf- 
fin else ’ud be done up so tight an’ strong. I’se won’t 
open it jest yet, fear de missis or de culled boys ’spec’ 
someting. Ki! I isn’t a-gwine to be tied up, and hab 
dat box whip outen me. I’se’ll t’ink how I kin hide an’ 
spen’ de money kin’ of slowcution like.” And he 
restored the prize to its shallow excavation, and covered 
it with leaves, that no trace of fresh earth might be vis- 
ible. 

Jeff's deportment now began to evince a new evolu- 
tion in mental and moral processes. The influence of 
riches was quite as marked upon him as upon many of 
his white brothers and sisters, proving their essential 
kinship. To-day he began to sniff disdainfully at his 
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menial tasks, and in the evening ‘‘ Old Dan Tucker ”’ 
resounded from his fiddle with a rollicking abandon over 
which the cook groaned in despair, ‘‘ Dat ar niggah’s 
‘ligion drap off ob ’im like @ yaller fig from de bush. 
’Ligion dat’s skeert into us hain’t no ’count, anyhow.’ 

During the next few days it was evident that Jeff was 
rapidly falling from grace. Never had he been so slow 
and careless in his tasks, and more than once the thought 
crossed his mind that he had better take his box and 
“cut stick” for Washington, where ho believed that 
wealth and his fiddle would give him pre-eminence over 
his race. For prudential and other reasons he was in no 
haste to open the box, preferring rather to gloat over it, 
and to think how he could spend the money to the 
greatest advantage. He had been paying his court to a 
girl as black as himself on a neighboring plantation, 
but he now regarded such a match as preposterous. 

‘She ain’t good ‘nuff for me no mo’,” he reasoned. 
‘* T’se a-gwine ter shine up ter Jat yaller Suky dat’s been 
a-holdin’ her head so high ober to Marse Perkins’. I’se 
invited ter play ober dar ter-night, an’ |’ll make dat gal 
open her eye. Ki! she t’inks no cullud gemman in dese 
parts fit to hol’ a candle when she braid her long, straight 
ha’r ; but when she see de ribbins I kin git her to tie dat 
ha’r up wid, an’ de ear-rings I kin putin her ears, she 
larf on t’oder side ob her face. ’Fore I gol’se a -ywine ter 
buy dat ar gol’ ring ob Sam Milkins down at de tavern. 
’Spose it does take all I’se been sabin up. I’se needn't 
sabe any mo’. Dat ar box got nuff in it ter keep me 
like a lawd de rest ob my life. I’d open it ter-night if 
I wasn’t goin’ to Marse Perkins’.” 

Jeff carried out his high-handed measures, and ap- 
peared that evening at ‘‘ Marse Perkins’” with a ring 
of portentous size squeezed on the little finger of his left 
hand. It had something of the color of gold, and that is 
the best that can be said of it; but it had rendered its 
purchaser penniless. This fact sat lightly on Jeff's 
mind, however, as he remembered the box at the foot 
of the persimmon tree, and he stalked into the de- 
tached kitchen, where a dusky assemblage were to in- 
dulgein a shuffle, with the air of one who intends that 
his superiority shall be recognized at once. 

“Law sakes, Jeff,” sald Mandy, hisebon flame of the 
past; ‘‘yo’ comes in like a turkey-gobbler. Doesn’t 
yer know me ?” 

**Sartin, I know yer, Mandy. You’se a good gal in 
you’se way, but, law! you’se had yo’ spell. <A culled 
gemmen kin change his mind when he sees dat de 
’*finity’s done gone.” 

‘*Look here, Jeff Wobbles, does yo’ mean ter give 
me de sack ?” 

“‘T mean ter gib you good eb’nin’, Miss Mandy Mun- 
son. Yo’ can’t ‘spec’ a gemman to be degaged in de 
music and a gal at de same time,” replied Jeff, with 
oppressive gravity. 

‘Mister Johnsing, I’se t’ank yo’ for you’ arm,” said 
Mandy, with responsive dignity, to a man who stood 
near. ‘‘ Yer wait on me here, and yer kin wait on me 
home. I’se ’shamed on myself dat | took up wid a lout 
dat kin do nuffin’ but fiddle; but I was kind ob sorry 
for him, he sich a fool.’ 

“Go ’long,” remarked Jeff, smiling mysteriously. 
‘Ef yer knowed, yo’ ’ud be wringin’ yer han’s wus dan 
you did at de las’’tracted meetin’. Ah, Miss Suky, dat 
you ?” and Jeff for the first time doffed his hat. 

“ What’s in de wind, Jeff, dat you so scrumptious an’ 
bumptious-like dis eb’nin’?” Suky asked, a trifle scorn- 
fully. 

‘“*When de ’freshments parse ’roun’, I’se ’steem it a 
oblergation ter me ef you'll let me bring you de cake 
andcider. I’se sumpin’ fer you. Gemmen and ladies, 
took yer places,” he added, in a stentorian voice. ‘I 
ax yer’ sideration fer bein’ late, ’cose I had ’portant bust- 
ness. Now, 

‘*Bow dar, scrape dar ; 
Don’t hang ’bout de doah ; 
Shine up ter pretty gals 
An’ lead ’em on de floab,”’ 
and his fiddle seconded his exhortation with such in- 
citing strains that soon every foot was keeping time. 

Suky observed that the musician had eyes for her 
only, and that toward all others he maintained his de- 
pressing superiority. In vain did Mandy lavish tokens 
of favor on ‘‘ Mr. Johnsing.” Jeff did not lose his sud- 
den and unexpected indifference, and the great ring 
glistening on his finger added tothe mystery. There 
were many whispered surmises, but gradually the con- 
jecture that he had ‘‘ foun’ a heap of Linkum money” 
on the battlefield was regarded as the best explanation 
of the marked change in his bearing. 

Curiosity soon became more potent than Jeff’s fiddle, 
and the ‘‘’freshments” were hurried up. So far from 
resenting this, Jeff put his violin under his arm and 
stalked across the improvised ballroom to Miss Suky, 
oblivious of the fact that she had a suitor on efther 
‘side, 

‘“‘Gemmen,” he remarked, with condescension, ‘‘ dis 
lady am degaged to me durin’ de ’freshment period,” 
and he held out his arm in such a way that the massive 


ring glittered almost under Suky’s nose. The magnet 





drew ; his arm was taken in spite of the protests of the 
enamored swains. 

‘Permit me the segastion,” continued Jeff, ‘‘ dat toa 
lady ob yer ’finement dis place am not fit ter breave in. 
Wha's mo’, I doesn’t ’cline ter hab dese yer common 
niggahs a-whisperin’ an’ a-p’intin’ an’ a-’jecturin’ ’bout 
us. Lemme get yo’ aseat under de light ob de risin’ 
moon. De dusk ’ll obscurate you’ lubliness, so I’se kin 
tell you de news.” 

Suky, mystified and expectant, but complacent over 
another conquest, made no objections to these whis- 
pered suggestions, and was led to a seat under the 
shadow of atree. A chorus of not very flattering re- 
marks broke out, and ceased as suddenly when Jeff 
returned for a portion of the cake and cider. ‘ Mr. 
Wobbles, yo’se puttin’ on high airs to-night,” Suky 
remarked, with an {nterrogation point in her voice. 

‘Here's to de health of Mrs. Wobbles,” he remarked, 
lifting the cider to his lips. 

**T’se no ’jections to dat. Who is she to be ’” replied 
Suky, very innocently. 

“It’s not my ’tention to go furder and far’ wus. Dis 
am a case wha de present company am not cepted.” 

‘*'No, nor accepted jes’ yet, Mr. Wobbles. If you’se 
‘dressin’ yo’ remarks to me, you’se goin’ on jes’ 4 little 
too fas’.”’ 

‘* P’raps a little fas’, but yo’ll soon catch up wid me. 
You’se a lady dat got a min’ ob her own, I hope.” 

‘It’s mine yet, anyhow.” 

‘‘An’ yer kin keep as mum as a possum when de 
cawn is in de milk ?” 

‘** Dat ’pends.”’ 

‘*Ob cose it does ; but I'll trus’ yer; yer ain’t de one 
ter bite yer own nose off. Does yo’ see dat ar ring, 
Suky? Law! How pretty dat look on yer degaged 
finger |” 

“?Tain’t dar yet.” 

“Lemme put it dar. Ki! wouldn’t dey look, an’ 
gape, an’ pint, in dar yonder, when you come a-sailin’ 
in wid dat ar ring on !” 

‘* Yes, dey t’ink me a big fool to be taken with a ring 
—brass, too, like enough.” 

‘*No, Suky, it’s gol’, yaller gol’, de ’plexion of yer 
own fa’r han’. But, law! dis ain’t nuffin’ to what I’se’!! 
get yer. You shall hab rings an’ dresses an’ jules till 
yo’ ’stinguish de oder gals like de sun put out de stars.” 

“What yer foun’, Jeff Wobbles ?” 

‘*T’se foun’ what'll make you a lady if you has sente. 
I’se did you de compelment ob s’lecting you ter shar’ 
my fin’, if yo'll lemme put dis ring on yer degaged 
finger.” 

“Yo’ don’t say nuffin’ ’bout lub in dis yer ’range- 
ment,” Suky simpered, sidling up to him. 

‘Oh, dat kin’ ob sent’ment ’ll do for common nig- 
gahs,” Jeff explained, with dignity. ‘‘I’se heard my 
missus talk ’bout ’liances 'tw'xt people ob quality. Ki! 
Suky, I’se in a ’sition now ter make ’Ilance wid yer. 
Yo’ ain’t like dat gal Mandy. I’se done wid dat com- 
mon class. I may fiddle fur ’em now an’ den, jes’ to 
see ’em sport demselfs, while I’se lookin’ on kin’ ob 
s’perior like, yer know; but den dey ain’t our kin’ ob 
folks. You’se got qualities dat’ll shine like de risin’ 
moon dar.” Then in a whisper he added : ‘‘ De Linkum 
sojers am off dar ter de east’erd one night’s trabel, an’ 
dey’d sen’ us on ter Washin’on. Wunst yer get yar, an’ 
hab all de jules an’ dresses dat I gib you, dere’s not a 
culled gemman dereaway but ’ud bow down ter yer.” 

Here was a dazzling vision that Suky could not resist. 
Her ideas of freedom, like those of Jeff, were not very 
exalted. At that perlod slave property in the vicinity 
of the Union lines was fast melting away, and scarcely a 
night clapsed but some one was missing, the more ad- 
venturous and intelligent escaping first, and others fol- 
lowing as opportunity and motive pointed the way. 
The region under consideration had not yet been occu- 
pled by the Federals, and there was still no slight risk 
involved in flight. Suky did not realize the magnitude 
of this, and was not the first of her sex who had been 
persuaded into a leap in the dark by a cavalier and 
promised gold. 

As aresult of Jeff’s representations, the ‘‘ ’liance ” was 
made there and then, secrecy promised, and an escape 
to Washington agreed upon, to take place as soon as 
circumstances would permit. Suky’s mind, I regret to 
say, dwelt more on ‘‘ gemmen bowin’ down” to her than 
on the devotion of the allied suitor. In less than half 
an hour the momentous compact had been made and 
the ‘ yaller gal” won by a consideration often supreme 
with high contracting powers the world over. 

No lady of rank in Timbuctoo could have sailed into 
the kitchen ballroom with greater state than Suky, and 
Jeff supported her on his arm with the conscious air of 
one who has taken the prize from all competitors. With 
the assurance of a potentate he ensconced himself in the 
orchestra corner and called the dancers to their feet. 

But the spirit of mutiny was present. Eager eyes 
noted that the ring on Jeff’s hand was gone. Then it 
was seen glistening on Suky’s finger, as she ostenta- 
tiously fanned herself. The clamor broke out; ‘‘ Mr. 





Johnsing,” incited by Mandy and the two swains be- 
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tween whom Suky had been sandwiched, leading the 
revolt against Jetl’s arrogance and success. There were 
not a few, however, who had no personal wrongs to 
right, and who did not relish being made a cat’s-paw by 
the disaffected. These were bent on the natural pro 
gression and conclusion of the dance. In consequence 
of the wordy uproar, the master of the plantation ap 
peared and dispersed the assembly, sending his own serv 
ants to their quarters. 

Jeff nearly came to grief that night, for a party of 
malcontents followed him on his homeward walk. He, 
suspecting their purpose, dudged behind some shrubbery, 
heard their threats to break his head and smash his fid- 
dle, and then went back toatryst with Suky. That 
sagacious damsel had been meditating on the alliance 
she had made. Even inher rather sophisticated mind a 
semblance of love had been regarded as essential ; but 
since Jeff had put everything on such superior grounds, 
she felt that she should prove herself fit for new and 
exalted conditions of life by seeing to it that he made 
good all his remarkable promises. She remembered 
that he had not opened the box of money, and became 
a little skeptical as to its contents. Somebody might 
have watched Jeff and have carried it off. True, she 
had the ring, but that was not the price of her hand. 
Nothing less than had been promised would answer 
now, and when she stole out to meet Jeff she told him 
so. Under the witching moonlight he began to mani- 
fest tendencies to sentiment and tenderness, but she 
said: ‘‘Go ’long ; what dese common niggah ways got 
ter do wid a ’liance ? You show me de gol’ in dat box, 
dat’s de bargain. Den de ’Iance hol’ me fas’, an’ I'll 
help yer spen’ the money in Washin’on. We'll have a 
weddin’ scrumptious as white folks. But, law sakes ! 
Jeff Wobbles, ’tain’t no kind of ’Iiance till I see dat gol’, 
an’ hab some ob it, too.” 

Jeff had to succumb, like many higher-born suitors, 
with the added chagrin of remembering that he had first 
suggested the purely business-like aspect of the transac- 
tion. 

‘* Berry well ; meet me here ter-morrer night when I 
whistle like a whip-o’-will. But you ain’t so smart as yo’ 
tink yo’ are, Suky. You’se made it clar to me dat I’se 
got ter keep de han’lin’ cb dat gol’, or you'll be a carr’in’ 
this ‘liance business toofar. If I gib you gol’, I expec’ 
you to shine an’ be ’greeable-like ter me ebrey way you 
knows how. Dat’s only fa’r, doggoned ef it isn’t,” and 
Jeff spoke in a very aggrieved tone. 

Wily Suky chucked him under the chin, and said, 
‘* Show me de color ob de gol’, and de ‘Iiance come out 
all right.” Then she retired, believing that negotiations 
had proceeded far enough for the present. 

Jeff went home feeling that he had been forewarned 
and forearmed. Since her heart responded to a golden 
key only, he would keep that key and use it judiciously. 
During the early hours of the following night he wus 
very wary, and soon discovered that he was watched. 
He coolly slipped the collar from a savage dog, and soon 
there was a stampede from a nelghboring grove. An 
hour after, when all had become (ulet again, he took 
the dog, and, armed with an ax, he started, fully re 
solved on breaking the treasure-box upon which he had 
been gloating. 

The late moon had risen, and gave to Jeff a gnome- 
like aspect as he dug at the root of the persimmon tree. 
The mysterious box soon gleamed in his hand witha 
pale light, like the leaden casket containing Portia’s 
radiant face. Surely, when he struck the ‘‘open ses- 
ame” blow, that beauty which captivates young and 
old alike would dazzle his eyes. With heart now devoid 
of all compunction, and exultant in anticipation, he 
struck the box, shaving off the end he held furthest from 
him. 

An ‘‘ancient and fish-like smell” filled the air. 
Jeff sank on the ground, and stared at sardines 
ahd rancid oil instead of golden coins dropping from 
his treasure-box! They scarcely touched the ground 
before the dog snapped one up, The bewildered African 
knew not whrt to think. Had fish been the original 
contents of the box ? or had the soldier’s spook trans- 
formed the gold into this horrid mass ? One thing, how 
ever, was clear ; he had lost, not only Suky, but prestige. 
The yellow girl would scorn him, and tell of his prepos- 
terous promises. Mandy had been offended beyond 
hope, and he would become the laughing-stock and by 
word of all the colored boys for miles around. 

‘*Dare’s nuffin’ lef’ fer me but ter put out fer free- 
dom,” he soliloquized. ‘‘ Ki! I’se a-gwine ter git eben 
wid dat yaller gal yet. I’se ‘ll cut stick ter-morrer night, 
and she'll tink I ’sconded alone, and took de box wid 
me, and dat she was too sharp in dat ‘liance business.” 

So it turned out. Jeff and his fiddle vanished, and 
nothing was left to sustain Suky under the gibes of her 
associates except the ring, which she eventually learned 
was as brazen as her own ambition. 

Jeff in time became the servant of a Union officer, 
whose patience he tried even more than that of his toler- 
ant Southern mistress ; but when by the camp-fire he 
brought out his violin, all his shortcomings were con- 
doned. 
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INFLUENCE. 


1 ROW a pebble on the stream, 
See the widening circ’es gleam ! 
Each one clasps a sunny beam. 


Do a kindly deed, and shining 
Influence opens round it, twining 
In each curve a heavenly lining. 


As a rose in gentle living 
To the air its sweetness giving 
Does not feel its whole achieving, 


So, heart of love, thy faithful clinging 
Knows not how its fragrance winging 
Wakes the desert into singing. 
—[Julia K. Wing. 








CHATS ABOUT ART. 


EIGHTH PAPER. 
By Miss O. M. E. Rowe. 

TITIAN.—1477-1576. 
HE foremost painter of the Venetian school, whose 
real name was Tiz\ano Vecelli, was born in the 
rugged Cadore country the same year Caxton introduc d 
printing into England. During his life of a century, 
Columbus discovered America, Magellan sailed round 
the world, Copernicus proclaimed the solar system, Sa 
vonarola and Cranmer mounted to martyrs’ crowns on 
fiery chariots, Luther started the wave of reformation 
that broke the Pope’s power over conscience and intel- 
lect, and human achievement blossomed in the Renais- 
sance. The narrow limit of a single article forbids de- 
tails of his life or a complete list of his works, I can 
only sketch the elements that were wrought into his char 

acter and his art, and briefly indicate his masterpieces. 

Titian was descended from an illustrious Venetian 
family, and passed his youth peacefully among the Friu- 
lian Alps, whose mystery and grandeur deeply im- 
pressed him, for in manhood he loved to reproduce in 
strong, bold lines the effects of storm and sky, and the 
jagged, majestic mountain shapes of Cadore. There isa 
pretty legend that his boyish passion for color led him 
to paint a Madonna on the house wall with the juice of 
flowers. When fifteen years old he exchanged his 
mountain home and thestern peasantry for the splendor 
and luxury of Venice, then renowned for the rich dyes 
and glass, silks, velvets, and laces of her far-reaching 
commerce. The golden backgrounds and stiffness of 
Byzantine art had been supplanted by a careful study 
of nature and more realistic treatment. Van Eyck had 
introduced the first oil colors into Flanders, whence they 
spread to Italy. Bellini had already given a foretaste 
of that wealth of richly blended, glowing color which 
soon became the glory and distinguishing feature of 
Venetian art. While in the studio of the Bellini broth. 
ers, Titian grew dissatisfied with the painting he saw, 
though he is indebted to them for his correct drawing— 
the foundation of all good art, ancient or modern. He 
received from a fellow-student, Giorgione, the ideas of 
color which governed him many years. The two be- 
came friends and pariners, ambitious for future fame. 
When they were frescoing the Merchants’ Exchange in 
Venice, Giorgione became jealous of Titian’s greater 
success, and soon after, betrayed by a friend who robbed 
him of his sweetheart, he died of grief. Titian finished 
his pictures and sincerely mourned for him. 

When only eighteen years old he won recognition by a 
portrait of the noble Barbarigo. One of his early pict- 
ures, ‘“‘The Tribute Money” (2@)' deserves attention, 
because it shows the influence of Bellini modified by 
Giorgione. It is now in Dresden, and the face of Jesus 
is one transcending human thought and experience, as he 
asks, ‘‘ Whose image and superscription is this?” He 
points to the coin in the coarse hand of the tempter, 
whose low cunning and base jy make a contrast won- 
derful in conception and execution. One critic calls this 
** the most perfect picture from Titian’seasel.” It issaid 
he painted it to silence those who affirmed that he lacked 
finish when compared with Albert Direr. Bear in mind 
that photographs give no idea of the beauty of color 
he loved to embody in fair, soft flesh, speaking eye, lus- 
trous Lombard hair now known as Titian red, or the 
rich fold of mantle and flash of gem, or golden aureole 
of saint or angel. No wonder Tintoretto took for his 
motto, ‘‘ T.tian’s color and Angelo’s drawing.” 

ln 1514 Duke Alphonso invited him to Ferrara, where 
he painied family portraits and allegorical subjects, 
among them the “ Worship of Venus,” which shows 
two exquisite nymphs offering gifts to a statue of the 
goddess in a landscape of meadow and distant hi.ls. 
Winged Cupids fiit about, hang their bows on the 
apple boughs, roll on the ground, or pursue a hare who 
has stolen sacred fruit. Titian painted innumerable 
portraits of popes, princes, and poets, with whom he 
associated asa friend. After completing Arlosto’s por- 


1 The figures refer to the catalogue of the Soule Photograph 
Company, Boston, Mass. 





trait, the poet introduced Titian into his Orlando Furioso 
as areturn compliment. Although entertained at the 
palace, and transported about Venice in a gorgeous state 
barge, he worked industriously. His pictures of the 
ancient myth of Bacchus and Ariadne, now in London, 
and ‘‘ Venus Instructing a Maiden in the Mysteries of 
Bacchus” (19), now in Munich, give an idea of the sen- 
suous beauty demanded by the times. Two pictures 
now in London show warm religious feeling—‘‘ The 
Virgin’s Rest,” representing St. Catherine adoring the 
Virgin and Child, to whom the little St. John offers 
flowers ; and the ‘“‘ Noli Me Tangere,” showing Mary 
Magdalene as she springs up to greet the Master, who 
withdraws, saying, ‘‘ Touch me not, for I have not yet 
ascended to my Father.” Both of these have landscape 
backgrounds of rare beauty, such as Titian loved. 

“‘The Assumption of the Virgin” (5) now in Venice, 
was first exhibited ata festival in a splendid marble 
frame over the altar of the Frarl Church. Liibke says 
of this mas‘erpiece of Titian’s most vigorous period : 
“‘The magnificent form of the Madonna floats in space 
amidst a shining host (33 and 34) of rejoicing angels ; 
her face (42) is marvelously transfigured by a divine 
illumination as she gazes into the mystery of heaven. 
Far above her, with outstretched arms, God the Father, 
surrounded by a glory of angels; below are the apos- 
tles, gazing upward with passionate longing. Thestory 
is told with free, bold touches, and with overwhelming 
wealth of color.” Mellowed with age and dimmed with 
candle smoke, it is still the pride of the Venetian 
Academy. Those who have the photographs indicated 
in the previous ‘“‘ Chat” will be interested to compare 
Raphael’s with Titian's treatment of the Entombmert 
(14). Nicodemus and Joseph bear the sacred body ; 
St. John, in anguish, grasps His hand, and the terrified 
Marys cling to each other. Washington Alleton said : 
‘‘Tt seemed, as I looked atit, as if the ground shook 
under their tread, as if the air was darkened by their 
grief.” This work is famous for its rich color, weird 
lights and shadows. It is now in the Louvre, but Van 
Dyck formed his style upon it when Charles I. had it in 
England. Little is known of Titian’s home life, but its 
uaeventful character argues well for its tranquil peace. 
His wife Cecilia bore him three children before 1530, 
and the Madonnas of this period show how famillar he 
was with a mother’s tender caressings and love. Pom 
ponio, whose baby face he fondly reproduced for the 
Divine Child, became asad profligate. There is no proof 
that Titian led the dissipated life attributed to him ; in- 
deed, the unimpaired vigor of his old age militates 
against it. He lived in an age and with a people no- 
torious for intrigue and vice, and, unfortunately for bis 
fair name, was associated with a distinguished libertine, 
Aretino. Titian possessed a polished address and fine, 
courtly bearing, and naturally had many distinguished 
friends, for then, as now. the world valued manners and 
appearance more than character. His portrait (1) in the 
prime of life shows a strong face, with noble brow, 
spirited eyes, a finely cut nose, and soft, flowing beard. 
His fiftieth year was signalized by the grand ‘‘ Ma. 
donna di Casa Pesaro” (15), which deeply influenced 
Paul Veronese and other sixteenth century artists. 
Many years before, he painted Pesaro praying for suc- 
cess over the Turks; now he portrays bim presenting 
victorious thanks to Mary, Jesus, and St. Peter, at whose 
feet knee] the Pesaro family, richly attired. His Ma- 
donnas have now become grand, heroic women, full of 
majesty and maternal grace, end his saints are dignified, 
noble figures. He reached the height of passionate feel- 
ing in the “‘ Marder of St. Peter Martyr,” which he 
painted in competition with Palma and Pordenone. It 
was burned in a chapel, but not until Cellini, Rubens, 
and Reynolds had studied it, despairing to attain its 
vigor or color. Imagine the gnarled, giant trees, the 
far off mountains and distant city that send no help to 
the doomed man, upon whose upturned face falls the 
light that illumines the angels above him, while the 
tragic horror of his fleeing, helpless companion and the 
brutal passion of the murderer complete the strong real- 
ism. This picture telis us Michael Angelo had been to 
Venice, ‘‘not to remold Titian, but to reveal him to 
himself.” 

When Cecilia died, Titian was plunged in deep 
melancholy, and retired to his native Cadore. Woen 
he returned to Venice, his sister Orsa became the faith- 
ful housekeeper and tender mother to his two boys 
and baby Lavinia. He now removed to Casa Grande, 
whose gardens commanded a fine view of the Legune, 
Murano Isie, and distant Alps. Here he had many 
pupils, and, with a shrewd eye to business, his greed 
led him uwnscrupulously to retouch their feeble imita- 
tions and sell them as his own. Here also he enter- 
tained his friends sumptuously with delicious viands 
and wines at midnight, after an afternoon among the 
treasures of his studio, and an evening in the gondolas 
with the beautiful Venetian ladies. When Charles V. 
met the Pope at Bologna, where they secured peace to 
lialy at the price of her liberties, Aretino craftily 
brought Titian to the notice of the Emperor, whom 
the painter immortalized in many portraits, thereby 





securing for his children the rank of nobles, and 
golden sours for himself. He kept up his friendship with 
the Duke of Ferrara, who asked him to paint a Magda- 
len as beautiful but as tearful as possible. This he did 
in six weeks. Magdalen was a favorite and oft-repeated 
subject with this master, always showing the same 
type—finely rounded limbs, long golden-red hair, with 
the beautiful flesh in high relief from heavy shadows. 
Take away the tears and she becomes a conscious, 
voluptuous Venus. He yielded so much to the pres- 
sure of wealthy patrons that he was taunted with 
being only a portrait-painter. Then he produced the 
spirited ‘‘Battle of adore,” introducing the bold 
scenery of his native hills, whither he went every year, 
honored by his kinsfolk and old neighbors. 

Step by step Venetian art was approaching its per- 
fection, for Titian had won a place in Italy attained 
only by Angelo and Raphael. ‘‘ The Presentation of 
the Virgin in the Temple” (8) is one of the master’s 
most gorgeous and largest works. . It is twenty-five 
feet long, and represents the child Mary ascending the 
Temple steps to the venerable high priest, while 
gathered in the street below is a stirring group of 
senators, citizens, curious eager women (12), and in 
the foreground an old eggseller. His daughter 
Lavinia became very beautiful, and the father idolized 
her. The Dresden picture shows her in her fresh young 
days, clad in green velvet and holding a fan, while in 
the Madrid portrait she is Salome with the head of 
the Baptist (38). The familiar one with the casket 
upraised belongs to Lord Cowper, and the precious 
one with the fruit-dish held aloft is in Berlin. Then 
there is that strange picture after her marriage, which 
foreshadows a death like her mother’s. The devoted 
father is at her side, but a skull significantly les at 
the left. Titian was happy in her love, which con- 
soled him for the shameless Pomponic. Many of 
Titian’s noblest efforts are pictures of women, and 
when very beautiul and unknown thy have been 
designated as Titian’s mistresses. One of surpassing 
loveliness is in the Louvre; another, idealized and 
lovely, is the Flora of the Uffizi. The Pitti possesses 
the precious ‘‘ Bella” (26) in rich dress and jewels, a 
real patrician maiden. But the ‘‘St. John in the 
Wilderness” (13), ‘‘ Christ Crowned with Thorns,” and 
the ‘‘ Martyrdom of St. Lawrence” with the clamorous 
soldiers, attest his mastery of the high*st and stern- 
est types of manhood, while the first mention of a 
landscape picture in Italian art is the one Titlan sent 
to Pailip of Spain. Many a doge and prince would 
be unknown to-day but for the fact that Titian painted 
their portraits. 

When very old, his powers naturally waned, and once 
he angrily wrote on a picture, ‘‘ Titian fecit, fecit,” 
meaning to say, ‘‘ Truly Titian did it.” When ninety- 
six years old, Henry IIL. of France visited him, and his 
grace and venerable aspect won the King’s admiration. 
When approaching his hundredth year, Titian and his 
son were victims to the plague. When dying, thieves 
pillaged his beautiful Casa Grande of its jewéls, money, 
and pictures. The Venetians ignored the law of burial 
against those dying of the plague, and buried him in the 
Frari Church, for which he had painted the glorious 
Assumption ; and should you visit his grave new, you 
will find the Pesaro altar-piece near by. His last work, a 
Picta, now unfinished in Venice, was begun when the 
burden of ninety eight years made his brush unsteady, 
but the wonderful light on the figures is Titian’s own 
incomparable coloring, and in this respect neither 
Leonardo, Raphael, nor Angelo surpassed him, 


SALADS. 
By KATHERINE ARMSTRONG, 


ee dishes come from the hand of the cook thatare 

more appetizing than salads. They impart a relish 
to a meal that perhaps otherwise would be hardly invit- 
ing. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that, after being well 
made, salads should be brought to the table directly 
from the refrigerator ; for a warm salad bas lost all its 
charms, It should be kept at least an hour upon the 
ice, after being made, before serving, to become thor- 
oughly chilled. To ‘‘ get up” a good dinner, or a ;rood 
salad, with abundant and varied ingredients, requires no 
great skill; but to makea presentatle and delicious salad 
of odd bits of materia] that you may chance to have, and 
that otherwise would be wasted, is real economy, and 
also makes an acceptable addition to the usual courses— 
soup, meat and vegetables, and desserts. 

Salads are capable of great variation, and a little prac- 
tice enables one to devise an almost endless change. If 
one looks for perfect success in making salads, only the 
very best materials must be used. It is especially true 
in reference to cooking, ‘‘the best is really the cheap- 
est.” The first receipt for salad dressing can be made in 
quantity, and will keep, weil corked, indefinitely. It is 
& great convenience to have it ready made, as in an 
emergency a great deal of time is saved. A salad can 
be added to a hasty dinner to great advantage. A few 
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bits of cold boiled fish, boiled beets, hard-boiled eggs, 
and a head of lettuce, and a very palatable salad can be 
made ready in a few moments. 

MAYONNAISE DRESSING. 

Six spoonfuls of best olive oil, the same of cream, one- 
half teaspoonful of ground mustard, one teaspoonful of 
salt, one cup of vinegar. Beat well together, and put 
over the fire and bring to a boil ; then beat three eggs 
to a foam, and stir in, boiling one minute longer ; then 
remove from the fire, and continue to stir for five min 
utes longer. When cold it is ready for use. Melted 
butter can be substituted for oil, and milk for cream, if 
a plainer dressing is wanted. 

MAYONNAISE NO, 2, 

Into half a pint of hot vinegar stir two well beaten 
eggs, one spoonful of flour, one spoonful of sugar, a 
small teaspoonful of ground mustard, a little salt and 
pepper, and four large spoonfuls of melted butter or 
salad oil. Simmer all together a few moments, and i* 
will be as thick as custard. It should be well stirred, 
that it may be very smooth. 

CREAM DRESSING, 

One cup of sweet, fresh cream, one spoonful of curn- 
starch, the whites of two eggs beaten stiff, three spoon- 
fuls of lemon juice added gradually, three spoonfuls 
salad oil, two spoonfuls powdered sugar, one teaspoonful 
salt, one-half teaspoonful of made mustard, and a little 
pepper. Heat the cream almost to boiling, and into it 
stir the corn-starch, wet in a little cold milk. Boil two 
minutes, stirring constantly ; acd the sugar, and remove 
from the fire. When half cold beat in the whipped 
white of egg, set aside to cool, and when quite cold 
whip in the oil, salt. mustard, and pepper ; and if the 
salad is ready add the vinegar, and pour at once over it, 
and set it om the ice to chill. 

CABBAGE OR LETTUCE DRESSING, 

Beat well together and boil one cup of sweet milk, 
one spoonful of melted butter, two eggs, one spoonful 
of sugar, one teaspoonful of essence of celery, oil and 
condiments to suit. In another vessel boil ore cup of 
vinegar, and stir in, and let all boil up once; remove 
from the fire, cover, and set away to cool. To be poured 
over cabbage, chopped or thinly sliced, as preferred. 
These dressings are often served with lettuce, separately, 
but should be served liberally. To show how ‘‘ op{nions 
differ” on this point, we sat, not long ago, at a very 
stylish and (otherwise) generous table, where the mayon- 
naise was served from an ordinary mustard-pot. Later, 
we sat at an equally nice table, and the mayonnaise was 
served from a good sized covered vegetable dish. We 
confess to favoring the Jatter style. 

POTATO SALAD. 

Six large, cold, boiled, thinly-sliced potatoes, two 
small heads of lettuce broken in pieces, half a small 
onion cut very fine, two hserd-boiled eggs; cut up ino 
small pieces one spoonful vf capers. Mix all together, 
and pour over them either of the ubove dressings, or add 
plain oil, vinegar, and salt. 

POTATO SALAD NO. 2, 

Chop six cold boiled potatoes, add half a pound of 
botled ham or smoked tongue, one leek, a sprig of pars 
ley—all also chopped finely. Place all in an earthen 
bow], and put in half acup of olive oil, half a cup of 
vinegar (if not too sharp), one teaspoonful of salt, a 
pinch each of cayenne and black pepper. Mix well, 
and let stand an hour. Garnish with pickled sheep’s 
tongue (sliced), olives, and sprigs of miat. 

Potatoes to be used for salad should not be bolled 


mealy. 
ANCHOVY SALAD. 


Wash the anchovies, removing heads, fins, bones, etc. 
Put in a dish with some young onions, parsley, and let- 
tuce, all cut small, anl asliced lemon. Pour over all 
the juice of the lemon mixed with salad oil. 

RUSSIAN SALAD, 

Take of red beets, carrots, sweet potatoes, Irish pota- 
toes, string beans, one-half pint each, after being boiled 
and chopped about the size of peas; then add two 
pickled cucumbers and two stalks of celery, cut up the 
same size, one onion, chopped very fine, and one pint 
can of green peas. Mix all these ingredients well, with- 
out breaking; add nearly a teaspoonful of salt, and 
moisten all well with vinegar one-half and salad oil ‘one- 
half, in which half a teaspoonful of mustard has been 
dissolved. This is a very palatable dish, and, from the 
various colors of the vegetables, is a handsome one as 


well. 
LOBSTER SALAD. 


Lay the white, tender leaves of lettuce on a large, flat 
dish ; on these put the lobster, cut in small pieces ; over 
this pour the dressing, garnishing with the coral, 
chopped fine, and hard-boiled eggs cut in long strips ; 
also the legs of the lobster, to the taste. 

In place of lobster, use cold salmon, fresh or canned, 
and it will be found delicious. Or use sardines, cut up 
small, or cold halibut left from dinner, or even fresh 
codfish, garnishing with boiled beets and eggs, or sliced 
pickles, 





CHICKEN SALAD. 

Cut up small, with a knife, the white part only, after 
being boiled tender. Then cut up twice the quantity of 
white, tender celery. Mix these, and pour over enough 
dressing to moisten and shape it. Let it stand awhile, 
then turn out upon a flat dish, and over it pour enough 
dressing to cover. Garnish with hard-boiled eggs, cut 
lengthwise, and laid uniformly around the edge. Let- 
tuce may be used instead of celery; then the leaves 
should garnish the edge as well as the eggs. 

CAULIFLOWER SALAD. 

Boil the cauliflower till tender, and break in branches. 
Chop finely three small silver onions and two radishes, 
and add with one spoonful of capers and one of chopped 
olives. Garnish with white lettuce, and pour over all 
the cream sauce. 


SEASONABLE HINTS. 


HE season of the year is upon us when mothers 

tremble ‘lest the children take cold.” How to 
keep the children well during the change of seasons {s 
an important question. But forethought and intelligent 
care will, as a usual thing, prevent any serfous difficulty. 
Certainly warm rooms for sleeping are to be avoided. 
For a warm room at night cannot be a well-ventilated 
room, and pure air does much more toward keeping the 
children well than warm air. Dr. Sophia Jex Blake 
says: soft, warm clothing over the whole surface of the 
body, not close nurseries or confinement from outer alr, 
is what a baby needs. Warmth at night can be secured 
by warm night clothes and soft, warm coverings. It is 
positively cruel to change a baby’s clothes from the 
warm flannel and merinos of the day to the cotton and 
cam bric night clothes, as many thoughtless mothers do. 
Let baby have a flannel night dress, and over this put 
the dainty cambric gown, with its soft lace trimming. 
Of course, in spite of the mother’s greatest care the 
chiidren often take cold, butshe can many times prevent 
serlous results by prompt action. Dr. Blake says: ‘‘I 
will, then, endeavor to mention briefly the only remedial 
measures which may be legitimately employed in the 
nursery without risk of injury. Among the first comes 
the hot bath. If a baby has experienced a chill, or seems 
in any way out of sorts, the nurse will hardly ever err 
in undressing him before a fire, and giving him a five 
minutes’ bath in water about the temperature of 100 
degrees; following this with a thorough drying and 
consignment to bed for the rest of the day. If the 
child’s body is kept warm, while plea:y of fresh air 
circulates through the room, this simyile measure will 
often suffice to remove all uneasiness, and to prevent 
the slight chill resulting from cold. I! the breathing 
{is at all affected, or the child’s cry sounds hoarse, a 
poultice of linseed meal, or bran, will probably be use 
ful. It should be made by stirring the meal with boil- 
ing water to a stiff, smooth cons{stence, and then en- 
veloping the hot mass in a thin cloth or flannel, taking 
cire that itis not wet enough to drip, and that the bed 
and night clothes are not made damp in putting it on. 
A piece of wadding laid over the poultice will keep it 
warm longer. As soon as it becom:s cool it should be 
removed, and, if necessary, a hot one substituted. If 
another poultice is not put on, the chest should be care- 
fully dried, and spriokled with a little starch or violet 
powder, and a piece of warm flannel lafd over it for the 
next few hours. But if the symptoms of cold do not 
disappear within a few hours, a doctor should be at 
once called in, 

‘If there is any threatening of croup, a doctor should 
be quickly summoned ; but as the disease sometimes 
makes rapid progress, it may be well to make an ex- 
ception to my rule, and to give some hints for early 
treatment in case of delay in the appearance of the doc- 
tor. If the breathing is greatly embarrassed, and 
accompanied by the croupy cry, relfef may sometimes 
be obtained by holding a sponge wrung out of hot 
water to the throat, and applying smelling salts or sa/ 
volatile to the nose. If these measures are not sufticlent, 
from ten to twenty drops of wine of ipecacuanha may 
be given as an emetic, and if sickness ensues the child 
will usually be much the better for it. This remedy, 
however, is by no means to be left about in the nursery, 
but should be carefully locked away, and only used in 
cases of real emergency.” 








HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERIENCES. 


[The Editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, 
suggestions, and experiences for this column, Anonymous communi- 
cations cannot be noticed, | 


If The Christian Union is opposed—as it must be—to the cus- 
tom of wearing mourning, would it not do well to plant the 
seeds of a better way ia tne hearts of the children ? 

A little girl was picturing how she would be dressed if her 
mother were touie. ‘“‘ Why, mamma,” she said, “I would wear 
the longest blac¥ veil, and cover my dress with crape; I would 
even dye my hair black.”” The mother stroked the golden curls 
of her darling, and said, ** That would make mamma very sorry ”’ 
The next day brought a letter from the father, who had been to 
attend a funeral in a family beloved. Calling her ittle girl, she 
read to her these words~and we wish all the dear children had 





fathers who would teach them as wisely: ‘‘ The house is busy 
with se wing- women preparing the ladies for a mournful exhibi 
tion. I do hope, my dear wife, when I pass away, not five min- 
utes will be spent on the clothes question, and not a particle of 
mourning will be worn. It is all very shocking tome. Rather 
let the dear ones get together and read the ‘ precious words,’ and 
sing the sweet hymns, and talk lovingly and hopefully of the 
glorious life of the Christian in heaven.” O. 

It seems very proper to some earnest, hopeful Christians 
to use a symbol of bereavement when friends are taken from 
their earthly companionship, and we cannot deny them 
that comfort, if it is one; but ostentatious display, such 
as is described in the letter quoted by our correspondent, is 
vulgar as well as unchristian. Members of sisterhoods who 
have assumed a uniform have thereby relieved themselves 
of all the thought about dress which choice of material and 
color involves, and one who is in the first months of be- 
reavement often finds a quiet, black costume quite in accord- 
ance with a sorrow which is full of the comfort of Christ’s 
presence ; and it savors too much of that dogmatism which 
is quite unconsistent with a loving, Christlike spirit to con- 
demn all mourving symbols, when such is the case. But it 
is greatly to be deplored, and children should be taught the 
evil of it, that death is made the excuse for unusual dis 
play, an occasion for putting on an expensive, uncomforta- 
ble, and unbecoming attire, which no Christian woman 
should allow herself to countenance. 


In the issue of your paper of September 24 is an article 
on the subject of ‘‘ Rose Slugs.”” My own experience in 
this matter may be useful. 

More than twenty years ago [ formed a rose bed in my 
garden. Not having any other manure at hand, | put on a 
liberal supply from my poultry-house. Each year thereafter 
Iused the same fertilizer. I observed that while my own 
busbes were free from slugs or other like depredators, those 
of my neighbors’ gardens were deprived of their leaves 
early each year. At first I supposed the difference arose 
from the fact that my ground was free from the egg de 
posits, as it had not before been used for a like purpose ; 
but Isoon became convinced that the exemption of my rose 
bed from the nuisance was attributable entirely to the use 
of the droppings of my poultry house. 

[ leave my bushes, most of which are perpetuals, un- 
touched until spring, when I cut them down to the roots. 
Then, having pulverized the soil, I spread on a thin coating 
of this hen manure over the whole bed, not omitting the 
roots themselves. 

For more than twenty years I have practiced this plan, 
aod have had no difficulty or injury from slugs, except for 
two or three years. I think their appearance then was due 
to drought, and might have been prevented by watering. 
Ordinarily I use no means for protecting my bushes but that 
mentioned, and seldom fail of having fresh roses until, and 
sometimes in, November. During the present season | have 
not observed the appearance of a slug, and have not failed 
since the first of July of having roses twice a week to place 
upon the grave of a deceased friend. 


Respectfully, We 


Cananpaleva, N. Y. 


I have a friend, past thirty years, who from force of circum- 
stances has been obliged to live in distant countries where /it 
erary advantages have been very limited. As the evenings are 
long and te ious, my friend asks my advice about reading 
matter of an improving nature, and that request'l extend to you. 
As tastes differ so much, I know it is hard to suggest ; but for a 
beginning, I do nut think auything which requires very clo~e ap- 
plication advisable, as I do not wish to weary goud intentions. 
Do you think historical +tories are sufficiently founded to give 
one a correct idea of facts? Also, can you suggest some book 
which has a good, practical home bearing, together with any 
others you think well to recommend ? A. M. B. 


We should recommend for your friend the Chautauqua 
Course of Home Reading. An application to Miss Kate F. 
Kimball, Plainfield, N. J., will give you such information 
respecting the various branches of reading and the plan: 
pursued under the Chiutauqua management as will enable 
you, we are sure, to guide your friend wisely. We do not 
recommend historical stories indiscriminately, and if one is 
limited in time and has not a foundation of good historical 
knowledge, other reading would be more_advantageous, we 
think, than such stories. There are many books bearing 
upon the home in its various departments, and it would 
make a difference whether the book was to be used asa 
reference book or merely for reading. It is quite probable 
that you would find from Miss Kimball what you want in 
that respect. 


Will you kindly publish the address of the scholar or teacher 
in the Indian School at Carlisle, Pa ,to whom subscribers we'e 
requested last Fall to send materials for faucy-work, which the 
scholars could make into Christmas presents? One of your read- 
ers would lise to send some. E. M 

We have not known of any such want in the excellent 
school at Carlisle ; the letter referred to was from Hampton, 
Virginia, and all such contributions may be sent to the 
** Fancy-Work Class,”’ care Miss Tileston, Normal Institute, 
Hampton, Va. It should be remembered that this class 
was planned as an incentive to the speaking of English by 
the Iodian girls, admission to it being given as a reward 
for extra effort in the use of English instead of Indian in 
conversation. 

Those who have no fancy-work materials to send may per- 
haps be able to contribute soft, clean, old cotton, for hos- 
pital uses. Such rolls may be sent to Miss Abbott, at the 
same institute. 


Will you kindly inform me through your paper what prelimi- 
nary steps one must take wiio wishes to pursue the Chautauqua 
course in journaiism ? Yours very truly, A. B. 

Miss Kate F. Kimball, Plainfield, N. J., will give you the 
necessary information respecting the Chantanqua Course in 
Journalism, 
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MUM IS THE WORD. 


By Lrey Lrycotn MonTGOMERY. 


NE rainy Saturday night in March, in the fourth 
O story of a cheap tenement-house in Boston, a 
chubby, odd-looking child was dishing a savory supper 
of pork and beans. The dextrous, housewifely move- 
ments and high-necked pinafore of the queer little indi- 
vidual could not conceal the fact of a very boyish face 
and a pair of striped trousers ; nor was the mystery of 
gender solved when a tall boy bounced in, exclaiming, 
‘Beans! Oh, Maggie, what a jolly fellow you are !” 

The table was laid for seven, and almost upon the 
heels of the first came another boy and a girl, whe, with 
expressive sniffs and ejaculations, showed their appre- 
ciation of the luscious repast in store. 

‘Hark !” cried Maggie, holding up a stunted fore- 
Singer to the boisterous group ; ‘‘there’s pa !” 

All four rushed out to the narrow entry and peered 
down the dim stairway, lighted only by the small lamp 
which the thoughtful little housekeeper bore aloft. 

*« Tired, pa ?” said the older boy. 

~*©old, ain’t you ?” questioned the girl. 

‘* No,” panted a short, fat, meek-looking man, emerg- 
ing into view upon the steep, uncertain stairway. ‘‘I’ve 
got my chest protector on.” 

A merry laugh greeted this witty retort, and “ pa” 
was escorted into the family room, where little Maggie 
unfastened the “chest protector”—a huge white pla- 
card, bearing upon the front and back these words : 

‘‘Corns removed without pain. Apply to Dr. Seth 
Symonds, No. — Tremont Street.” 

A sixth member of this jovial family party now ap- 
peared—a girl of about twelve—carrying a great parcel 
half-concealed under her overskirt. 

She closed the door softly, and, with finger raised and 
a look of mysterious caution, said in a low voice as she 
opeped the parcel : 

‘‘ There were two hundred put on the bargain-counter 
‘this morning for ten cents apiece. Each of the other girls 
took ones with turned-up brims, and they all laughed 
at me for choosing these big things. One for you, 
Julia,” and she handed to her sister a broad-brimmed 
sun-hat, shell-shaped, in huge scallops, and marked in 
the crown with the mystic word ‘“ Seaside.” 

“ How splendid !” cried Julia, as she gratefully took 
the generous gift. ‘‘But you didn't let on about our 
secret, Fan ?” 

«*Not I,” replied Fan. 

‘‘Perhaps they guessed when they saw the name 
‘Seaside,’” ventured Maggie. ‘‘ Where is Chris, 
Fanny ?” 

*«He left the store with me,” replied the girl, ‘‘ but I 
could not wait forhim. He is probably counting the 
paving-stones or the panes of glass in the windows.” 

‘*We will not wait for him ; he is always late,” said 
the father, with a longing look at the steaming plate. 
‘* Sit down, children.” 

The invitation was speedily accepted, and the meal 
well under way when Christopher, a small boy with a 
very large head and high forehead, came in. 

** Ninety-seven !” he announced in a monotonous tone, 
as he entered, then went to aslate which hung by the 
window, and put down the figures, added them to a row 
of others already there, and said gravely, ‘ Total for 
the week, four hundred and thirty-three ; total for the 
month, seventeen hundred and ninety-four—bundles 
carried by Christopher Faithful, cash-boy at Morris & 
Perkins’,” then took his seat and commenced eating his 
beans in a curious manner, taking a certain number 
each time upon the blade of his knife, and not joining 
in the merry chit-chat of his brothers and sisters. 

Now, while this worthy family are enjoying their 
evening meal Iam going to tell their secret, the exist- 
ence of which has alreedy been hinted at. 

It began last year, in the early Fall, when little Mag- 
gie was recovering from a serious illness. He was the 
youngest of Peter Faithful’s six children, and his poor, 
tired-out mother left him, three days old, to the care of 
her placid husband, upon whom neither the cares nor the 
responsibilities of life rested very heavily. As the other 
children came in regular alternation of sex, the baby boy 
bore the name chosen some time before his appearance 
—Maggie—and, as years went by, proved a motherly 
sort of body and little homekeeper for the others, who 
very early in life began their careers as news and cash 
boys and girls. 

Maggie had been very ill for some weeks, and his con- 
valescence in the crowded tenement-house was very try- 
ing. The poor child longed for fresh air and seashore 
and ocean breezes. His father took him once in the 
horse-cars to Lynn Beach, and in the weary after-days 
the memory of that treat often came with soothing 
power to the restless boy. 

It awoke also in the stupid mind of Peter Faithful dor- 
mant remembrances of his childhood, and he drew the 





facts slowly up from their forty years’ oblivion, and 
recounted to the eager, listening children, how, from 
away up in the depths of Maine, he and his twin brother 
went every summer to spend a fortnight on the coast 
with a certain Mrs. Stebbins, who asked only a dollar a 
week for board, and regaled them with ‘‘clams and 
blueberry ple and fish and doughnuts.” 

The ambitious mind of the rising generation about 
him—each, except the youngest, earning his own ecanty 
bread of independence~took in these facts, and a few 
days after bore down upon their astounded parent with 
the practical proposition that they should all scrimp and 
save during the coming year and have a week next Au- 
gust on the beautiful shore and among the wild rocks 
and woods where their father used to xo, on the unfre- 
quented coast of Maine. 

‘It will be five or six dollars apiece,” said Tom, the 
eldest, ‘‘ and we can do it if we try.” 

To the inert man who had metged himself intoa walk- 
ing advertisement, patrolling Tremont Street from morn- 
ing till night, this seemed a wild, impossible undertak- 
ing ; yet as days went on and the children talked it 
over and over, he gradually resigned himeelf to listen to 
their plans, and finally to accept the idea, and think 
himself its originator. 

‘*Mis’ Stebbins may be dead,” he safd, cautfously, 
‘though she hed a big family, and some of them will 
be livin’ there, and there was others a8 kep’ a few board- 
ers, wen they could get em, fa the summer. We'll be 
sure to find places enough, for it ain't like the coast of 
Massachusetts, all built up with hotels and fine houses, 
where it costs a heap of money just for one day. It’s 
terrible wild-like and lonely, but the folks is nice, and 
there’s good fishing.” 

So it grew to be a settled fact that the Faithful family 
should go to Spar Point the next summer. 

Little Maggie grew strong and well, and baked and 
fried and mended for his busy household. Pennies were 
saved till they grew to dollars, and the secret was kept 
in the bosom of the Faithful; for, as ‘‘ pa” sagely re- 
marked : 

“If folks knew they could get for a dollar what they 
have to pay twenty or thirty for ’round here, they’d all 
be a-rushin’ down there, and mebbe we couldn’t get in; 
so, mind you all, ‘Mum is the word.’” 

Christopher kept a calendar on which he marked off 
each day as it passed, and announced how many re- 
mained till August, and there was a very general inter- 
est each morning in this proceeding. So the days passed 
by till they counted weeks, and the weeks till they be- 
came months, and now the last Saturday evening in 
March has come, and this happy family, comfortably 
secure from the increasing storm, linger over their sup- 
per, talking and planning for their summer trip. 

‘* Pa, has Dr. Symonds said anything about the part- 
nership this week ?’ asked Johnny. 

‘* Nothing—very—definite,” replied the benign pa, 
looking solemnly down at his plate. ‘‘It is pretty 
hard,” he contirued, ‘‘to think of that man settin’ at 
ease in his office, while I do the drudgery, slopping 
through the streets in all kinds of weather! Now, if I 
was a pardner, I'd feel it a compensation.” 

“Dr, Faithful!” said Julia, archly, knowing the 
weak spot of her ignorant, illiterate father. 

“That's it!” he replied. ‘I wouldn't mind a-car- 
ryin’ the thing ‘round if only my name wason it. Why, 
I’ve got to know the poor creeturs in the street by the 
way they walk, and I'd step on ‘em twice as often as ] 
do ef ‘twas ‘Faithful and Symonds.’ I can’t sleep 
nights a thinkin’ of the corns and bunions that afilict 
humanity !” 

This visionary hope was the castle in Spain with 
which the poor plodder sought to exalt himself in the 
eyes of his children, deceiving only himself, yet gaining 
by it a little of the self-respect he lost when he took up 
his present occupation. Somehow to-night his thoughts 
went back to early youth, when he had higher ambi- 
tions, and he heeded not the shrill tones about him till 
roused by Tom declaring : 

‘* Will Jones told me ’twas in his history—all about 
President Lincoln’s assassination |” 

Then the would-be doctor awoke to a becoming sense 
of paternal authority. 

‘“‘Hi-tory !” he exclaimed, and the words gurgled 
reprehensively through a mouthful of beans, while a 
few shot like mild explorives across the table. ‘ Why, 
I remember when Lincoln was assassinated! That 
isn’t history! History is abou: what happened long 
ago, in—in the dark ages !” 

This point might have been disputed but for the en- 
trance of a neighbor, and the scramble to hide the tell- 
tale ‘‘ Seasides”” under the table. After her departure 
the girls washed up the dishes, while they all talked of 
Spar Point. 

Just before they retired for the night, simple Peter 
perpetrated his weekly joke. ‘‘ Well,” he said, stretch 
ing himself out, and yawning, ‘I’ve been faithful 
another week !” 

“And me too,” ‘‘ Me too,” joined the other six in 
chorus. 


‘‘And what's more,” continued Peter, winking sol. 
emnly to Tom, ‘‘I mean to be faithful ali my life.” 

‘* Me too,” ‘‘ Me too,” repeated the four boys, while 
Julja and Fanny, not willing to bind themselves to such 
celibacy, turned up their pretty noses with a saucy look 
and flounced off to the little inner closet which served 
as their bedchamber. 

April, May, June, and July passed by, and at length 
August cathe with its sultry breath, its scorching days 
and heavy nights. The eventftil holiday week, seen by 
the Faithful family through the long perspective of thé 
past year, had come. Vague and exciting were the hints 
given the envious neighbors when they saw the gteat 
preparations for the journey, ‘ind heatd them tell the 
landlord they would not be hottie for 4 week. 

The placard telling of a pilinless removal of corns 
stood in a corner ; the cry of the newsboy, and the din 
of clerks shouting for ‘‘ cash,” were forgotten as, each 
with a small bundle, this joyful family marched in 
triumphal procession to the boat which was to take them 
to Portland. Early the next morning they went by train 
to the station where Peter said they would find a stage- 
coach to convey them to Spar Point. It was a wonder- 
ful journey, full of interest to all; but the boat was 
crowded and the cats were crowded with tourists, with 
satchels and shawl-sttaps and butidles innumerable. 
The children could scarcely find seats, and their poor 
father looked around in perfect bewilderment, unable to 
speak a word. All was changed from his childhood’s 
remembrance, and at the stution where the coach with 
its four prancing horses should have met them, men, 
women, and children crowded the platform; nurses, 
with cr) ing infants in their.arms, blocked the way, and 
dogs barked among the heels of every one ; while trunks 
and valises by the score, perambulators, inylid’s chairs, 
and numerous seaside paraphernalia were rapidly tum- 
bled to the other side, where, poiiting to a train in wait- 
ing, a staring sign bore these words : 

‘*This way to Spar Point.” 

Peter Faithful took off his hat, wiped the perspiration 
from his face, and looked mournfully at the .clamorous 
group about him. 

‘* Where were all these people going?” and ‘‘ Where 
were his coach and horses ”” 

Alas! He shook his head deprecatingly at the chil- 
dren as they were jostled hither and thither by the crowd. 
Then the whistle shrieked, the brakemen shouted, “ All 
aboard for Spar Point,” and, scarcely knowing where 
they were, they found themselves hurried on to the train 
with the others, and whizzing along toward their desti- 
nation. The poor children knew something was wrong, 
but had no opportunity to give vent to their fears during 
the half-hour’s journey, wedged in as they were between 
dozens of others in the aisle of the car; for, aside from 
the regular travel, there was an excursion to Spar Point 
that day. As the name was called, and they were all 
jostled out again, they demanded of their trembling 
parent what it meant. 

‘“* I—don't—know,” he said, rubbing his eyes, and 
looking dazed and confounded. ‘‘ There must be some 
mistake.” 

Yet, no ; there were the familiar landmarks known in 
his boyhood—that long, steep line of cliffs, the crescent- 
shaped, pebbly beach, the odd, triangular island off the 
coast, and the rocks and hills that towered in the dis- 
tance—all so well remembered ; yet the former quiet, 
lonely wild was strangely changed into a busy town. 

Dejected and downcast, the Faithful family wandered 
up and down the length and breadth of the noisy 
watering-place, through Surf Avenue and Wave Avenue, 
Sycamore, Highland, and Crescent Avenucs. Tele- 
graphic wires met from a dozen points, crowded barges 
rolled through the streets, great hotels stood on every 
corner, while fancy cottages and stately summer homes 
stood side by side, where were happy children playing 
on the lawns, and ladies and gentlemen of leisure swing- 
ing in hammocks or chatting on pilazzas. Then they 
wandered down to the beach, where it was comparatively 
quiet, near a long line of bathing-houses, and sat down 
upon the rocks. Tears were rolling down Maggie’s 
chubby cheeks, and Johnny kicked the sand viciously 
with the toe of his new boot. 

‘* What are we to do ?” asked Julia, jerking back her 
shell-shaped ‘‘ Seaside.” 

‘Tm hungry,” drawled Christopher, who had just 
finished counting the bathing-houses and the sails in 
view. 

A brilliant idea dawned upon the paternal mind. 

‘Our bright hopes is crushed,” he said, tragically, 
** but we'll go to a hote) and hev a big dinner afore we 
go home.” 

This proposal appealed to the feelings of all, and they 
started off quite cheerfully. As fate would have it, they 
turned their steps toward a large hotel they had not seen 
before. ‘‘ Stebbins’ Hotel” swung on the sign in blue 
and gold lettering, and the portly proprietor stood in the 
doorway to receive the queer-looking, tired-out guests 
that came wearily up the broad piazza steps. 

The years that had come between these two old play- 





mates, once equal in station, and with the same chances 
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before them, had drifted them very widely apart. Yet, 
notwithstanding his prosperity, there was 4 very kindly 
heart in Josiah Stebbins’s broad bosom. When Peter 
Faithful, recognizing the name, made himself known, 
he greeted him cordially. 

“ Brought your family Gown for the day ?” he said. 
‘* Bathing-suits and all!” with a glance at the modest 
parcels which held the week’s outfit of each. ‘‘ Come 
in; dinner is ready, and we won't forget old times in 
the reckoning.” 

‘Me and Dr. Seth Symonds,” said Peter, pompously, 
as he turned toward the dining-room, ‘‘ a-bein’—or 
a-goin’—or a-goin’ to be pardners, we takes turn about 
for our outin’s, and this buppened to be my turn.” 

Such a sumptuous dinner as they had! Served by 
white-aproned waiters, and with fruit and ice-cream 
galore ! 

‘* Better,” whispered Peter, under his breath, ‘‘ than 
his mother’s clams and blueberry pie and fish and dough- 
nuts.” 

It is astonishing how a good meal changes the aspect 
of things. After dinner the young Faithfuls ran and 
shouted on the beach, fished from the rocks, and bathed 
in the surf, forgetful of time and trains and their cruel 
disappointment. But compensation was instore. Good 
Josiah Stebbins read a few facts between the lines of his 
old friend’s statements, and offered them a couple of 
vacant rooms in an upper story, at a nominal price, if 
they chose to stay till the next day. 

Peter stroked his fat, beardless chin, looked silly in 
trying to appear wise, then sald : 

‘“* Well, as business ain't a very pressin’, and Dr. Seth 
Symonds bein’ at the office—I—guess we'll stay.” 

So they did, and never were hours so full of delight. 
The keen, bracing air, the wonderful moonlight on the 
broad ocean, the grand sunrise over the water the next 
morning, would be memories for all the coming year. 
But the final triumph was reached when Tom, instigated 
by his wary father, inscribed in the register the names 
of “Dr. Peter Faithful and family, Boston.” There, in 
black and white, it was recorded for the benefit of all 
after comers at Stebbins’ Hotel, Spar Point. 

‘*Now,” said Peter, gathering his flock together, pre- 
paratory to starting, on theafternoon of the next day, 
‘*the folks will probably think it strange we did not stay 
as long as we expected, so, mind you all—Mum is the 
word !” 








The English yacht ‘‘ Genesta” sailed for England 
October 8 There was but little attention paid to her 
departure ; a steam yacht that chanced to be at Staten 
Tsland at the time the ‘‘ Genesta” salled blew her whistle, 
and a ferryboat saluted the yacht in the same way as 
she passed. The ‘‘ Genesta” carried « crew of sixteen 
men. 





AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING-DESK. 


My Dear Nephews and Nieces : 


RIXIE and I have heard a beautiful story about 

some squirrels. We cannot tell it to you as well 
as it was told to us, but we will do as well as we can. 
The lady ‘from whom we heard it has such a large, 
loving heart that after loving people so much that she 
is always doing kind things for them, her love spills 
over and makes happiness for every living creature 
that comes near her. And doing kind things makes 
her grow kinder every day, for I think our kind acts do 
us more good than they do the people for whom we do 
them, and I am sure cruel deeds hurt the doer more 
than they do the intended sufferers. When you throw 
a stone at a cat, boys, the stone hits you harder than it 
hits the cat, and hurts you more. Our friend, whose 
story I mean fo tell you pretty soon, has a beautiful 
dog whose acquaintance you would be glad to make, and 
she has often had several cats come to take tea with her 
cat. She could tell you beautiful stories about her dog 
and her cat. Perhaps she will sometime. But now for 
the squirrel story. 

Once upon a time—this isa “ really, truly ” story— 
there lived in a pleasant home a family who were very 
kind to all animals. They liked to have the birds and 
squirrels enjoy thelr beautiful woods, and would not 
allow any harm to come to them if they could help it. 
The children used to take the young squirrels they 
found in the trees and keep them in the house, feeding 
them and caring for them till the little wild things grew 
so tame they would run freely to eat from the hand, 
and when let out into the woods again would always be 
glad to see their young friends coming toward them ; 
and one especially tame squirrel used to come to the 
house and run up to the second story and ask to be let 
into the children’s room, Once they missed the visitor 
for two or three weeks, and began to be afraid 
some evil had happened to her. One day the 
mother of the children was sitting in her sewing- 
room at work; the long French window was 
open, and the mamma was both surprised and de- 
lighted, as she heard a little scratching at her feet, to see 
the long-absent squirrel, who had come in through the 











window from the piazza outside. The little creature 
was evidently pleased to be so cordially received, but 
did not stay long. Perhaps the lady thought the call a 
short one, and feared the squirrel would not come again 
as before. Butin a little while the same little patter- 
ing feet came into the room, and the mother looked up 
to see the squirrel again; but what was that in her 
mouth? Little Margaret guesses {t was a nut ; but no, it 
was not a nut; it was a baby squirrel, and its proud 
mamma came and lafd it gently at the feet of the lady, 
and went away again. The lady thought perhaps Mrs. 
Squirrel was tired of feeding her baby, and was going 
to run away and leave it, as naughty human mothers 
sometimes run away and leave their babies on people’s 
doorsteps ; but it was no such thing, and pretty soon in 
she came again with another baby squirrel to lay beside 
the other. And this dear, loving little mother left her 
babies there at the feet of the mother of her friends, the 
children, « little while asif proudly exhibiting them, and 
then picked them up as before, one at a time, and carried 
them away to their home in the woods. Wesn’t thata 
wise little mother to bring her babies to be admired by 
her friends? But I am sorry to say the story has a sad 
ending, and all because of a gun. You know how I dis- 
like guns, and how sorry [ am when I see any of my 
nephews go out to get fun by taking the life of the happy 
creatures of the woods. One day a dreadful gun was 
fired, and this faithful little mother squirrel was killed. 
You may be sure her babies were as well cared for as 
human hands could do it, but I have no doubt the little 
bables missed the care of their own mamma. 


Avsurny, N, Y., August 30, 1885 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I was very glad to hear from you, and I wish you could see 
our garden. We think two plants must have come up from 
every seed that you sent me, and the flowers are beautiful. My 
marigolds, coreopsis, and asters especially blossom so profusely, 
and I am having many lovely bouquets from them. Besides 
our more common flowers, we have about one hundred varie- 
ties of the choicest roses, and, when the hybrids are in bloom, 
the whole house is made sweet by the fragrance of Jacque- 
minots, La Frances, Coquettes, and others too numero us to men- 
tion. Now the tuberoses and tea-roses take the place of the 
hybrid perpetuals, and, though not so numerous as the other’, 
the perfume is still more delightful. 

Our garden is not only devoted to flowers, but we raise nearly 
all our own vegetablee, and enjoy the nice potatoes, corn etc., 
much more than if we bought them, We also have a great deal 
of fruit, and our plums and pears will soon be ripe. 

We live quite in the heart of the city, yet we have a large yard 
besides the garden, and we greatly delight in lying in the ham 
mocks with some interesting book, or in playing croquet under 
the grand old trees. One week from to-morrow our schoo! 
commences, and I shall enter the H'gh School. We thought at 
one time I should be unable to attend next year, but I am feel- 
ing much better now, and expect to go. The doctor had me put 
on glasses, though, and I don't like that at all. With much love, 

Your niece, Besse H. 


I’m very sorry you have to wear glasses, but you may 
be grateful that by their help you are able to study. I 
wish you could have seen the gardenI walked in to-day. 
To name the flowers would be like making out a flower- 
seed dealer’s catalogue. There were sweet-peas by the 
thousand, and there were many vavieties of every kind 
of blossoms; asters of every color, and geraniums of 
every sort, with carnations and heliotropes, lilies and 
clematis vines, single dahlias and double poppies, and 
all were so thrifty and strong. The garden is high up 
on amountain, and I could not account for the luxuri- 
ance till I found that the rule of the garden was that 
every one who walked in it should pick freely, and that 
the blossoms were carried by the large basketful to the 
neighboring hotel every day for the use of the guests, 
To him that scattereth freely is given abundantly. 


Summer Hitt, Pike County, Il. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


Iam one of the old nieces, renewed, and I want to ask youa 
favor. Will you please send me the address of the cousin from 
** Waveland,” Florida, who offered to send some shells from the 
seashore there to the C. U. cousins? I want to ask her to send 
me a few shells and curious things from that far-off Southern 
seashore. I thought, maybe, some of the long moss that I read 
of, draping the trees in the South, might be in her vicinity, and 
she would be willing to send some to a cousin who is twelve 
years old, and has always lived in Central [llinois, ten miles 
from the Mississippi River, and whose heart just aches to see the 
salt water andaship. If I grow to be a woman I'll see it, for 
I’m studying hard for an education, and J can teach, and then 
I'll have the money to see some of the beauties of our country 
I will gladly pay postage on the package or packages, and if 1 
could find anything in this vicinity of interest to send, I'd he 
glad to return the courtesy to the Florida cousin. I was taught 
at home till I was eleven years old, and have been to public 
school one year. We have a good plano, and my music teaclier is 
a German gentleman, over fifty years of age, who says he was 
educated in Saxony, and that many noted Germans came from 
that province, among them them “ Queen Victoria's husband 
and Goethe.” 

Ma wishes to know where to mail the bundles of basted patch 
work for the colored school-children in the South, and also if 
some scrap story books and scrap picture bocks will be usefu 
now at the hospitals. 

Your affectionate niece, BELLE R. 


I hope before this you have received the address sent 
by mall. It isa good thing to be determined to get an 
education, and 1 do not doubt you will succeed if you 
persevere in your present purpose. Scrap-books are 
always welcome at the hospital, and basted patchwork 
can be sent to any of the schools whose address has 
been lately published. 








BorpENTowN, N. J., September 25, 1885. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

Your kind letter was forwarded to Blandford, Mass., where 
we were spending the summer. We had a delightful time up there 
among the mountains with our friends. We left home on the 
ist of August and came back on the 9th of September. The 
little yellow flowers that I spoke about did have curiously 
striped leaves. I think they must be called the ‘ adder’s 
tongue,” as you said. I have joined the C. T. C. C. and I think 
the work is very interesting. I think I shall take up the course 
of reading for the winter, but I am not quite sure. I took the 
care of a plant and the very first and last things in the Ob 
servatory for my work. Mamma says she received your letter. 
She thanks you for it, and will write to you soon. I commenced 
school on the 10th cf September. We have about sixty-five 
scholars in our school ; they have not all of them come In yet 

FLORENCE J. W 


We have not had many reports from our Town and 
Country Club members. I have been very remiss in my 
work, and shall have to ask to be given another chance. 


September 23, 1885. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 


I am going totell you about Edith Ives and me in this letter. 
We live in a house called the‘ Kensington.”’ It is an apartment 
house. There are eight houses, and they are all numbered. 
Edith lives on the third floor in No. 6, and I live on the first 
floor in No. 2. It is the only apartment house in our city. 

I wish you could see Edith. She has long, fair hair. We have 
such nice times together’ Would you mind telling me your 
real name? Your loving niece, Corinne M. 

“ KENSINGTON.” 


Many of the cousins will think it very funny to have 
houses arranged as yours is. It is very convenient to 
be able to shut your door and go away for a time, and 
know that the halls and stairways will be cared for while 
one is absent. But for real pleasure I like a low house 
in the country, with no neighbor near enough to hear 
the noise the children make, or smell] the smoke when 
we are cooking our beefsteaks. What more real name 
do you want than Patience Perplex ? 


RosE..e, N. J., October 3, 1885 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


I am going to be a good girl now, and write you the letter I 
promised you so long ago. I could only print then, but now I 
can write, but not with {nk. I go to the public school now, and 
I like it very much. I am going to try to go every day this year. 
Clara says a lesson every evening to mamma. Sheis only five 
years old, but can spell real nicely. 

It is almost bedtime, and I must stop. Good-by. From 

Beesig H. P. 


It is worth waiting some time to get such a letter as 
this, The letters are all very plainly formed, and there 
was not one misspelled word to correct. Please give 
Clara a kiss. 





What do you think of this for a riddle? I have 
guessed, and think itis very funny. Would you like 
to have me give you a few puzzles every week, as we 
used to do ? 


There are four letters which sound like an adjective of seven 
that is never feared in famine. 

The first is nothing but an interjection, the second an insect 
and verb, the third a body of water, the fourth a drink. 

1 and 2 spell a Latin preposition ; 3, 1,2 spell what ests corn 
and what bears corn; 3 and 4 are a large town; 3, 1,4 spella 
small house, Wrsox. 





Fremont Nanunta Acapemy, N. C., August 19, 1885, 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

It is with pleasure I write you a few lines to let you know that 
Thave got your letter and was glad to hear from you. I am 
going to school now. Our school bega” the fourth of this month. 
And | am going to all this five months if nothing happens. I 
study arithmetic D. and grammar D., geography D., and third 
reader and writing. We had a nice time at the exhibition that 
night. We said compositions and dialogues, etc. You said that 
my other letter was so good you wanted me to write you an- 
other one, and I thought I would write you another one. You 
must excuse me for not writing soon, for I didn’t have the time, 
Aunt Patience. I got the next term free, and took up a higher 
xTade in my studies. Our tree is living which we set out. My 
sister got the best map of the United States, and Professor hung 
it up in the schoolroom for us to look at. I ask you to excuse 
bad writing and spelling, for I aminahurry now. Thisisa 
very short letter, but maybe I can say more next time. So I 
must close. Yours very truly, Kate B. 


I am sorry you wrote in such a hurry, for you made 
a great many mistakes. It is best to write slowly and 
carefully, and then to read a letter over before sending 
it. I hope you will improve very’ much before you 
next write, and doubtless you will improve if you are 
studious during your five months of school. 


Fura, N. Y., September 14, 1885. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


The way I studied art is, the teacher talks with us about the 
artists and their pictures. I just began school again this morn 
ing, but Ido not have to go this afternoon. My cousin Edna 
eame last night. and we are having a very nice time. It ha 
been very hot here to-day. 

I go to Park Church Sunday-school 

Tihavk you very much for the postal you sent me, and I was 
very happy to see my letter in print. 

We were all in the country when the paper came. I want to 
go and play with Edna now ; we both have some |.tule dolls 

Your niece, AvELAIbE D, 


We have had quite a hot autumn. Now, although it 
ought to be cold enough to sit by a fire, 1 am enjoying 
the open window. Do you write anything about artists 
and their works after hearing of them from your 
teacher? That is a very good way to impress upon 
your mind the things you hear. 


Affectionately, Aunt PATIENCE. 
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SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS OF MISSIONARY 
PROGRESS.’ 
By THE Rev. R. 8. Storrs, D.D. 


HE missionary work carried on in the world under 

the leadership of the Divine Lord, in whatever 
is essential to its method, its instruments, or its contem- 
plated acope, is set hefore us with immortal distinctness 
in the words of the Master, addressed to the apostles, 
and recorded in Acts 1, 8: ‘But ye sliall receive 
power, after that the Holy Ghost is come upon you: 
and ve sball be witnesses unto me, both in Jerusalem, 
and in all Judea, and in Samaria, and unto the utter- 
most part of the ear h.” 

The swift widening of the area of their duty before 
the spostles first impresses us as we ponder these words, 
and we recognize a Leader to whom spaces or times 
offer no limit as he opens to his followers majestic plans. 

“In Jerusalem” is of course the primary center for 
the apostolic service : in the city revered by the Jewish 
world for sacred memories, set apart from others as 
having in it the House of God, from which the traces of 
an earlier splendor have not disappeared, though a con 
quering power now occupies its palaces and bas set up 
in it foreign standards, and from which influence inces- 
santly went to the various regions whither the scattered 
children of Abrahem had carried their law, their syna- 
gogue, and their Sabbath. Here, naturally, was first to 
be proclaimed the solemn and the tender message with 
which the apostles were henceforth charged. Jerusa- 
lem was not a city of commerce, like the recent Alex- 
andria ; nor a center of art, Jike that which lay, in pres- 
ent weakness, but in the luster of old renown, under 
the shadows of purple Hymettus; least of all was it 
a forum for imperial plans, like the mighty metropolis 
on the Tiber ; but it was distioctively a city of religion, 
a pulpit from which great oracles of truth had long 
been spoken, and from which the commanding appeal 
of the Gospel could be circulated more rapidly than 
from any other point on earth. So the Spirit of God 
was there to descend in vivid energy upon the disciples ; 
and there, first of all, they were to tell the immortal 
story of a divine power serving the purposes of a divine 
love in the supremacy and self sacrifice of the Christ. 

But then, further, ‘“‘in all Judea,” throughout the 
district lying south of Samaria, crossing the country 
from the Dead Sea and the Jordan to the Mediter- 
ranean, and losing itself on the southern side amid 
sterile wastes. Probably, indeed, the *‘coasts of Judea 
beyond Jordan,” of which Matthew speaks, and the “‘all 
Judea.” which the chief priests describea as including 
Galilee, are represented by the name, which, in popular 
use, was inexact and elastic. As the ministry of the 
Lord had been largely accomplished in Gulilee, and 
thence had extended into the Perea, as from Galilee had 
come his early disciples, it is natural to infer that he 
embraced these wider ranges when he spoke to the 
sp stles, and that the whole territory over which 
he had led them came before them as the scene of their 
labors. It was not large, even if reaching to Syria on 
the north, and including the la-ds on the east of the 
Jordan. As matched against famous historical empires 
it was insignificant. Yet, as related to eleven mission- 
aries, it was practically so large that to cover it with 
their preaching might easily seem to surpass their 
strength. The horizon widened rapidly around them 
with the words of the Master. The mountains of Moab, 
the crests of Lebanon, the table-lands of Gilead, and the 
shimu ering outstretch of sunset seas, inclosed spaces 
immen-ely larger than the intertwining ravines of Hin- 
non and the Kedron. 

But then opens another expanse for their missionary 
effort, having strange and large suggestions io it. ‘‘ And 
in Samaria,” says the Master; and by this word he car- 
ried the view of those who heard him, not over other 
leagues of land and breadths of water so much as over 
separations of race, diversities of character, religious 
oppositions. He lifted before them the illuminating 
thought, new in the world, that moral barriers are not 
to interpose for detention of the truth ; that to all peo- 
ples phvsically accessible its message must be borne. 
To feel the fair impression of this we need to recall, not 
only the fierce and inveterate animosities by which 
Samaritans and Jews were divided, but the fact that 
these were the product of centuries, and had ethical as 
well as ethnic intensity. Set in the light of the Master’s 
word, the familiar story of ancient provincial feud and 
hatred takes world-wide significance. 

The story need not be recited in its particulars. It 
is enough to remember that from the time when Ahab 
build«d at Samaria his temple to Baal, and when his 
brilliant Phenician queen celebrated there her native 
worship with haughty zeal and a prodigal pomp, on- 
ward to the time when the sweeping assault of Eastern 
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war put in effect another people, mongrel and heathen, 
into the seats of Ephraim and Manuasseh, and thence 
still onward to the “ay of the Master, the moral separa- 
tion between the two sections had been angry and pro- 
found. It came at length to be a contest of temple 
against temple, of reciprocally expulsive and anathema- 
tizing rites, as well as of the venomous prejudices of 
race. Dlversities of origin, custom, religion, contrib- 
uted to it. The vindictive hate of fighting kinsmen 
united in it with the enmity of sliens. It was, on either 
side an inherited passion. At times it rose to such in- 
tensity that ‘‘thou art a Samaritan and hast a devil” 
became to the Jew a compound denunciation of equiva- 
lent parts ; that nothing which a Samaritan had touched 
remained clean to the Jew ; that he could not be received 
as a proselyte, or be admitted as a witness in court. and 
was publicly cursed in the synagogue service ; tbat his 
land was only recognized by the rabbis as ‘‘ the land of 
the Cutheeans.” The Samaritans, on the other hand, 
welcomed and protected renegade Jews. They refused 
hospitality to those journeying to the feasts, sometimes 
violently assailed them, and sold into slavery Jewish 
captives. They were said to have penetrated the tem- 
ple on Moriah, and to have defiled it by scattering the 
bones of the dead on its pavement. Their own temple 
at Shechem they had once publicly dedicated to Jupiter. 

It is this historical condition of things which gives pe- 
cullar reach and majesty tothe Lords parable of the 
good Samaritan. It is this which explains, while it 
does not excuse, the fierce spirit of apostles when a Sa- 
maritan village repulsed them on their way to Jerusa- 
lem. It is this which sets on a somber background the 
surpassing beauty of that conversation with a woman of 
Samaria in which the Master unfolded to the world the 
nature of worship. And it is this, asI said, which gave 
a sudden surprising enlargement to the area of their 
duty when the apostles took from His lips their great 
commissidn. ‘‘In Jersusalem, and in all Judea, and in 
Samaria, +nd unto the uttermost part of the earth.” The 
closing direction only consummates the preceding. If 
the distance of scores ef miles from the city was to set 
no limit to the preaching of the Gospel, neither could 
the distance of hundreds of leagues. If the stubborn 
hatreds between Samaritans and Jews, with the fierce 
separating forces beneath, were not to detain the new 
evangel from being carried throughout the province 
which lay in jealcus and sullen hostility north of Judea, 
then there was nothing in any such differences of Greek 
or Roman or Gothic blood, of heathen descent, alien cus- 
toms, idolatrous rights, which should anywhere limit its 
proclamation. The perfect liberation of the new faih 
from all the bonds which had fettered the old in its 
cha!lenge to mankind is in that word, ‘ in Samaria.” 
All differences among men, however fixed or elemental, 
are overleaped by the precept, and the religion of the 
Christ, in its spiritual transcendence, is declared the re- 
ligion for all the world. The height to which he arose 
in the ascension is no more superlative than is the aiti- 
tude here occupied by the Master above contemporary 
teachers. Manifestly he tooked from supernal summits, 
not from any earthly elevation of Moriah or Olivet, upon 
the race to which he had come, and throughout which 
it was his final command that his Gospel be carried. 

Under that charter the apostles went forth, and they 
who followed them, to bear his message of clemency and 
gliry to Samaria, Galilee, to Asia, Macedonia, Italy, 
Spain, to the barbarous peoples of Central and Northern 
Europe, to what had been the powerful empires along 
the Euphrates and the Nile. It is under that charter 
that we are assembled. Thechurch has never overtaken 
the rush of those imperative initiatory words. The rim 
of the globe, which is their only horizon, it has not 
reached. 

This is the thought which strikes us first, as we pon 
der these words. But with it comes another, also of 
perpetual significance. It concerns the nature of the 
work to be done throughout these widening and indeter- 
minate spaces. ‘‘ Ye shall be witnesses unto me”— 
that is the bricf synopsis of it ; or, rather, that is its per- 
fect description. To the accomplishment of that office 
the consecrated life of each apostle must be directed. 
It is the same mission which the church has to-day. 

In one sense, of course, in the primary sense, the 
apostles were to be witnesses for the Master, as others 
who followed them could not be. They had been 
cognizant of all that was amazing and all that was in- 
spiring in his earthly career, whik. attentive to his 
words and sympathetically aware of his spirit. Of pre- 
cept and miracle, of holy life and beneficent action, of 
prayer and fasting, stupendous promise and startling 
predictiop, of compassion toward the poor and festal 
sympathy with the joy of the bridal, they could testify 
from personal knowledge ; and they had been witnesses, 
or some among them, to the marvels at the Baptism, to 
the wonder on the Mount, to the agony in the Garden, 
to the trial and the Cross. They all had been wit- 
nesses to that Resurrection which had opened toward 
the skies the gates of the grave. They were to be 
witnesses to what even yet they cannot have expected, 
the illustrious theophany over Bethany, when, in the 





act of final benediction, the Lord was carried from their 
sight into heaven. To them were to appear the two 
men in white apparel, saying, ‘‘ Why stand ye gazing 
up into heaven? This same Jesus sha!l so come in like 
manner as ye have seen him go into heaven.” They 
therefore were, in the strictest sense, to be witnesses for 
him, declaring to the world what they had seen of his 
majesty and grace, what they had felt of his nature 
revealing itself through human accents and under the 
forms of human action. Their office had essential 
relations to mankind, and its virtue can never be ex- 
hausted by age. By their testimony to the superlative 
facts, involving celestial interventions, which ure at the 
base of the Christian religion, they were to lay the 
foundations of Christendom, to write their names on its 
cornoer-stones, to give at once impulse and law to the 
Christian teaching of all subsequent time. 

In this office they could, of course, have no successors, 
any more than a witness of the ceath of Cwar or the 
crowning of Charlemagne or the discovery of San Salva- 
dor by Columbus could have successors in the function 
of personal testimony. Even Paul could not become an 
apostle till he had also seen the Lord. They who have 
since taken their name and claimed to continue their 
office in the world have been properly superintendents 
of churches or of Christian communities. They have 
been, not unfrequently, rich in learning, fervent in zeal, 
appropriate leaders and eminent tcachers in ecclest.sti- 
cal commonwealihs ; but they have not been, it was in- 
berently impossible that they should be, such witnesses 
to the Master as were the apostles. 

But, in another sense, all discip!'es wbo have followed 
those apostles, and have given to their origival testimony 
a wider proclamation, have been witnesses with them. 
Independent of region, race, or sex has been this 
constant secondary ministry. Men and women have 
seen the Lord, not manifest to the senses, but evident to 
the spirit, as declared by those who first beheld him and 
have borne to him their joyful witness. They bave seen 
him, as the disciples saw him at Antioch or at Ephesus, 
predicted by prophets, foreshadowed in ancient rite and 
symbol, foreshown by sacrifice, portrayed by evangel- 
ists, and declared by attendant signs and wonders to be 
the Son of God with power. They have seen him sup- 
plying the great argument of epistles ; and have faced 
his glory, reflected as from a burnisbed mirror, from 
gleaming pages of the Apccalypse. He has touched their 
hearts with instant force through sacrament and ser- 
mon, or by subtler discovery in the crises of experience, 
solacing sorrow, succoring weakness, deliverlag from 
temptation, comforting by the grave; and then they 
have seen him manifest in the world, informing and 
molding the growth of society, putting heavenly ele 
ments into human experience, sometimes apparent 
almost as in a personal revelation, in great revivals of 
faith and hope. Millions of believers bearing such testi 
mony to the Kingsbip of J:sus have fullowed the apos- 
tles ; and the vast succession never Will cease till the 
earth has seen the glory of Christ, till he himself bas 
come again in power and pomp, according to the angels’ 
word. The Holy Ghost is sti)] upon those who bear this 
witness, and the service of John or of James {s repeated 
wherever men, first led to the Lord by their instruction, 
and feeling in themselves the push of his impulse, are 
telling the world what they know of his glory. 

This was at the beginning, and is to d»y, that preach- 
ing of the Gospel to which belong power and promise. 
** Witnesses unto me,” that is the essence of Christian 
teaching. The apostolic preaching had in this testimony 
its vital element, the secret of its amazing power. They 
who went forth from beneath the Ascension were not 
specially commissioned to preach human sinfulness, 
though they set that forth in words which burned as 
they flashed from their lips, or which glmost scorched 
the papyrus, as in Paul's letters to Corinth and Rome. 
But men had known of this already. The consciousness of 
evil, though enfeebled and muffled, was not dead in human 
souls. Philosophy recognized ttre fierceness of the force 
against which its precepts were ineffective. All costly 
rites of the heathen cultus had the sense of it for their 
basis. The world knew its wickedness, and was restless 
to the center because of the knowledge It was not to 
admonish men of death that the apostles crossed seas 
and lands, and invaded strange cities. Each man was 
assured of that event, and to make a new proclamation 
of it was as needless as to teach that fire will burn, or the 
venom of serpents infuse numbness and pain. It was not 
even an announcement of judgment which the apostles 
were sent to make, though the vast and dréad panorama of 
that had been unveiled as never before in the Lord’s dis- 
course on the Mount of Olives. But Egyptian, Greek, 
Etruscan, Roman, had had already premonition of tvat ; 
and in legend, poem, and popular thought, as well as in 
terrible hieroglyphics painted on walls or cut into 
rock, the retribution to come, with the fatal assize 
leading to it, had been depicted. The spiritual test, the 
immortal consequences, the Person of the Judge, it did 
remain for apostles to show ; but a fearful looking for 
of inquisition and recompense, after the grave, was 
familiar to human hearts, 
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Nor was it the doctrine of a Divine Providence in 
history which gave its virtue to apostolic instruction. 
That was involved in the Hebrew development. Law 
giver and prophet, psalmist and historian, had set it 
forth. Even the higher ethnic philosophy had had 
occasional glimpses of it. It was only kept from 
becoming a commanding thought to the world by 
those fantastic misconceptions of God to which lust and 
fancy had given birth. All that was needed to enlighten 
the world as to the divine order in history was a re- 
awakening of the sense of God’s majesty, carrying with 
ita fresh impression of the supremacy of that plan which 
he had already in part accomplished, and which he had 
sketched in fuller outline before singer and seer. Paul 
and Peter of course recognized this plan, in fulfillment 
of which their Master had come ; while to John it was 
sublimely manifest, in victorious courses and august 
consummations. But it was not the transfiguring ele- 
ment in the message which the apostles bore to man- 
kind. 

Nor was even the superlative doctrine of the Trinity 
in the divine nature such an element. The conviction 
of this was distributed by their message. It was, in 
fact, the indispensable ground to the validity and author- 
ity of that message ; and wheresoever that was carried this 
doctrine went in its germinal‘ form, It gave higher 
thoughts of the divine glory. It suggested the splen- 
dor of the vision of saints in worlds above. But even 
this transcendent mystery was not the Gospel; and 
however it is implied in benediction and doxology, in 
the formula of baptism, and in the supreme self con- 
sclousness of the Lord, the apostles leave it to be evolved 
into dogmatic form out of their ample practical instruc- 
tions, and under the guidance of the Spirit of Him to 
whom they bear their personal witness. 

It was that witness which they were sent to present 
to the world, wherever, by utmost diligence and patience, 
they could reach its inhabitants. Their unparalleled 
office had in this charge its motive and meaning, and 
its burden of glory. They carried more than verbal 
promises, Their words bore assurances intrinsically sur- 
passing any high intimations of pardon and peace im- 
parted subj:ctively to inspiring spirits. They testified 
to mankind, from their personal knowledge, of One on 
the earth whose coming had made the epoch in history, 
whose presence had linked the earth with the heavens, 
and opened to men immortal hope. They were not to 
embellish with any additions the career they had wit- 
nessed, but to set forth the Lord as they had seen him; 
in his transcendent nature, divine and human; in his 
transcendent character, sympathetic and holy ; friend 
of the poor, while heralded by angels ; powerful with- 
out pride, and suffering without sin; tender toward 
the child, while supreme before the proud, and un 
daunted before the popular rage; dying amid mys 
terlous darkness, yet ascending to heaven in a bright- 
ness celestial. His rule it was their errand to rehearse, 
as the law for the world; his spirit to present, as the 
sovereign ideal for human aspiration ; and in his stu- 
pendvus and unsearchable offices they were to set him 
on high before men—offeriog reconciliation with God, 
on the condition of patient faith ; proposing renovation 
of heart and life by the inward operation of a divine 
grace ; summoning to unc qualed conquests, of the world 
an‘ of self, yet supplying strength for successful strug- 
gle, and rewarding it with a joy in communion with 
himself which the heart of man had aot conceived ; 
abolishing death, by giving triumphant tranquillity in it, 
and opening to fsith immeasurable reaches of leisure 
and power beyond the grave, of work and worship, 
insight and purity, the society of saints, the vision of 
God. So was the Christ to be declared by the apostles, 
whether the world would hear or forbear. So was he 
presented through their consenting attestations ; wearing 
the crown of crushing pains, but replacing it with the 
crown of immaculate supremacy ; supplying the condi- 
tion, as far as possible offering the measure, of the spir- 
{tual life preserved for his disciples, by the anguish un- 
searchable to which he had stooped to gain it for them ; 
at last illustrating his majesty and his love in the gift of 
the Spirit, sent amid phenomena of mighty breath and 
hurtless fire from tue heaven which he represented. 

It was by this manifestation of Christ—not by argu- 
ment, not by ethics, not by impassioned, melodious dis- 
course—that the apostles wrought effects, benignly rev 
olutionary, which marked a new era in human experi- 
ence. In the acceptance of this personal Lord the Gos- 
pel found its first fruit in the heart. In love to him its 
essential moral effect was accomplished. In an adoring 
enthusiasm for him was the force before which flames 
were quenched and fetters became as silken garlands. 
In the joy of the blessed greeting by him was to be on 
high the celestial consummation. Therefore his own 
word always had been to those whom he addressed, 
‘Come unto me.” Therefore the office of his ministers 


was defined in the terms of the text; and by the “ fool- 
ishnese” of this preaching of him, without assistance 
Of wotlilly wisdom, the race itself was in the end to be 
morally'réfashioned. So far as men were brought into 
(fellowship “with him their life would be lifted to the 





divine levels, When he should be accepted as lover 
and Lord by all human hearts, paradise would be built 
anew, in vaster extent, in lovelier beauty, upon the 
planet which sin had cursed, but on which a strange 
sacredness had been shed by the drops of his blood. 
‘Testify unto Me” was, therefore, his mandate to those 
whom he sent ; and in the impulse, and under the limits, 
of that commission, they went to bear their living wit 
ness with those who followed them, from Babylon to 
Spain, from the Libyan sands to the North Sea and to 
Britain. They left the world with a Christ supreme be 
fore the thoughts and hearts of men, to whom prophets 
and seers had long looked forward, but of whom history 
would have kept no account, sufficient and clear, except 
for their undying witness. 

It is under the same essential commission that we are 
assembled with the purpose in our hearts to fulfill in 
our time, to the measure of our strength, in the field 
which is the world, the precept and the prediction which 
He in the text ; to set Hl forth of whom we are taught 
by those who saw him in his agony and his victory, and 
whose touch upon our souls we have personally felt. 
In this aim each effort has for us its mighty motive. 
Because of it, celestial gleams are on our work. 

It is natural to ask, then, as we gather to-night, 
what promise, if any, of the progress of the work in 
years to come is presented by the changes appeariny in 
the world since the century began, through three-fourths 
of which this institution has extsted. We may not ask 
the Master, any more than might his early disciples, 
‘Lord, wilt thou at this time restore again the kingdom 
of Israel?’ If we do we shall surely hear him saying, 
“‘It is not for you to know the times or the seasons 
which the Father hath set in his own authority.” But 
we may cautiously yet confidently infer what is likely to 
be from what already has occurred ; and, looking back 
over this cycle of years, it may at least be encouraging 
to our hope to note the forces which are evidently con- 
spiring to serve and further the Master's plan ; to see 
how the work initlated by him, while the parting cloud 
was waiting to receive him, shows distinct promise of 
rapid advance toward magnificent consummation. 

There are two general lines of thought under which 
the indications proper to be considered may be rapidly 
grouped. 

First—It {s strictly within bounds to say that the per- 
3onal Christ, in his divine sonship. his work of redemp- 
tion, and his unique leadership of mankiod, has now, 
and is to have henceforth, an increasing pre-eminence 
before the thought of the people of the world ; that the 
Gospel is more distinctly seen to have in his person its 
incomparable power ; and that the impression is widen- 
ing always of his just supremacy onearth. Thechange 
in this direction since the century began must be 
regarded as permanent and propbetic. 

It is a fact full of suggestion that infidelity itself, in- 
cessant and resolute as its efforts have beea against the 
Master of Christendom, has not only failed to push him 
from his place in the homage of mankind, but has 
shown, by the failure of successive attempts, on differ- 
ent lines, how vain in their nature such efforts are. It 
is not possible, within the limits of this discourse, to 
illustrate this point. I must pass it with a bare reference 
to the fact. But those who have followed with careful 
observation the changing courses of skeptical speculation 
in the last fifty years must have seen how complete has 
been its failure to establish any affirmative theory of the 
origin of Christianity in natural sources, or to explain 
the personality of the Lord, with his astonishing com- 
mand on the world, while reckoning with him as a Jew- 
ish peasant possessing a genus for religion. Each fresh 
effort in this direction has encountered difficulties too 
great to be surmounted ; till the latest treatment of the 
august story at the hands of unbelief has to look help. 
lessly back toward that vulgar hypothesis of distinct 
imposture, by the Lord or his disciples, which no magic 
of literary art can raise from the tomb to which it was 
consigned a ventury since amid a general and a justified 
scorn, Nothing is more evident, {n the history of opin- 
fon, than that the question of the perplexed Governor, 
“What shall I do then unto Jesus, which {s called 
Christ ?” has still to be answered by unbelief. With 
incessant force it surges to the front. And if the an- 
swer be nct, ‘‘ Worship him as Divine Lord of heart and 
life,” it must be, in effect, ‘‘ Treat him as one who led 
his disciples into a maze of astounding mistakes, and-‘on 
whom the world’s best thought and hope have ever since 
teeen foolishly fixed.” There iz no ridge for final pause 
on the slippery slope toward this conclusion. Yet con- 
cerning this answer the judgment of mankind cannot 
be tardy and will not be vague. 

But while unbelief has restlessly struggled, in devi- 
ous ways, with oscillating effort and vain repetition, to 
lead the world to distrust its Master, and whil> some 
who feel his singular majesty are still unready to accept 
the incarnation of Deity in him, and can only regard 
him as a transcendent mystery, the number of those 
before whom he stands in glorious power, in a more 
ainazing glory of love, the divine Redeemer and King 
of the world, was never 80 great as at this hour; the 








allegiance to him of human spirits was never so wide 
and never more fervent. In spite of the hastes and hot 
ambitions of which our times seem full beyond parallel ; 
in spite of that abject moral inertness which merely 
mutters ‘‘I do not know” before the greatest spiritual 
facts; in spiteof the impatience of generous minds with 
imperfect institutions, to which the divinest cause must 
be sometimes commilted ; in spite of any involuntary 
doubts awakened in minds which wish to believe by the 
stupendous story of the Christ, bis proper supremacy 
over mankird, and his unique office as the renovator 
of life, are more clearly discerned with every year 
among Christian nations ; and the function of witness- 
ing for him to the world inspires to-day, in a measure 
unequaled, the enthusiasm of the peoples to whom he 
has given culture and power. This seems to me as cer- 
tain as are stars in their courses. 

The extent to which the thought of the time fastens 
upon him is indicated by the volumes, crowding each 
other, which seek to put into modern forms the story of 
hs life. They constitute a significant part of modern 
literature ; offen as minute and elaborate in treatment 
as they are affectionate and reverent in tone; with as 
fine genius exhibited in them as in any contemporary 
imaginative works, with as firm and delicate a power 
of portraiture as in any biography, as rich in learning 
as in the amplest historical treatise. And in each of 
these works which retains any hold on the affirmative 
ju’gment of men the splendor of divinity appears within 
and shining around the winning and the mighty figure 
which it presents. No creed or confession bears clearer 
witness to the divine indwelling in the human in the 
person of Christ than do such lives, written in the in- 
terest of knowledge and faith, not of polemics and aim- 
ing simply t» frame anew the antique story. The 
writers of them intuitively recognize his mysterious 
supremacy ; his es3ential separateness from the noblest 
of the world; his innate relations to higher spheres. 
Not with artistic purpose, but in the spontanetty of 
minds apprehending the secret of the Gospels, they set 
a glory more radfant anc complete than any on the can- 
vas around his head. And in this they indicate, while 
also they educate, a conviction which grows against all 
opposition, wherever the Scriptures are in men’s hands. 

The quickened study of the Old Testament scriptures 
has had its bearing on this result, A skeptical temper 
may have sometimes incited this, but its effect has not 
been in the skeptical direction. Whatever lines of con- 
tinuity or of cleavage men think they detect in Old Tes- 
tament writings, it cannot be denied that sunken deeply 
into their substance is the prediction of One to come, 
Son of David and Son of Man, the Ruler in Israel, the 
Anointed One, whose goings forth have been from 
everlasting. And not even the caprice of a hostile im- 
agination can select any other than Jesus of Nazareth as 
the one to whom such promises pointed. Either the 
long expectation was vain, and what appeared to psalm- 
ist and seer divine intentions were mistaken suggestions 
of human wishes, or this is He whom they from afar 
eagerly greeted. The recent remarkable movement of 
Israelites in Russia and elsewhere toward the acceptance 
of Jesus as the Christ illustrates a tendency which must 
everywhere appear as Hebrew history and the Hebrew 
economy are sympathetically studied. The writer of 
the most elaborate of recent works on ‘‘ The Life and 
Times of Jesus the Messiah ’’—himself, like Saul of 
Tarsus, by all his inheritance a Hebrew of the Hebrews 
—describes the New Testament as presenting ‘‘ the ful- 
fillment of all prophecy ;” and whatever incites to pro- 
founder study of the manifold predictions imbedded in 
institutions, incorporate in symbols, as well as articulated 
in triumphing words, will infallibly lead men, through 
illuminated path ways, to the Manger and the Mount. In 
the Bible, as in the earth, the very pick and dynamite 
with which men attack the ancient strata only serve to 
uncover hidden seams of riches and p wer. 

While the elder Scriptures, as thus searchingly studied, 
lead up to the Christ, it is more and more clear, too, that 
the Gospels are to be accepted by the world, however full 
of astonishing wonders, as written soon after the events 
which they describe, and as at least intentionally 
faithful both in record and in portrait. The four un- 
questioned episiles of St. Paul show beyond cavil that 
when they were written that account of the Master 
which appears ia the Synoptists was already familiar ; 
while the fresh discussions of the Gospel of John, and 
of early patristic testimonies to ft, push it very far back 
from the date to which it was hastily assigned by skep- 
tical scrolars a half-century since. The critical in- 
quiries of the last sixty years, the newly discovered 
manuscripts now available to students, the larger mas- 
tery of the writings of those who followed the apostles, 
the fresh apprehenston of the subtle harmonies which 
pervade the New Testament, have all conspired to vin- 
dicate the historical value of the records of our religion ; 
while the last and loftiest of these records, surviving 
prolonged and fierce assaults, has come from the contest 
not stained or scarred, but with unblemished serenity of 
grace, The glory of him who had heen declared in 
clearest completeness to the spiritual sense of the beloved 
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‘disciple suffuses it with a luster as bright as we can bear 
till we are called to go up higher ; while the Lord who 
sublimely appears to us through it is not the Lord of a 
mystical fancy, or of an evanescent poetic dream, but a 
being a3 lifelike as Socrates or Cesar, though divine 
enough to have bended the heavens. The Gospel of 
John, it is safe to say, has a place in the world, as well 
as in the grateful affection of Christians, which no suc- 
ceeding attacks will disturb. 

It is interesting to note, too, how not only this Gospel, 
but the entire series of Scriptures which it harmonizes 
and crowns, have taken in our day a fresh distinctness 
to English readers through that revision of the previous 
translation to which vast labor and wealth of learning 
have been devoted, and how geographical and historical 
researches have set the Lord anew before the world, in 
the ways which he traversed, in the customs of life by 
which he was surrounded. He is manifested to us 
through a glass of translation transparently clear ; while 
the scenes of his d!scourses, and the scenes of his mir- 
acles, have become as evident as are cities or seas on 
which we look. The (Oriental life of his time is restored ; 
and a picture of him in the setting of his career is popu- 
larly familiar which scholars themselves could not have 
commanded when this institution began its work. No 
other person in history is known with such accuracy of 
detail, in such ample completeness, in all his environ- 
ment. We see him in his contacts with Jewish tradition- 
alism, and his undisturbed separateness from it. We see 
him before priests, skeptics, soldiers, the peasant and the 
governor, in the synagogue and the cottage, in retire- 
ment, on the street ; and in all situations he consistently 
appears, as of old to apostles, mysterious, yet distinctly 
individual ; ardently sympathetic, strangely solitary ; 
the man of sorrows, though the worker of wonders : who 
did not share the penitence he demanded ; who claimed 
tu have legions of angels for his ministers, yet who com- 
forted the sad and companted with the poor; who had 
not where to lay his head, yet who called the weary to 
find in him immortal rest ; who was robed in the glory 
of transfiguration, yet who wept tears like drops of 
blood ; who patiently endured the death of the cross, 
yet who rose from the dead, amid portents that startled 
the Roman guard, leaving the napkin that had been about 
his head wrapped together in a place by itself. Tender 
as a wo1an, fine in fiber beyond poetic example, vet the 
ruler of nature, the lord of heavenly principalities, the 
tranquil conqueror of the spirits of men, he rises tonew 
vividness through whatever illustrates the Scriptures ; 
and we are the better prepared to meet him in his con- 
tnuing self-revelation through the present phenomena 
of character, and in that entangled complex of life with 
which he entwines celestial threads. 

It is not literature, even that which is sacred by its re- 
lation to him, which expresses him with most imme- 
diate force to hearts that seek a divine helper. He 
meets such in their day-by-day walk, through the lives 
which he ennobles ; in the spirits to which he gives, as 
aforetime, supremest impulse. The testimony of human 
experience to him has not only been gaining incessant 
force in modern time—it has reached, in effect, a de- 
monstrative value. Millions of persons, certainly not 
outranked in intelligence, or in moral self-poise, by men 
of the world, have shown his power of present inspira- 
tion. Myriads of souls have been conscious of effects 
which cannot be explained except as his energy is recog 
nizedin them. The martyrs of China and Madagascar, 
the conquering sufferers under barbarous tortures, or 
amid the fatal severities of climate, have borne to him a 
witness as signal as that of those who died for him under 
Neroor Decius. The martyr-age has risen again, to con- 
front our centvry of mechanisms and commerce, and to 
glorify before it the victories of the spirit, with him to 
whom those victories point ; while they who have found 
strange succors in weakness, which they could attribute 
only to him, a strange illumination in hours of doubt, 
inspiring impulse to vast generosities, or a surpassing 
supremacy in death, have been multiplied beyond count. 
To one contemplating these facts of the spirit the glory 
of the Master appears in them as in a nineteenth century 
Gospel. In comparison with the evidence thus fur- 
nished of him, deductions of science want firmer ground, 
or a closer connection of conclusion with premise. The 
outward and inward swing of Uranus in its motion 
through the heavens no more clearly implies the central- 
ity of the sun, with the contrary pull of an outlying 
planet, than do these swells and subsidences of feeling 
in Christian hearts imply the presence of such a Lord 
as the Gospels exhibit, overcoming the attraction of 
earthly fascinations. 

In the highest departments of public action, and in 
the loftier realms of thought, his influence is as evident. 
In history he is conspicuously seen, presiding over com- 
binations of events with a rule the more impressive 
because it is silent. Whatever moves in the line of his 
precepts, however feeble at the beginning, is found in 
the long run assured of success, Whatever opposes his 
word and will, though enthroned in authority, served 
by armies, goes to the dust before forces fatal although 

unseen. Gibbon and Hume, while hostile toward him, 





bear to him unwitting witness, since the kingship which 
they denied is the only key to the baffling intricacies of 
human affairs which they labored to picture. He comes 
before us, in the age which followed his ascension, 
through the endurance of humble men and patient 
women, sustained and uplifted before dungeon and stake 
by faith in his person, and not by a stubborn adherence 
to his doctrine. He comes to discovery in the conquest 
of the Empire against which his power seemed lighter 
than a Jance-head, but whose ancfent, fierce, and haughty 
strength had to give way before the new life which he 
launched upon it. In medieval history we meet him 
still, walking amid darkness and on the turbulence of 
social commutions, almost as of old on stormy waves ; 
and in men like Bernard, Anselm, Aquinas, we see his 
grace and the sovereign might of his delicate touch. In 
the Reformation his impulse is apparent, and no expla- 
nation of that is sufficient, with the long preparation, 
the sudden outbreak, the faith which was maintained 
against seductions and fierce oppositions, the fresh start 
given to the life of the world, which does not find the 
power of the Master in its vast evolution. In the Eng- 
lish development he meets us again, subordinating the 
grossness or fierceness of people or of kings, amalgamat- 
ing tribes, turning the shadows of ages into morning, 
making liberties keep an even step with his unfettered 
word. In the settlement of this country, and the subse 
quent development of the nation here planted, we see a 
wisdom surpassing man’s, and are sensible of plans 
which contemplate enduring and cosmical welfares. In 
a word, it may fairly be said that all the greater phe- 
nomena in history, since he ascended, are such as they 
must have been beneath an energy like his, confronting 
and conquering alien forces. To take him out of Gospel 
and Enistle, impossible as that is, were almost easfer 
than to take him out of that recorded progress of man- 
kind which has in him {ts reason and rhythm. Mechan- 
ical theories are palpably inadequate to account for the 
princely characters in history, or to interpret its fllustri- 
ous epochs. A mystical element has to be recognized in 
its unexpected drifts and convolutions. And the per- 
sonal will of him whose spirit {is steadily advancing 
against manifold resistance to the conquest of the earth 
gives of this element the only immediate and sufficient 
account. 

So secular ethics have to acknowledge him as their 
Master, and to find in his law of piety and of charity 
their life and their limit. The relation of self-regardless 
virtue to the highest self-interest was never so illuminat- 
ed as through his promiee that whoso will lose his life 
for his sake shall eseentially save it ; and from hissuper. 
lative spiritual motives morality derives a clearer light 
and a keener inspiration. 

Philosophy gains enlargement in him; has new con- 
ceptions of the nature of man, as it sees that nature 
manifested in him in ideal completeness; and has 
a prevision, impossible before, of exalted life and 
unmeasured achievement for human spirits beyond the 
grave. Christian philosophy is not a pretense or an 
{llusory dream. The final apprehension of the grandeur 
of the soul has come through him who taught no scheme 
of metaphysics, but whose whole career illuminated the 
problems which philosophy seeks to solve. The psy- 
chology of the New Testament instructs the most sensi- 
tive and discursive of thinkers, while it faces material- 
ism fn its protean forms with a front of angelic height 
and brightness. It is true still, as was sald long ago, that 
‘*the secret of man {s in the Messiah.” 

Governments themselves fee] the pressure of his influ- 
ence, and in inward development, as in outward rela- 
tions, find strength and tranquillity in conformity with 
his rules. Colliding with bis plans for the furtherance 
of righteousness, and of the moral freedom and peace 
which righteousness fosters, they are weak, with what- 
ever armaments of power. According with his method, 
they have guarantecs of continuance unknown to the 
old world ; while the finer tone and the widening range 
of the voluntary rules of justice and comity which now 
interweave peoples are a nobler tribute to his moral 
supremacy than any of treatises or cathedrals. Even 
barbarous tribes see the blessing of his leadership, and 
desire the results which follow in {ts train. For secular 
welfare, if not yet for spiritual gifts, he is more and 
more widely the Desire of Nations : and those who have 
been trained under influences indifferent or fiercely hos- 
tile to him and his cause crave the artsand mechanisms, 
the liberties and humanities, which are evidently cognate 
to his religion and are limited to its realms. Beydhd 
precedent, the world now acknowledges that the welfare 
of States is in the keeping of him who wore on earth no 
crown but of thorns, and whose claim to kingship 
seemed to Roman and Jew the most fantastic of human 
dreams. 

I hardly need remind you, in the same line of thought, 
how Christo-centric the theology of Christendom has 
steadily become ; with what ever-increasing clearness the 
system of truth presented in pulpits, or in the schoo!s, 
finds its center of unity and its secret of power in the 
Incarnation and the Cross ; how the conceptions of the 
person of Christ, and of his supreme work, represented 





in current formulas of doctrine, supply and measure 
their spiritual value. The radica! evil in human nature 
is taught as related to the soul’s need of him in whom 
alone is its rescue and hope. The spiritual life promised 
to delievers is shown as beginning in faith toward him, 
as having prophetic consummation in the love which 
finds in its consciousness of him the prediction of glory 
as attaining its supernal completeness in his heavenly 
welcome. The divine purposes take attractiveness to 
the heart as having contemplated aforetime his coming, 
and as now contemplating his supremacy in the earth, 
while assuring the acceptance by personal souls of him 
as Redeemer. Inspiration has its charm for the spiritual 
mind in the pledge which it gives of divine veracity to 
the prophecies and records which testify of him. In- 
visible spheres are {llumined to thought by his resurrec- 
tion. The judgment to come takes more awful signifi- 
cance from the tender eyes which are to be then to the 
workers of wickedness flames of fire; and whatever of 
history, biography, precept, whatever of parable, proph 
ecy, song, offer particular themes of thought as men 
ponder the Scriptures, are shown as suffused with the 
luster of Christ, or as set around his incomparable Per- 
son, accessories of its glory. 

1 do not mean, of course, that this had not in a meas- 
ure been done in other times, by other teachers. Great 
names and memories would rebuke me if I did. It {s, 
indeed, the earliest faith of the church which is here re- 
appearing ; the primitive doctrine of confessors and 
martyrs, and of the missionaries who evangelized Eu- 
rope. Butitisareappearance. The faithful preaching 
of a century since dwelt more emphatically on the sov- 
ereignty of God ; on the relation of means of grace to 
human conversion ; on the divine plan of redemption ; 
on the agreement of the purposes of election with hu- 
man freedom. It is not due chiefly to one man or an- 
other that the change has occurred, but to a steady im- 
pulse and drift in Protestant Christendom. A certain 
inexhaustible and invincible virtue in the story of the 
Lord and of his divine work has been forcing this story 
upward and frontward, even while the attacks of suc- 
cessive skeptics have been fiercest against it ; and human 
hearts, reaching upward toward God, have found no 
force equivalent to it, and certainly none successful 
against it. The fact {s significant, and has auguries in it, 

It is only in natural accordance with this that the 
poetry of the church now celebrates Christ with its most 
eeger homage, and that the hymns which give voice to 
this homage are welcomed and multiplied ; while art, 
though shrinking mcre than of old from attempts to 
portray him, and feeling with Thorwaldsen that any 
seeming success could only demonstrate the decline of 
its genius, takes impulse from him, aspires to serve his 
kingly cause, and feels {tself then alone worthy of honor 
when it reflects the morai beauty which he impersonates, 
Churches are found to multiply their strength precisely 
as they bear witness to him. Accomplishments of 
learning, grace of discourse, the eloquence which cele- 
brates civic anniversaries or which elaborates ethical 
themes, these are well in their way, but they do not hold 
the hearts of congregations, or build such into grander 
vigor, as does the story of Bethlehem and of Calvary. 
Societies denying or practically ignoring his un{que na- 
ture and superlative work, though they started with the 
purpose of bringing him closer to human consciousness, 
and though often retaining great ethical earnestness, 
with a large and rich variety of culture, are apt to fall 
to pieces with the death of individuals, with the coming 
of fresh questions to the front, and of new social inter- 
ests. They lack constitutionally the self-propagating 
energy which springs up widely in affillated societies, as 
drooping branches of the banyan strike into the soll and 
rearise, till a forest appears where was a stem. 

On the other hand, the communions which testify of 
the Lord, as he showed himself to John or to Paul, not 
only grow in numbers and strength, but bec.me more 
full of victorious hope with every change which re- 
shapes society, even with every stroke of attack. That 
one among them all, whichever it may be, which most 
exultingly magnifies him and reveals to the world his 
quickening power, is surest of abounding growth. Rit- 
ualism has what prominence it has through its effort to 
make the Lord apparent by picture and vestment, by 
the crucifix and the candle; through the endeavor to 
link his life in elaborate service with each season of the 
year, to exalt before the world the saints who have fol- 
lowed, who are now with him, and to impart his spirit- 
ual energy on the instrument of the sacrament ; through 
the effort, too, often eager and heroic, to do his work, 
{n modern times, among the poor and obscure. The 
organization which ruled Christendom for ages ha3 its 
surviving vigor and promise only here ; not in the craft 
of prelates, the dialectics of advocates, or the zeal of the 
Jesuit, but in its professed exhibition of the Master : in 
the faith of devotees, and their consecrated llves; in 
that frank opening of the Gospels to the laity now com 
mended by its Councils ; and in the vast ancient estab- 
lishment, opulent and splendid, which it declares the 
Lord’s palace among men. 

He is equally the center of unity and vitality to Prot- 
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estant communions ; and their essential sympathy with 
each other, amid all their varieties, becomes always 
closer as to each he appears, as of old to apostles, 
the Lord of Glory. The missfonary spirit, stimulated 
by faith in him as the King, becomes the gauge and the 
gularatity of prosperity to them. Instead of imposing 
burdens upon them, as to men of the world {t seemed 
teftain to do, it proves the teans of teinforcing their 
life atid filling them with unwasting energy. Deca- 
dence begins with iis decline. When it rises to the point 
of tutte enthtistasm, stimulating sublime and self-sacri- 
fiéing endeavot, the very ffame Of the chutch becomes 
instinct with a powet kindred to that with whith the 
Lord ennobled and blessed the eduls which sotight him. 
The filuminattng ight which then 1s fn ft, and the con: 
quering energy, cah ohly be described af descending 
from God, 

I have overstated nothing in this rapid survey, and ft 
must be admitted by skeptics themeelves that this clearer 
and more commanding appearance of the Lord of the 
New Testament to the mind of Christendom, after peri- 
ods of prolonged darkness and contest, amid the emerg- 
ence of such interests, researches, and bold aspirations 
is fill our times, is a fact replete with extraordinary 
suggestions. It seers a matvel hardly less amazing 
that any repotted in evangelical story. It prophesies 
with almost articulate voice the yet more vivid exhibl- 
tion of him in time tocome. Uabelief will continue to 
fight against him, perhaps with a vehemence only inten- 
sified as its hopelessness appears. But its very attacks 
upon the Christ are a compulsory tribute to his pre- 
eminence; and even Infidelity, when serious and 
thoughtful, must admit, one would think, the moral 
splendor manifest in him, the astonishing testimonies 
which history gives to his vitalizing power, the amazing 
supremacy which he still holds over countries and cent- 
uties. He is at this hour the paramount person in the 
thought of the world. I do not forget Confucius or 
Buddha, but their regency is not for advancing natiotis. 
Ask any one in lands of the modern life, unless he be a 
petulant skeptic, for the noblest name of the ancient 
world, and the answer {1s inevitable, ‘‘ Jesus Christ.” 
Ask who now touches the spirits of men with finest and 
with grandest power, and the answer is, with em- 
phasis, the same. Human heroes disappear from 
the world, leaving the memory and the influence 
of great action, but he continues a Presence; the 
immortal Leader, whom nothing defeats ; the one Ben- 
efactor, whose beneficent energy no achievements 
exhaust ; the sovereign Teacher, in whom shine lusters 
from worlds above thought Admiration toward others 
naturally becomes worship toward him. The Gospels 
themselves, which testify of him, take from his unique 
personality their supreme vindication, their perpetual 
crown ; and in preaching of him we properly feel our- 
selves, not disciples of 1 doctrine or disputants for a 
religious scheme, but the announcing heralds of a King. 
If he is still to be exalted in the century to come as he 
has been in this now drawing toa close, it seems scarcely 
extravagant to think that before the age closes the 
heavens may be luminous again with his presence, as 
they were of old with his ascension ; that not Olivet 
only, but every mountain, and all the earth, will reflect 
the effulgence of his descending person and throne. 
Certainly, his majestic pre-eminence before the mind of 
mankind, contrasting the humbleness of mien and of 
circumstance in which he first appeared on earth, and 
breaking into increasing splendor through a century 
crowded, as this has been, with distinguished characters, 
illustrious achievements, great events, should give an 
impulse to our spirits in witnessing for him such—we 
may almost say—as cannot be surpassed until we see 
him in open vision. 

[The speaker then proceeded to take up the second 
line of thought bearing on his subject; namely, ‘‘ the pro- 
digious secular progress realized in the world in the last 
hundred years, giving opportunity wholly unparalleled 
for the universal exhibition of the Christ in the glory 
aad the grace which become continually more evident 
in him.” In this branch of his subject he sketched the 
recession of the Turkish Empire, the peaceable civic 
revolution in Iadia, the colonization by English-speaking 
peoples of Australia, the opening up of Africa, and the 
growth of the United States, illustrating each separate 
fact by figures. He then proceeded as follows :] 

Plain)y, the efforts which seemed at the outset too 
small to be noticed by observers of society had a virtue 
and a significance far surpassing what worldly prudence 
could have surmised. They showed the emergence and 
swift contagion of a spirit whose force mathematics 
could not measure because it infolded an infinite im- 
pulse. By reason of its celestial origin it simultane- 
ously appeared in different lands, and everywhere with 
the expansive energy proper to its supernal nature, 
These men and women in scattered villages, lowly 
homes, who were inwardly pressed by the glory of 
Christ and the peril of man to meditate this work, to 
plan concerning it, to present it to others with fervent 
zeal, to give themselves to its accomplishment, were thus 
moving in a line of more august ‘plans than shrewdest 
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statesman “dt{d have devised. They were ministers of 
the power which seed th4 énd before the beginning, and 
servants of a cause in compatistn Sf whith al) others of 
the time were of local insignificancé. They wonld have 
felt {t presumptuous to think that they in their weak- 
ness had been called to the kingdom, like one of old, fot 
such a time. But they had been, as truly as any of 
those whose record remains in either Testament. If they 
had held theit peace, deliverance and enlargement would 
have arisen, but froffi another place. Because they 
yielded to divine incitements, and wéfe not disobedient 
to the heavenly vision, they have the place whith they 
hold to-day in our remembrance, and in the annals of 
the kingdom of God. They take their rank among 
architects of history. They have helped to establish 
new Ifbefties tn the world, to make homes happler, soci- 
eties nobler, to open immiortality to the vision of men, 
to multiply the companies which walk in white bearing 
palms, and to dome the earth for human hearts with heav- 
ens more lustrous than the telescope searches. All honor 
to them that they yielded to the impulse which pressed 
them to victorious struggle ; that they éagerly seized, 
without wholly comprehending, their great opportunlty. 
All praise and gratitude be to him who chose such fit 
instruments for his work, and who initiated in a weak- 
ness like that of the babe in the manger the far-extend- 
ing, accelerating movement which already has given a 
spiritual renown to what might have been a merely 
mechanical age, and fot which all signs promise advance 
till the earth has beeh measured by its unresting march. 

What reason we have, too, ahd what imminent need, 
for such an enthusiasm in our work, and such exulting 
expectation concerning it, as even they, with all the 
fervor and height of their spirits, hardly could reach ! 
The great motives are always the same: allegiance to 
the King; the jubilant sense of grateful service to him 
before whom angels wait ; desire to further the welfare 
of mankind, for this life and the next; and to do 
whatever in us lies to crown the earth with the perfect 
sotlety which sbiill be as acity descending out of heaven 
from God. These motives have wrought with inspiring 
power not upon cur fathers alone, but on many before 
who trod jn darkness rugged paths toward what to the 
world seemed sure defeat, toward what to their faith 
was illustrious victory. The same motives are for us ; 
and we are only then allied to those whose spirit and 
life are a treasure of the world when we equally yield to 
unseen incentives, and are as eager in our service to 
him to whom Christendom has become, through their 
teaching and work, tbe superlative witness. No other 
work touches like this whatever is noblest in superior 
souls. It wants the attraction of outward array. It 
lacks the splendor which justly environs courts. or 
camps, or great historic councils of state. But the 
cause which is partly committed to us is the one which 
represents, amid the thick of human affairs, highest mo- 
tives, ideal conceptions, the sense of things supreme 
and eternal, consultation for immeasurable cosmical wel- 
fares, fellowship with heroical spirits, and a transfigur- 
ing sympathy with God. If our souls do not grasp it, 
with perfect accord of every power, we miss the full 
inspiration of life ; we fail to walk on the highest levels 
of experience and of purpose; we are careless before a 
privilege than which the angelic cannot be nobler. 

But even enthusiasm rises to {ts climax when, after a 
long and stubborn contest, one sees the victory drawing 
near ; when the mighty power which makes him its 
servant, and the tributary forces which invigorate his 
strength, come clearly to sight; and when the end for 
which he has striven {is plainly at last within his reach. 
And such an enthusiasm, passionate and perfect, all 
servants of the Master should feel at this time, as signif- 
icant histories and irradiated prospects conspire to 
assure their success in their work ; as portents brighten 
on all the heavens of tne swift advance toward majestic 
accomplishment of that supreme plan which shot new 
promise over the world through the words of the text: 
to the furtherance of which apostles and martyrs, and 
those who stood with them in faith and hope, have 
gladly given the magnificent service of crowded lives, 
bloodily crowned. We are self-condemned for a sor- 
did stupidity if such an enthusiasm we do not feel, if 
all the power the church possesses, of wealth and will, 
of illuminating thought and of consecrated life, are not 
flung into the contest which he whom we worship is 
pushing to victory. 

Yet here is the pofnt at which we seem most likely to 
fail. Intensity of spirit is what we need, but our zeal in 
the service seems in danger of falling disastrously be- 
bind our means and opportuniiies for its performance. 
It is not infidelity which we have to dread, however de- 
fiant or however ingenious. It is not organized hea- 
then resistance. It is not supremely that hostility of 
the heart toward the purity of the Gospel which ts 
always to be encountered when the Master presents his 
peremptory claim. Over such resistances he has been 
moving, iu conquering progress, from the beginning. 
They are no more vehement, and no more inveterate, 
than when the Empire took the Cross for its standard, 
or than when our savage piratical ancestors renounced 





their idols for the service of Christ. The sword of the 
Spirit which was xot shivered agatnst that hardness of 
stone and iron will not hereafter bend or break. But 
what we have to dread {s incriness within. The secu 

lar temper of the t!mes infects the church. The world, 
which was never so rich and alluring, is too much with 
us. Weare disincliced to heroicenterprise. The Chris- 
tian idea of test by work, of nobleness by service, of the 
fullness of life by completeness of sacrifice, fails to in- 
spire us. Even love to the Master, wanting simplicity, 
wants fire— becomes a sentiment rather than a pas- 
sion. So we are tempted to release ourselves from 
effort when the claim for that effort is most 
imperidus. We gasily persuade ourselves that the 
cause of the Master, with such historles behind 
it, and such openinge before it, will go itself, with 

out further toil and tears. We honor those who have 
purchased its astonishing progress in the past wp 
labor, atruggle, and bloody sweat, but we feel that thefr 
zeal was not for us an imperative example; that a pros- 
perity as abundafit as ours brings rights and privilege 
rather than duties ; that the luxury of life is its natural 
sequence ; and that to adorn Gur homes and churches.. 
to seek for our households an elaborate culture, for oux 
communities a rich equipment in whatever delights and 
decorates life, 1s not only within the lines of our liberty, 
but marks the limit of our duty tothe world. We leave 
to the poor the great labors of love; to the lonely and 
sad the august and tender function of prayer ; and if 
we continue to give at all, itis under a sense of constrain- 
ing obligation rather than in the glad abundance of 
exulting affection ; if we pray at all, it is in the temper 
of vague acquiescence in a divine plan, not with the 
fervent, effectual prayer which availeth much. The 
world will no more be converted to Christ, the Master 
will no more be exhibited to it, through such inert and 
languid endeavors, than the star in Andromeda will be 
rounded into shining solidity without the pull of invin- 
cible attractions, with attendant whirls of flaming heat. 

We must have again the early enthusiasm, only ex- 
alted and intensified in us, if we wouid do toe Christian 
work for which our times commandingly cull. We 
must rise to the point of rejoicing consecration which 
our fathers reached ; of which our miss{onaries give in- 
spiring example; which some of the Middle Age con- 
spicuously showed ; of which the Apostles gave supreme 
illustration. We must have again the vision of him 
upon whose head are many crowns, and in devotion to 
whom {s the splendor of life. Itis largely the function, 
I cannot but think, of Christian women to inspire and 
sustain such an enthusiasm in the service of One to 
whom their sex bas owed so much. Woman represents, 
and largely is, the consctence and the heart of Christen- 
dom. Conviction in her has spiritual efficacy. Love 
kindles judgment, and high purpose is subimated in 
passion. More than man she beat down slavery in this 
country. More than man she is to mold the future of 
the world. 

It is no mere figure of speech which presents the 
church as the Bride of Christ; and which shows the 
Woman, seen in heaven, arrayed with thesun, and upon 
her head a crown of twelvestars. Now, more than ever 
before, the earth of the prophecy helps the woman, and 
gives to Ler immense opportunity, The shining and 
stimulating fervor of spirit in matrons and maidens, to 
whom was revealed the heavenly Lord, has been to this 
Board a beauty and a power from the beginning ; never 
more thanin the late years. Their delicate hands hold 
at this hour, I firmly belfeve, the levers which must lift 
the moral and Christian civilization of the world. It is 
theirs to set in swifter motion the wheels of beryl, vivid 
with life, which are under the throne. It is theirs to 
open for tribes and peoples the gates of light. With 
that intense and exhilarating temper of which we al- 
ready have felt the blessing, universal among them, and 
subtly diffused through homes and congregations, the 
appearing brightness will be as the appearance of the 
bow {n the cloud in the day of rain, for the one thing 
wanting to the church of our day will at last be sup- 
plied—its destre will equal its power, its zeal will match 
its mighty occasions. 

Then nothing can check its triumphant advance. 
Then the vast progress of Christendom in the past, 
since the text was uttered, will be to us full of energetic 
incentive. Then the majestic movement of Providence, 
as evident around us as ever in history, wiil be as the 
mystic supernal column which marched before Israel, 
lucid by night as wellas by day, never arrested by 
crest or chasm, consecrating the path along which it 
guided. Then we shall enter an unspeakable fellow- 
ship, unknown before in {its sovereign fullness, with Him 
whom we victoriously serve, whose death has been the 
life of the world, whose cross its diadem; in whose 
Ascension, for us as for apostles, the heavens bloom, 
and who, as surely as night and day succeed each other, 
will bring the work, which he still watches from un 
seen heights, to its majestic consummation. 

For this, then, let us labor and pray—that we may be 
endued with the power from on high which God can 
supply, which spirits, whose life was hid in him, have 
exultingly felt. May this very city, of the Puritan’s 
love and of our pride, be the Jerusalem in which the 
supreme energy shall be felt; this meeting the Pente- 
cost from which hearts inspired and interpreting tongue 
shall go afresh to all the earth. And unto Him who 
arose from the world, blessing it as he went, whom 
its arts and kingdoms have always to serve, and who is 
surely to come again for universal dominion in {t, be now 
and ever all the praise! Amen. 


| The close elicited long and hearty applause, and after 
the singing of a hymn by the assembiage the benedic- 
tion was pronounced by Dr. Storrs. | 
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Rooks AND QlutHors. 
MODERN SOCIALISM.’ 


The first of these volumes is a purely encyclopedic ac- 
count of modern Socialism. The writer is a historian 
an a critic rather than a philosopher, and tells what the 
various classes of Socialists believe, criticising their 
views more or less, without, however, attempting any 
broad generalizations or affording any comprehensive 
view. Even his introduction, which is philosophical in 
its form, is descriptive and historical rather than philo- 
sophical. Laveleye is a philosopher with avowed 
socialistic sympathies, but strongly conservative, and in 
spirit Christian. In his recent discussion with Herbert 
Spencer he undertook to show that Spencerianism is 
animalism, while S»cialism ts Christianity ; and he re- 
asserts this in the introduction to this volume: ‘ The 
religion which has shaped us all, advocates as well as 
adversaries, has formulated in the clearest terms the 
principles of Socialism, and it is precisely in Christian 
countries that Socialist doctrines have taken deepest 
root.” ‘‘ Modern Socialism” is an attempt by a radical 
though a constructive Socialist, first to point out the 
evils of the present social system, and next to indicate 
the system which that class of Socialists which the 
author represents—the governmental or political—would 
substitute in its place; a system which he designates 
with the alliterative title of the ‘‘ Co-operative Common- 
wealth” John Rae is historical and critical; Laveleye, 
philosophical and prophetic; Gronlund, brilliant and 
visionary. With these words we dismiss the three 
books, which from the great number gathered upon our 
table seem to us most worthy the attention of the student 
of modern Socialism, and endeavor to give the reader 
in a brief compass some account of this modern phe- 
nomenon, as gathered from the pages of these au- 
thors. 

What is a Socialist ? In this matter accuracy of defi- 
nition is essential. A good deal of modern dispute, and 
still more of modern panic, grows outof either a vague 
notion or no notion at all of what Socialism really is. 
Herr Most desires to destroy the modern industrial sys- 
tem, if necessary with dynamite, clearing the ground 
absolutely of the whole network which has grown up 
out of the past, and starting anew to construct a new- 
created world. He is an Atbeist in religion and an 
Anarchist in political economy, and he is called a Social- 
ist. Laveleye is a firs. believer, not only in religion, but 
in Christianity, desires to hold fast to the product of 
past experience and build thereon for a better future, 
and, above all, to incorporate into our social and indus- 
trial system what he regards as Christian principles ; and 
we call him a Socialist. Is this in ef‘her the one or the 
other case a misuse of the term, or is there something in 
common between them? As we do not find in either 
of these books a clear and concise definition of Socialism, 
we venture to give one ourselves. A Socialist is one 
who believes that the present industrial and social sys- 
tem is radically wrong, and must be radically changed 
before the working classes can come to their rights, or 
society to a permanent peace. It is not true, as Proud- 
hon declares, that Socialism is every aspiration toward 
the improvement of society. This definition is 20 broad 
that it does not define. The Socialist does not merely 
think that there are evils in society to be remedied— 
every one thinks that; he thinks that soclety itself is 
ill constructed and requires reconstruction. He is at 
once a pessimist and an optimist ; he believes the present 
system to be inherently bad, but he also believes that 
this badaess is not essential ; that it belongs, not to hu- 
manity, but to a vicious system, and that humanity by 
changing its system can deliver itself from the evils. 
As against the well-to-do who say, “ All things are 
prosperous, let well-enough alone,” he is a pessimist ; as 
against the political economist who declares that there is 
no remedy for strikes and lock-outs and strife between 
cap'tal and labor, and constantly recurring crises, and 
overproduction, that these area part of the necessary 
friction of a great social and industrial machine, he is 
an optimist; and he proposes by reconstructing the 
machine to get rid of the friction and the creaking. 
His belief respecting society may be compared to the 
belief of an evangelical divine respecting the individual 
soul ; he thinks it is very nearly totally depraved as it is, 
but he believes in the possibility of a new birth ; and 
whether he preaches against the present evil or prophe- 
sies a future millennium, he is working toward an 
imagined regeneration. 

All Socialists may be roughly divided into two 
classes—destructives and constructives. The distinc- 
tion between these two classes is tolerably sharp and 
clearly defined. The destructive Socialist believes that 
the whole present system, and all out of which it has 
grown, is evil and only evil, and that continually ; that 








' Contemporary Socialiem. By John Rae, M.A. (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons) Socialism of today. By Emile de Laveleye. 
(Scribner, Welford & Co.) Modern Socialism. By Lawrence 
Gronlund, (Lee & Shepard.) 


the social experience of the world up to date is an expe- 
rience of sin and misery ; that all that the world has 
learned is how not to do it ; that the only value of past 
experience is to indicate routes to be avoided and rocks 
to be escaped ; that the first duty of the reformer is to 
obliterate the whole social, political, and industrial sys- 
tem, root, stock, and branch, and build anew. And he 
has an implicit and serene confidence in his ability to 
build anew, if he only had a clear field on which to go 
to work. All, therefore, taat he now wants is to get rid 
of corporations, hang the capitalists, destroy the public 
edifices, disrupt government, and generally smash things 
to piec:s. His position may, in some respects, be com- 
pared philosophically to that of the radical Abolitionist 
before the war, who believed that slavery was Itself an 
evil in all its parts ; that the first duty of reform was to 
abolish it, and when it was once abolished, Providence 
would point out the way by which to construct a new 
system, under which master and ex slave could work 
out their destinies harmoniously. If you ask an Anar- 
chist—whether it be the blatant Parsons, of Chicago, or 
the cultured Elisée Reclus, of France—what he proposes 
to do when the present social system is abolished, his 
substantial reply to you is, ‘‘Time enough to answer 
you that question when we get to it; the first duty of a 
reformer is to get rid of the present system, and so estab- 
lish the conditions necessary to construct a new one.” 
Nihilist in Russia, Anarchist in Germany, Communist 
in France—this is his substantial principle, by whatever 
name designated. We hardly need to stop here to say 
that we disbelieve this philosophy, and seek to arouse 
our readers that they may guard the country against 
this danger ; that we believe in development ; that we 
believe, with Patrick Henry, that the experience of the 
past is the only light by which to guide our footsteps in 
the future; that any new political economy must be 
built on the old, any new theology on the old, any new 
social system on the old ; that destructive revolution is 
the last resort of desperation, and never to be resorted to 
in the face of any evil until every other avenue of escape 
has been closed ; that feudalism was an improvement on 
slavery, and free competition was an improvement on 
feudalism ; and that the social system of the future, if it 
is to be better than that of the present, must take ad- 
vantage of what the past has gained, and go on in the 
advance from the goal already reached. 

Constructive Socialists may again be divided into 
classes, three in number—the philosophical, the Chris. 
tian, and the political or governmental. This distinc- 
tion, however, is a somewhat crude and very imperfect 
one. There are no sharp lines of distinction between 
the different classes of constructive Socialists, as there 
are between the destructive and the constructive Social- 
ists. A great mapy men possess soclulistic feelings who 
have not yet acquired socialistic ideas; a great many 
others see particular evils and are ready to take up with 
particular socialistic remedies, without even suspecting 
that they are socialisticin their character ; a great many 
accept part of the ideas of one class and a part of those 
of another, without knowing whence they derive them ; 
and among the most thoughtful students on this subject 
there is probably not one who is exclusively philosoph- 
ical, Christian, or political. The Socialist can be as- 
signed to one or the other of these classes only as in his 
thinking or teaching he lays greater stress upon one or 
another class of remedies. 

By the philosophical Socialist we mean one who be- 
lieves that the political economy of the past has been 
seriously defective and unsclentific, in that it has been 
an @ priori, not an inductive, science, and has taken 
little cognizance of any motive except that of self-inter- 
est in human action. He believes that it is necessary, 
not indeed to found an absolutely new political economy, 
but to graft a new branch on to the old stock and doa 
good deal of severe pruning. He desires to see careful 
investigation conducted and a large accumulation of 
facts made, bearing on industrial problems. It is largely 
owing to his influence that democracy has established 
industrial bureaus to ascertain and report the condition 
of the working people. To this class belong the ‘‘ So. 
cialists of the Chair,” a name given originally in ridi- 
cule to certain professors of political economy in Ger- 
many, who may almost be said to be the founders of the 
new politi:«l school. To this class also may be said to 
belong most of those interested in the new ‘‘ American 
Economic Asseciation” organized this Fall at Saratoga ; 
for thouzh many of them would disown and perhaps 
resent the term Socialist, the science of political econ- 
omy in which they are interested assumes grave errors in 
the present industrial system and demands serious study 
to discover the cause and correct the evil. 

The term Christian Socialist has been given specific- 
ally to a comparatively small but influential body of 
thinkers in England, of whom Professor Ely has 
recently given a full account in the columns of The 
Christian Union. But by this term we include also 
both the so-called ‘‘Evangelical Socfalists’’ and the 
“‘C: tholic Socialists” of Germany. The Christian 
Socialist beiieves that Christianity has for its aim, not 
| merely the salvation of individuals, but the reorganiza- 








tion of society ; that it includes, not merely the princi- 
ples necessary for the right guidance of the individual, 
but also those indispensable to the right construction of 
society ; that the brotherhood of man {fs as truly a part 
of Christian truth as the fatherhood of God; that it is 
as truly infidel to ignore the one as to deny the other ; 
that the aphorism ‘‘ Labor is a commodity to be hired in 
the cheapest market” is essentially a pagan aphorism, 
and is practically equivalent to ‘‘Man isa commodity 
to be hired in the cheapest market.” It aims to sup- 
plant the relation of master and servant by the relation 
of partner; that of employment by that of co opera- 
tion ; that of free competition by that of profit sharing. 
If the Christian Socialist is a Protestant, he generally 
destres nothing more than to incorporate Christian prin- 
ciples into society ; if he is a Roman Catholic, he may 
also desire to bring society under the direction, or at least 
under the guidance, of the Church ia its industrial as 
well as in its educational and political relations. But 
whatever his method may be, his end is substantially the 
same : the reorganization of industry on the basis of the 
brotherhood of man, and the allegiance of humanity in 
its industry, as in everything else, to the revealed laws 
of God. 

The political or governmental Socialist seeks to ac- 
complish industrial reform chiefly through the instru- 
mentality of political organization. He belfeves in 
greatly enlarged powers of government. If he is a 
radical, he conceives that government should own all 
the instruments of industry ; in other words, govern- 
ment should be the only capltallst, and all cfiizens 
should be public functionaries, employed by govern- 
ment and paid according to the value of their labor. 
There are few Socialists, probably, who would go the 
full length of this demand, as formulated by Lawrence 
Gronlund; but there a great many who look to en- 
larged governmental functions and diversified govern- 
mental aid as the real remedy for the present social in- 
justice. To this class belongs Henry George, who 
believes that government, that is, the people in their col- 
lective capacity, should own all the land and rent it to 
the occuplers. In this direction, though certainly not 
involving this consummation, is the tendency of modern 
democratic government to operate first the post-office, 
then the express company, then the telegraph, and 
finally the railroads, which are now owned in whole or 
in part by government in parts of Europe, Australia, 
and Indla. In this direction, too, is what is known as the 
Gothenburg System, according to which the government 
owns all the beer-gardens and l!quor-shops, receiving all 
the profits and thus depriving the venders of all Interest 
in increasing the sales. 

It would be a great ald in the discussion of Socialism 
if the distinction between the destructives and the 
constructives could be fully recognized and always ob- 
served ; if we could use always the term Anarchist or 
Nihilist to designate the destructive, and the term So- 
cialist to designate the constructive. Destructive So- 
clalism is outside the range of discussion. Whenever it 
attempts to assert itself by violence it must be met with 
penal enactment. Constructive Soclalism, on the other 
hand, requires careful consideration from every one who 
is interested in studying the problems of our times and 
in promoting the well-being of humanity. In this ar- 
ticle we have made no attempt to discuss, we have en- 
deavored only to define, Socialism; yet we make no 
concealment of the fact that we sympathize heartily 
with the general aim of the constructive Soctalists, 
though we dissent from many of the methods which they 
propose, and from some of the specific ends which they 
have in view. We do not believe that government will 
ever become the owner of all instruments of production, 
or that it would be well for society that it should do so ; 
but the tendency of government toward enlarged pow- 
ers, its tendency to pass from a mere police into an in- 
dustrial organization, is one to be guided, not resisted. 
We do not believe that the industries of the world will 
ever come under the control of a religious hferarchy, oz 
that it is desirable either for the church or the commu- 
nity that they should do so; but we do believe that the 
Christian ministry should study the ininstrial problems, 
and should endeavor so to teach the Golden Rule and 
80 to apply it to the practical problems of society that the 
industrial organizations shall become, under the influ- 
ence of religion and education, an organized and em- 
bodied Christianity. We do not belicve that political 
economy can wisely or safely disregard the labors or the 
experience of the past, but we are in hearty and warm 
sympathy with those who are endeavoring by patient 
industry to acquire a larger knowledge of actual condi- 
tions, and with profounder insight to recognize the 
higher and nobler motives of human action. In brief, 
we enroll ourselves with those who believe with M de 
Tocqueville that ‘‘a new science of politics is needed for 
a new world.” 





—‘**Success in Life,’? by Canon Farrar, the celebrated 
English preacher now visiting this country, is nearly ready 
by Cupples, Upham & Co. It will be prefaced with a brief 
biography of Canon Farrar, giving matter new to American 
readers, 
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ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


“‘Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage” is a succession of 
the most beautiful pictures in any single poem in our 
language. The journey of sentiment which it describes 
takes one through the centers of historft and pictur 
erque interest in Europe, touching on its way the tradi- 
tions and the historical inheritance which make West- 
ern Europe rich to art and poetry. In the illustrated 
edition of this poem just issued by Ticknor & Co. (Bos- 
ton) one finds a worthy companion volume with the 
standard poems published by the predecessors of the 
same firm during the last two or three holiday seasons. 
‘*Marmion” and ‘‘ The Princess” were rich in material 
for the artist, but neither of them so full of the plictur- 
esque as Byron’s famous poem. In the form in which 
it comes to us in this volume it has the further embel 
lishment, not only of the art of the illustrator, but of the 
best skill and taste of the printer and binder. Such 
works, so reproduced, belong far more properly to the 
literature specially adapted to the holiday season than 
most of the works prepared with an eye to the holiday 
trade. 

Houghton, Miffiln & Co. (Boston) could hardly go 
astray in making a selection of Whittier s verse for illus- 
tration in a handsome quarto volume. They have very 
appropriately entitled the selection ‘‘ Poems of Nature,” 
and have issued it with illustrations from nature by 
Albridge Kingsley. The work is handsomely and taste- 
fully printed, in the excellent style of the Riverside 
Press, although the type seems to us hardly adapted for 
the size of the page; it is clear, but inelegant. Mr. 
Kingsley’s {llustrations have freshness of tone and a 
vigor which are very appropriately employed in the 
illustration of a poet so simple and thoroughly natural 
as Whittler. They are, however, of very unequal 
merit ; some very good, and others, ‘‘ The Storm on Lake 
Asquam,” for instance, confused and indistinct. Any 
selection from Whittier which includes ‘‘ A Summer 
Pilyrimage,” ‘‘ Mountain Pictures,” and ‘The Last 
Walk in Autumn,” contains in itself a sufficient wealth 
of’ imagination and of delicate interpretation of nature 
to satisfy any genuine lover of poetry without the hel p 
of an illustrator. 


HOLIDAY BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


The love of fairy lore is a constant quantity in the world ; 
it no sooner dies out of one generation than it reappears in 
another. In these fortunate times for children the healthful 
and beautiful play of the imagination which once created 
and pow recalls the world of fairy life is no longer con- 
demned ; there is due place made for the love of the marve!- 
ous, and in every well-selected collection of books for chi‘l- 
dren there wiil always be found the masters of this delightful 
department of literary creation. In the latest of these 
delightful books, Bric d-Brae Stories (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons; $2), Mrs. Barton Harrison tells once 
again a number of old folk and fairy tales in an {.teresting 
and effective way. The happy expedient of turning the mis 
cellaneous bric-d-brac of a boy’s room into spokesmen of the 
various nationalities supplies the book with a name and the 
stories with a connecting thread. Mrs. Harrison has put 
her far-brought legends together with uncommon skill, and 
has succeeded in giving the whole a coherent unity. She 
has drawn upon the tradiions of many nations for the 
entertainment of the young reader : upon the Russian, the 
Norwegian, the Italian, the French, the German, and the 
Oriental. She has contributed no small amount of imagina- 
tion herself, and has given the whole a decided stamp of 
individuality. With the exception of an occasional bit of 
slang—which ought never to find place in any book for 
children—and an occasional loss of directness and simplic- 
ity, she has done her work of compilation and reproduction 
with unusual success. No small part of the charm of this 
lovely book is due to the English artist, Walter Crane, 
whose work appears here for the first time in an American 
book. Io addition to the original and suggestive designs on 
the covers, this charming artist is represented by more than 
twenty full-page illustrations, fall of character'stic delicacy 
of conception and execution. The book is a model of its 
kind, and that is saying a good deal. 

The same publishers are bringing out a most instructive yet 
readable series of volumes for young people, called Wonders 
of Man and Nature, Wonders of Science, and Wonders «f Art 
and Archeology. It isto comprise, we believe, twenty-four 
books, neatly bound io uniform style, and will make an ex- 
cellent little library of popular science and kindred sub- 
jects. From one of the half-dozen volumes already issued, 
that on ‘Intelligence of Animals,’’ we have already given 
our readers several extracts. The general scope and charac- 
ter of the books can be judged by the titles of the others: 
“The Phenomena and Laws of Heat,’’ a translation of 
Achille Cazin’s treatise ; ‘‘ Wonders of Sculpture,” by Louis 
Viardot ; ‘*Rameses the Great, or Egypt 3,300 Years Ago,’’ 
by F. de Lanoye; ‘* Mountaia Adventures,’’ edited by J. T. 
Headley, and containing among other things Mr. Edward 
Whymper’s thrilling account of the first ascent of the Mat- 
terhorn; and ‘‘ The Wonders of the Heaven,’’ by Camille 
Flammarion, All the volames are illustrated, and both 
subjects and treatment are such as to interest young people 
and incite them to deeper study of science and nature. 

Many of the separate papers by Mr. E. 8. Brooks which 
make up the handsome volume Historic Boys (New York : 
G. P, Putnam’s Sons) may have been seen by our read- 
ers as they appeared in the pages of ‘St. Nicholas,” of 
which they have formed one of the best features. The 





stories of Marcus of Rome, Harry of Monmouth, [xtlil of 
Telzcuco, Charles of Sweden, and many other lads of 
metal and famous deeds, are told with a spirit that makes 
them capital reading for boys. Mr. Brooks writes in clear 
and vivacious English, and has caught the art of throwing 
into high relief the salient points of his stories. The nar- 
ratives selected, too, are not such as have been worn thread- 
bare by frequent iteration. Illustrations, cover design, 
and typography are all decidedly superior to those of most 
works of the class. 

‘Lhe greater part of the habitable globe has now been 
traversed by The Boy Travelers of Mr. Thomas W. Knox, 
and an account of their adventures is to be looked for as 
surely as the holidays approach. This year Mr. Knox takes 
his young friends to South America, where they behold 
many strange things, modern and antique. As usual, this 
will prove one of the most popular boys’ books of the sea 
son. Nearly every paze has its illustration, whica, we sup- 
pose, will be new to youths of this generation, though 
readers of ‘‘ Harper’s Monthly ”’ of years ago will recognize 
many old friends. (New York: Harper & Bros.) 

The Boy's Book of Battle Lyrics, by Dr. Thomas Dunn 
English (New York: Harper & Brothers), contains more 
than a score of original ballads of very considerable merit. 
They tell in stirring and brilliant verse the stories of famous 
American batwes, from the ‘‘Sack of Deerficld’’ to the 
battle of Chapultepec. There is a swing and verve in the 
lines that is eminently adapted to the subject. Each poem 
is prefaced by a brief historical account of the battle it 
commemorates. The volume is richly, almost sumptuously, 
illustrated and printed. 

A second and enlarged edition of Andrew James Syming- 
ton’s Hints to Our Boys, with preface by Lyman Abbott, 
bas just been brought out. The little yvolame contains ex 
cellent hints on the formation of character, the choice of 
profession, economical habits, the value of time, and the 
like subjects, well put and sensible, and quite free from 
offensive and solemn didacticism. (London: Alexander 
Gardner.) 


Three wholesome and readable stories are published in 
the ‘* Proverbs Series’? (New York: Cassell & Company) 
Ursula’s Stumbling-Block, by Julia Goddard, illustrates the 
ada,.e that ‘‘ Pride cometh before a fall,’’ a girl’s story in 
which temporal adversity is made to better and beautify 
character ; Major Monk's Motto is ‘‘ Look before you leap ;" 
and Fri‘ters, by Sarah Pitt, which strikes us as the brightest 
and least conventional of the series, is fitted to the proverb, 
“Tt is along lane that has no turning.’’ These would all 
be desirable books for a Sunday-school or school library. 

Effie, and her Strange Acquaintances is a sprightly and odd 
lit'le book by the Rev. John Crofts (New York: James 
Pott & Company), in which the nonsensicality of ** Alice in 
Wonderland ’’ is combined with an attempt to give some 
elementa’y instruction about plants and insects. It is 
lively aud queer, and will doubtless amuse its little readers 
—and probably puzzle them as well. 

An artistically colored picture-book for the little ones, 
with original rhyines, is Rose- Buds, by Virginia Gerson (New 
York: White, Stokes & Allen). Some of the pictures are 
quaint and pretty, in the Kate Greenaway style; others are 
ludicrous in the extreme. The whole makes the most 
attractive volume for very little ones we have seen this 
year. 

Another book for very young children is Mr. L. T. Meade’s 
The Autocrat of the Nursery, a prettily printed book full of 
child talk and child fun, and illustrated with forty designs 
by T. Pym, one of the most successful English artists in this 
ine of work. (New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son.) 

Mr. F. Opper, the well-known cartoonist of ‘‘ Puck,’’ has 
made some very clever black-and-white sketches for Slate- 
and-Iencil People, with accompanying nonsense verses by 
Emma A. Hopper. (New York: White, Stokes & Allen). 





On all questions relating to the details of teaching there is 
no higher authority in England than Mr. J.G Fitch. His 
long study of schvols and educational methods, and his ex- 
perience as school inspector, have qualified him in an un- 
usual degree to discuss the practical management of schools 
and the best methods of teaching. His recent yolume, 
Lectures on Teaching (New York: Macmillan & Co.), contains 
a series of lectures delivered in the University of Cambridge 
five years ago, and widely accepted as the best practical 
manual of teaching extant. They embody wide and intelli- 
gent observation and long meditation and personal inguiry ; 
they present suggestions as to the best methods of arranging 
the details of teaching ; and, at the same time, by the large- 
ness of the conception of educational work which underlies 
them, they stimulate new zeal and develop new respect for 
a noble profession. Under such titles as ‘‘ The Teacher and 
his Assistants,’’ *‘ The School, its Aims and Organization,” 
“The Schoolroom and its Appliances,’ ‘‘ Discipline,” 
“Learning and Remembering,’’ ‘‘ Examining,’’ ‘‘ Prepara- 
tory Training,’’ ‘‘Study of Language,’’ ‘“ History,’ 
‘*Natural Science,’’ ‘‘ Arithmetic as a Science and as an 
Art,’”? “Geography and the Learning of Facts,’ Mr. 
Fitch deals with ¢ll the problems which teachers find 
so difficult and perplexing. But these titles give little 
idea of the wealth of experience and suggestion which 
these chapters contain, and which must be quite in- 
valuable to all who are engaged in the work of teaching. 
The vice of teachers is professionalism ; the wear of nerve 
is so incessant that many teachers involuntarily fall into 
routine almost as a matter of self-protection ; they cease to 
grow, and gradually lose all power of impartiog zeal and 
impulse. To such works as this teachers must look for 
protection against this insidious tendency, and for enlarge- 
ment of view and reinforcement of the conviction of the 
essential nobility and the supreme importance of their vo- 
cation. . 





Samuel Adams, By James K. Hosmer, Professor in Wash 
ington University, St. Louis, Mo. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.) This volume—one in the series of ‘“‘ American States- 
men ’’—seems to us in every respect admirable. Professor 
Hosmer has mastered the epoch of which he writes, imbibed 
its spirit, breathed its atmosphere , yet he does not burden 
his pages with minute details, nor cause his readers to lose 
the great events because their attention is taken up with 
microscopic detail. He writes with pre-eminent judicial 
tairness ; his portraiture of the character of Francis Ber- 
nard, and of the difficulties with which he contended, is an 
admirable illustration of this characteristic. Samuel Adams 
was a typical Puritan. His portrait stands out clear and 
strong, with other characters grouped about him in the 
background ; and the reader gets at once a picture of the 
man and of his times concerning which we can find little 
to criticise and in which there is much to be praised. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—Mr. Bancro‘t has just celebrated his eighty-fifth birth- 
day, and is still hard at work as in his prime. 

—The American Tract Society has recently published an 
interesting book on home life in China. 

—Bangs & Co. are to sell the library of Mr. Richard 
Grant White on the 16th of next month. The collection is 
unusually strong in Shakespeareana. 

—It is reported that Mr. F. T. Palgrave will be the candi- 
date for the professorship of poetry at Oxford, formerly 
filled by Matthew Arnold and Professor Shairp. 

—Thomas Whittaker (New York) sends us “In Field 
and Forest,”’ a delightful book of out-of-door sketches by the 
Rev. J. G. Wood ; and a story for children, ‘* City Cousins,” 
by Mrs. Hays. 

—Messrs. Randolph & Co. (New York) will publish dur- 
ing October a revised and enlarged edition of ‘‘ Evenings 
with the Sacred Poets,’ by Frederick Saunders, author of 
‘* Salad for the Solitary and the Social,’’ ‘* Pastime Papers,”’ 
etc. 

—E. P. Dutton & Company have made a very tasteful 
and convenient little volume under the title ‘‘Hymns by 
John Henry Newman, D.D.’’ These hymns of a man of 
great spiritual genius are too well known and too widely 
appreciated to need any characterization at this late day. 
[t is sufficient to say that they are put here in an extremely 
attractive and convenient form. 

—The second number of the new ‘‘ American Journal of 
Archeology’ is accompanied by several very finely exe 
cuted illustrative plates. The more important articles are 
on the ‘‘ Lost Mosaics of Ravenna,” by Eugéne Miiatz, on 
“The Abbey of Jamiéges and the Legend of the Eaervés,’”’ 
by Charles C. Perkins ; ‘‘ Notes and Inscriptions from Asia 
Minor,’’ by W. H. Ramsay, and ** Two Modern Antiques,”’ 
by Alfred Emerson. 

—It is reported that Mr. Howells will not only place all 
his new writings, after the first of the year, at the disposa 
of the Harpers, but, beginning with the January number 
he will contribute monthly to “‘ Harper’s Magazine” an 
editorial department having a relation to literature cor 
responding to that which the Editor’s Easy Chair has to 
society. The new department will probably be styled the 
Editor’s Study. It will be purely literary in its character, 
as large in scope and as flexible as the Easy Chair. It will 
not be a review of books, but a discussion of literary topics 
suggested by the salient features of current literature in 
America and Europe. 

—The ‘ Critic’’ gives this interesting account of a recent 
novel: ‘‘ Brander Matthews’s new book, ‘The Last Meet 
ing,’ was written at the suggestion of Mr. Conant, who 
asked the author to write a story for ‘Harper's Weekly’ 
at the last meeting of the Authors’ Club before the summer 
solstice of last year. Mr. Matthews had finished the story as 
it now stands when Mr. Conant suddenly disappeared from 
New York ; that is, he had constructed the plot and done 
everything but put the narrative on paper. The story was 
not printed in ‘Harper’s Weekly,’ owing to its length ; it 
was too long fora short story in that popular journal of 
civilization, and too short for a serial. When it came out 
in book form the other day, its appearance was almost 
simultaneous with the mysterious disappearance of Mr. 
Alexander Oakey. Now, as the point of the whole story is 
the disappearance of a man who is both an artist and a 
journalist, and as Mr. Oakey was an artist and Mr. Conant 
a@ journalist (and both, as it happened, were connected 
with the house of Harper & Brothers), there is here a 
noteworthy cluster of coincidences—so noteworthy, indeed, 
that if the Harpers were the publishers of ‘ The Last Meet- 
ing’ it would look very much as if they had planned the 
disappearance of Mr. Conant and Mr. Oakey asa striking 
advertisement of the book.”’ 

—The prospectus of the ‘ New Princeton Review ” gives 
fuller information in regard to its scope and purpose: “It 
is proposed to establish a literary and critical periodical of 
the highest class, retaining the substantial merits of the old 
‘Princeton Review’ for literary and scientific men, but 
with new and distinctive features adapted to the wants of 
the intelligent general reader. The ‘ Review’ will leave to 
others the discussions of theology, but will strive as a 
principal aim to promote high morality and religion. The 
serious and interesting questions of philosophy and science, 
politics and letters, history and art, will be carefully dis- 
cussed in its pages, while the important departments of 
fiction, biography, and belles-lettres in general will be given 
adequate representation. -I[n particular it will be the ear 
nest endeavor of the ‘ Review’ to record and emphasize 
from an impartial and patriotic standpoint, what is best in 
American nationality, politics, and institutions, including 
the great philanthropic and economic efforts of the time. 
An important and new feature of the ‘ Review’ will be its 
editorial department, which is to contain epitomes of the 
most important work and discovery, not altogether critical, 
but summarizing, at least in part, what the world is doing.” 





—s 
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MUSIC AND ART. 


Current news in the theatrical world, asa rule, we 
leave our readers to become acquainted with through the 
columns of the daily press, but in the season which has 
just been inaugurated there have been so many signs of 
a more wholesome taste in dramatic catering, and so 
much more feeling of a truly artistic sort, that it is not 
out of place to note the happy omen here. 

In the first place, it indicates either a tendency on the 
part of the managers to elevate the publi: taste, or a 
tendency on the part of the public to elevate their own 
taste, that in the few wecks since the season has begun 
the theaters which have been among the most successful 
have been those at which the Shakespearean drama was 
being performed. In one instance it was an even and 
fine representation of ‘‘ The Comedy of Errors,” given 
by the excellent company gathered together by Messrs. 
Robson and Crane. Then came Miss Mary Anderson in 
“As You Like It,” and last of all Miss Margaret 
Mather in ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet ;” and in no one of these 
instances has there been what might be called a “‘ poor” 
house, while the two Dromios in ‘‘The Comedy of 
Errors ” declared that they could have made a long run 
with their play here if other engagements had not pre- 
vented. 


So much for the plays themselves, although it is only 
fair to concede that personality isa great element of a 
sounding popular success, and that while a certain pro- 
portion go to see the Shakespearean drama because it is 
such, a stil] larger proportion go for the sake of seeing 
the public favorite of the hour. Notwithstanding this 
concession, the fact remains that three houses have been 
making Shakespeare’s plays their chief card, and have 
been more than ordinarily successful in doing so. 


In the matter of artistic stage-setting and costuming, 
also, the progress is very marked, although a greut deal 
still remains to be desired. In ‘‘ The Comedy of Errors” 
there was a succession of very beautiful stage settings, 
which had evidently been constructed, not only with a 
view to historical and archwological accuracy, but to 
artistic harmony and genuine merit ; and in many cases 
there were tableaux as rich in color and as graceful in 
grouping and genera] composition as one could wish. 

This is also true of the two other reproductions, ‘‘ As 
You Like It ” and “‘ Romeo and Juliet.” In each case 
the mounting of the piece has received special attention, 
and the result is one that appeals in every way to the 
artistic sense. But while there are so many hopeful 
signs, in this respect, of a desire on the part of man- 
agers to give as nearly perfect stage illusions as possible, 
the fact remains that much is left to be desired, and the 
one thing most necessary is to have the managers become 
convinced that it is not a vast expenditure of money 
which makes the “‘ get-up” of a play a success from an 
artistic point of view, but rather the exercise of an intel- 
ligent mind and cultured taste, which are able, by a 
knowledge of the principles of art, to carry out their 
own conceptions, or so to convey them to an artistic co- 
worker that the result may be the same. With us, so 
far, this has been the trouble—large means, willingness, 
and great expenditure, but no one at the head capable 
of directing the outlay, or of combining its results in a 
picture which is, in its way, a masterpiece. While we 
have had many a gorgeous spectacle full of glitter, 
pomp, and show, which seemed to aseert its own money 
value on the face of it, we have not yet had from any 
American manager so rich and glowing, and yet so quiet 
and harmoni»us, a picture as the church scene in ‘‘ Much 
Ado About Nothing” as given by the London Lyceum 
Theater Company, or as the trial scene in ‘‘ The Mer- 
chant of Venice.” In short, we have, as yet, no Irving ; 
and while there is, as we have already said, much to 
feel hopeful over in the future, judging from the happy 
omens of the present season, the manager who is at once 
a successful financier and a man of cultured artistic 
tastes is yet to appear on the hcrizon of the American 
dramatic firmament. 


In this connection the following paragraph from the 
New York ‘‘ Tribune ” is of interest, and givesa glimpse 
of the style in which things are being done at the Metro- 
politan Opera-House this winter: ‘A small army of 
artists and workmen are at work at the Metropolitan 
Opera-House. Mr. Hoyt has nearly a score of assistants 
painting the scenery, and the property man and cos- 
tumer have all the hands they can get together; and in 
a few days Van Hill, the stage manager, and his assist- 
ant, Habelmann, will arrive here by the ‘‘ Werra” and 
still further hasten the work. Secretary Edmund C 
Stanton said yesterday: ‘ You have no idea of the 
amount of work a season such as we propose to give 
entails. We are giving the most careful attention to 
the details of our production, and this means a constant 
study and careful consideration. In ‘‘ Faust,” for in- 
stance, we shall introduce some changes. The church 
scene has never, I think, been properly treated. Some- 
times Marguerite is supposed to be going to the confes- 
sional. Sometimes mass is being performed. A more 





poetic view, I think, is that she goes to pray alone. 
Accordingly we place her in a quiet side chapel opening 
into the nave of the cathedral, where one sees the wor- 
shipers passing in the distance. Then I am trying to 
introduce a novelty at the metamorphosis of Faust into 
a young man. I think his surroundings should change 
as well as himself, and the young man should not find 
himself among all the belongings of the old recluse. 
This will be a startling effect. I have bought, too, in 
Germany, some ingenious stage mechanism. This will 
be used in the ‘‘ Faust” apotheosis scene, and also in the 
‘Queen of Sheba.” When the hero is dying in the 
desert to which he had been exiled he sees the caravan 
of the Queen who caused all his woes passing in the dis- 
tance. This effect is beautifully managed, as is also 
the sand-storm, or simoon, which follows. Altogether 
we have made up our minds that what the opera-going 
public want is the best of everything, and that is what 
we want to give them. In the ‘‘ Queen of Sheba” we 
have nearly 400 people on the stage at one time.’” 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


ROBBING PETRA TO PAY PAULA. 


Is not The Christian Union counseling the robbery of 
an economical and thrifty Petra to pay an unfortunate 
and perhaps incompetent Paula? (See No. 14, p. 12.) 
If we condemn women for answering an advertisement 
proclaiming the sale of clothing, or other necessaries, at 
unusually low prices, what is to become of our homilies 
about the sin of extravagance, which has been supposed 
to be the besetting fault of American women? There 
surely can be no fault found with the motive which 
prompts the buyer to seek the seller who will charge 
least for the articles purchased. This is always regarded 
as a praiseworthy exhibition of economical enterprise. 
If a man does not buy where goods are sold cheap he is 
guilty of wastefulness. The ethics of the present com- 
mercial order is: Make as good a bargain as you can, 
both in buying and selling ; and every one acts upon it 
who wants to get along and who knows how to do bus- 
iness. Now, if Iam not permitted to buy my ‘“‘ ready- 
made clothing” at the lowest market price, because 
some one who has made it cannot get what is considered 
a living by the work, what must I do? I must tell the 
merchant of whom I buy my clothes that I want to pay 
a bounty to his sewing-women, over and above what 
they can get by their own exertions in the open labor 
market. I must say to the thriftless or unskillful worker, 
Do not economize and save, as I do; or, Do not strive to 
become more skilled in your labor, as I do ; do not strive 
to improve your condition, as I have, but go on in the 
way you have trodden, and out of my own hard-won 
earnings I will help support you. It would be very 
good discipline for my charity, but very demoralizing 
doctrine for those who must learn that ‘‘the poor must 
help themselves ” if they desire to be self-sustaining. 
That would be a very imperfect remedy for the social 
or any other evil which should consist in the good-natured 
pensioning off of the ones lable to fall. They must be 
made to stand firmly and squarely on their own feet, not 
taught that they may expect to lean on the arm of some 
other worker. An industrial education that will enable 
them to make a fair living in open competition with the 
world is what is needed, not a reliance upon the good 
nature of emp! oyers and their customers, 

But is there no one who is more directly responsible 
than the economical housewife for the underpay of 
many of the ::wing-women ? Why should we try to 
shoot the gun around the corner at the customer who 
buys the goods, when the storekeeper who has under- 
paid his emplo:vee stands right in front of us? He is 
the one whois at fault, if his cupidity has prompted him 
to reduce his eniployees’ wages to a point where starva- 
tion and sin knock at the door together, and one must 
be admitted. If the pressure of competition has com- 
pelled him to pa)’ starvation wages, I do not see that he 
can be blamed ; but often it is not competition, but nig- 
gardliness and toe insane lust for wealth. The stingy 
and soulless emy)] oyer who is transmuting the life-blood 
and soul-purity «of his employees into a bank account is 
the man to be la slied by your indignation ; but I do not 
think you ought to do it over the shoulders of his women 
customers who try to reduce his profits by driving a 
bargain in this bargaining worid. Farr Puay. 


ALWAYS A POISON. 


‘‘ Abstainer” ‘writes a temperance problem and gives 
us three propositions, to the first two of which we 
must needs give our assent. As to the third, let us see. 
‘There is soynetaing in the human constitution which 
craves, if not absolutely demands, that these poisons” 
(mind you, potson: /), “in some form or other, be taken 
into the system.” Then I find in my dictionary, ‘‘ Poi- 
son—literally a pc tion, a draught: Any substance hav- 
ing injurious or deadly effects; anything malignant or 
infectious.” And if people crave poisons, they should 
have them!. Should they? We grant you the question 











is one of extreme difficulty, and the great puzzle of life 
to some of us is, why the good Lord should, in making 
6]l things, have made these poisons, narcotics and stim- 
ulants, to be so readily produced and so freely supplied. 
Not to try to discuss the whole question—that were 
endless—there is one point which comes more and more 
into view, and that is heredity. This morbid appetite 
does not exist universally, but when once the delicate 
nerves have been acted upon by the polson, or are out 
of tune as a matter of inheritance, they do crave what 
we call the stimulus; ¢. ¢., a sharp Intruder comes, and 
every power and nerve is aroused to thrust {t out. And 
the appetite, as we all know, grows with that it feeds 
on. 

While the facts of drunkenness are recognized, there 
seems to be but one Scripture specific, and that is—ab- 
stinence. There and only there do men find safety. 
There are warnings enough against drinking, there are 
examples enough of the ill or fatal effects, and the fact 
is plainly stated even of wine, ‘‘it biteth like a serpent 
and stingeth like an adder.” There is also the clear 
statement, ‘‘ We that are strong ought to bear the in- 
firmities of the weak, and not to please ourselves.” 
That many use what are called stimulants or narcotics, 
and seem to pass unharmed, is really no argument in 
their favor, for we say seem. ‘‘ All accounts are not 
settled up every Saturday night.” We come again to 
the heredity. A woman shall use opium and live to be 
old (and rather useless). You can trace the influence to 
the third and fourth generation (and this is as far as one 
life can watch them) in vice, drinking, the use of opium 
or tobacco, in a half-unsettled mind, or a faulty or dis- 
eased nervous organization. ‘‘ We speak that we do know. 
and testify that we have seen.” It is not uncommon that 
one generation is passed over and the next seized. A man 
shall use tobacco, and live long and worthily, especially 
if he take the alarm and reform; but he shall see his 
sons Gie drunkards. A man shall drink, and his sons 
and daughters may take warning; his grandchildren 
only shall reveal the fatal taint. If you could see the 
delicate structure of the brain, and see it as the fiery 
particles have coursed through it in the circulation, you 
would understand that the “craving” is not a natural 
condition of things, but an abnormal state, in itself 
alarming enough. Is it a natural thirst—that of fever ? 
What do you want more than this? Alcohol is a poison ! 
Shall we habitually take poison? I read the other day 
about the arsenic-eaters ; they take quantities of arsenic 
with impunity, having gradually trained their bodies to 
bear it, but—they can’t leave off! If they stop they go 
down ; and this is their slavery. Abstainer talks of 
“impunity ;” is it impunity? Insurance companies 
are afraid of men who drink. Of nine strong, vigorous 
men who applied within one week at a life insurance 
office on examination, seven of them were rejected ; 
they were beer-drinkers; they had Bright’s disease of 
the kidneys, and, well as they looked—that is, full and 
florid—their days were numbered. D. M. D. 








CLERICAL SrxeEcurists.—The death of Canon Anson, 
who has for forty years held a stall worth £1,000 a year 
in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, affords a convenient 
opportunity of calling attention to one of the grossest 
scandals of the Church of England. St. George's 
Chapel is maintained as a Cathedral establishment, hav- 
ing a dean and four canons, who draw between them 
£6,000 a year for purely ornamental services, while four 
minor canons get £200 a year each for doing the bulk of 
such work as there isto do. All the canons are pluralists, 
and find time enough to occupy good livings in the coun- 
try where the pay is good and the work light, the popula- 
tion being sparse. During his lifetime as a clergyman, 
extending over forty-four years, Canon Anson drew of 
church funds £72,000, £800 « year being from the little 
parish of Sudbury, in Derbyshire, in which there is a 
population of only a few hundred souls. He was pre- 
sented to the living in 1837 by the Lord Vernon of that 
day, in whose family the patronage lies. He subse- 
quently married Lord Vernon’s daughter. There is a 
still older canon at Windsor, drawing his £1,000 a year, 
Lord Wriothesley Russell, who has also a fairly good 
income from a living in Bucks, to which he was pre- 
sented by his relative, a former Duke of Bedford.— 
{Manchester Times. 








DIvoRcE IN MassacuuseTrs.—The vital statistics of 
1884, just made public, include some interesting facts 
about divorce. During last year 614 divorces were 
granted, which number is 41 less than in 1883, but 144 
more than the yearly average for the past twenty years. 
Of this number 26 per cent. were decreed for adultery, 
as compared with 24 per cent. in the previous year; 45 
per cent. for desertion, as against 49 per cent, in 188; 
and 13 per cent. for intoxication. For adultery the 
ratio is 8 per cent. lower than that for the past tweniy 
years ; for desertion, 3 per cent. higher ; for intoxica- 
tion, 4 per cent. higher. Sixty-seven per cent. of tho 
total number were granted on complaint of the wife. 
The proportion of divorces to marriages is one divorce 
to 28.2 marriages, 
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A NOVEL VIEW OF THE CHINESE naagehe pr prvongr gpa O U F R | F S: Richardson’s New Method 


QUESTION. 


While in America we are restricting 
Chinese immigration by law and driving 
Chinamen out of our workshops and 
mines by the firebrand and the bullet, 
some notable European savants are warn- 
ing western European civilization of the 
danger with which the competition of their 
labor and trade threatens its industries. 
In an article just published in the ‘‘ Econ- 
omiste Francais’ M. Leroy-Beaulleu casts 
serious doubts on the sdvantages Western 
countries will derive from the extension 
of European civilization in China. He 
contends that future generations may 
have reason to deplore the introduction of 
European industrial art into that country, 
especially in the use of locomotives and 
of machinery for the spinning and weav- 
ing of textiles, 

The general ideas of this celebrated 
Frenchman are that the material wealth 
of China will be opened for a time 
to the iron trade of England, Belgium, 
and perbaps France, in supplying rails, 
locomotives, and machinery, but that the 
subsequent consequences of the change 
brought about in the habits of 800,000,000 
of a frugal, intelligent, and persevering 
people put in possession of the most im- 
proved instruments of labor must not be 
lost sight of, and that, in fact, the initia- 
tion of the Chinese into the inventions 
and mechanical arts of Europe may bring 
about one of the most sweeping revolu- 
tions in the history of humanity. 

One of the most suggestive points made 
by this economist is that French manu- 
facturers are already complaining that 
heretofore backward nations, like the 
Italians, Austrians, Germens, which were 
formerly customers of France, have now 
become her rivals. He adds: ‘‘ What 
will happen when laborious, sober, and 
ingenious China shall have become pene- 
trated with modern industrial civiliza- 
tion ?” 

That there is considerable force in these 
ideas is evident when one compares the 
relative cost of living in France and 
China. A member of the Paris Munict- 
pal Council lately declared that a Paris 
workman could not exist on less than 
eight francs a day of eight hours. 

This would be an embarrassment of 
both riches and leisure to frugal and hard- 
working Chinamen, who, in the event of 


possessing modern machinery, would have | { 


no need to leave their own country, but 
merely to manufacture for exportation. 
If these views of M. Leroy-Beaulieu are 
correct, to drive the Chinese workmen 
back into their own overcrowded country 
will by no manner of means solve this 
Asiatic labor question, but on the other 
hand tend to raise it to still more formi- 
dable, and, in fact, overshadowing pro- 
portions. —[Chicago News. 








THE WHITE ANT OF INDIA. 


It is asmall insect, with a bloated, yel- 
lowish-white body and a somewhat large 
thorax, oblong shaped, and colored a 
disagreeable oily brown. The flabby, 
tallow-like body makes this insect suffi- 
ciently repulsive; but it is for quite 
another reason that the white ant is the 
worst abused of all living vermin in warm 
countries. The termite lives almost ex- 
clusively upon wood ; and the moment a 
tree is cut or log sawed for any econom- 
ical purpose, this insect is upon its track. 
One may never see the insect, possibly, in 
the flesh, for it lives underground ; but its 
ravages confront one at every turn. You 
build your house, perhaps, and for a few 
months fancy you have pitched upon the 
one solitary site in the country where 
there are no white ants. But one day 
suddenly the door-post totters, and lintel 
and rafters come down together with a 
crash, You look at a section of the 
wrecked timbers and discover that the 
whole inside is eaten clean away. The 
apparently solid logs of which the rest of 
the house is built are now mere cylinders 
of bark, and through the thickest of them 





everything made of wood is inevitably 
attacked, and in a single night a trunk is 
often riddled through and through and is 
turned into match-wood, There is no 
limit, in fact, to the depredation by these 
insects, and they will eat books, or leath- 
er, or cloth, or anything ; and in many 
parts of Africa I believe if a man lay 
down to sleep with a wooden leg it would 
be a heap of sawdust in the morning. So 
much feared is the insect now that no one 
in certain parts of India and Africa ever 
a'tempts to travel with such a thing asa 
wooden trunk. On the Tanganyika pla- 
teau I have camped on ground which was 
as hard as adamant, and as innocent of 
white ants, apparently, as the pavement 
of St. Paul’s, and wakened next morning 
to find a stout wooden box almost gnawed 
to pieces. Leather portmanteaus share 
the same fat-, and the only substances 
which seem to defy the marauders are 
fron and tin.—[Popular Science Monthly. 





‘‘T write seventeen columns a week of 
this infernal stuff,” said the editor of a 
society paper, who was much too good for 
his position, ‘‘ and I write my brain numb. 
The most I aim to do is to keep clean from 
gross humbug and toadying, but what 
more can Ido? There is no occasion for 
anything better; people immediately say 
itis too far above them. I ask myself 
sometimes if there can be any lower depth 
than this whereI find myself. There is one 
—of the persons who can read columns of 
such trash and enjoy it.” Do the variety 
actors ever make faces at the audience 
from the wings, 1 wonder, or does the 
clown in the ring ever wish he might hit 
the public in the nose with his mightiest 
kick if he went under the sawdust the 
next moment ?—[ Mail and Express. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


DODD, MEAD & CO. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


Sakoontala ; or, The Lost Ring, 


From the Sanscrit of Kalidasa. By Monier 
Wi tuiams, Professor of Sanscrit at the East 
India College. Octavo, cloth, $2.50, 

“ The Hindus #8 a distinguishing treasure iu 
their drama. @ most charming specimen of this 
known to us, as ret is Sakoontala, an episode drawn 
from the Mahabhfrata, and constructed by Kali 
asa, Goethe paid this play the following magnifi 
cent compliment : 


“*Wouldst thou the blossoms of the spring, the 
autumn’s fruits , 

Wouldst thou what charms and thrills, wouldst 
thou what sates and feeds, 

Wouldst thou the heaven, the earth, in one sole 
word compress, 

I name Sakoontala, and so have said it all.’ ” 


—{From Alger’s Poetry of the Orient. 


From Shakespeare to Pope, 


An Inquiry into the Causes and Phenomena of 
the Rise of Classical Poetry in England. 
Being the lectures delivered the last winter 
before the Lowell Institute and Johns Hop- 
kins University. By Epmunp Gossx, Clark 
Lecturer in English Literature at the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 


Mustard Leaves. A Glimpse of 
London Society, 


A Novel. By D.T. 8S. 16mo, cloth, $1. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 


NEW YORK. 





The St. Louis Republican says of 
“An Original Belle,” by E. P. Roe, 
12mo, $1.50: “The Author’s 
success is admirable. The story is 
thrilling, deeply interesting, and full 
of good descriptions and drematic 
details.” Dodd, Mead & Company, 
Publishers, New York. 
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A Monthly Review of Literary, Art, 
Scientific, and General Educa- 


tional Questions of the Day. 
CONDUCTED BY C. W. MOULTON. 


Just the thing for use in Lit- 
erary Circles and Clubs. 


During the short period of ten months 
QUERIES bas attained an unparalleled suc 
cess, and the number of its readers at present 
is surpassed by few literary publications in 
America. It has met with cordial accept- 
ance wherever introduced, and its interest 
and excellence has been generally acknowl- 
edged. Teachers, students, literary circles, 
and individual readers find it entertaining 
and instructive. 


It numbers among its contributors MARTHA 
J. LAMB; ELIZA AILLEN STARR; ANNA L. 
WARD; Prof. N. K. ROYSE; Prof. LEVI H. 
EWELL, of Amherst; CHARLES LEE CRAN- 
DALL, C.E., of Cornell; Pres. B.S. EWELL, of 
William and Mary; Prof. PRISCILLA H. BRAIS- 
LIN, of Vassar; Prof. HERBERT W. CONN, of 
Wesleyan ; Prof. F. A. HOLTON, of Cornell; 
CARL LEO MEES, M.D.; H. K. ARMSTRONG, 
D. E. LAUTZ, JOHN H. WOODS, WILLIAM 
C. PECKHAM, JULIA H. THAYER, and 
CARRIE STOW WAIT. 


Each number presents wholesome Edito- 
rials, and Multum in Parvo; a department 
of Questions and Answers, Prize (Questions, 
and Questions of Judgm-nt ; Reviews, Notes 
and News ; Open Congress ; The (Query Box ; 
Recent Publications ; The Editor’s Table. 

The publication of Queries was begun in 
January, 188. The earlier numbers are 
now out of print, but the Publishers are 
prepared to furnish reprints of the Questions 
and Answers that appeared in those num- 
bers. 

Terms, $1.00 a year; single copies, 
10 cents. 


All communications should be addressed to 


C.L. SHERRILL & 00, 


PUBLISHERS, 


274 and 276 Main Street, BUFFALO, N. Y. 





JUST PUBLISHED: 


THE GOSPEL CHOIR. 


By SANKEY and McGRANAHAN, 
A COMPANION BOOK TO 
GOSPEL HYMNS. 

Containing new and select Gospel Songs, now 
being used in the meetings conducted by Mr. D. L. 
Moopy and his co-workers, comprising Solos, Duets, 
Cho! d Anthems that promise to become 
very popular. 

Music Edition, Paper, 30c,; Boards, 40c.; 
Cioth, 50c. 
Add 6 cents per copy if ordered by mail. 
Word Edition, Paper, 5c.; Cloth, 10¢. 
Add 1 cent per copy if ordered by mail. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East Ninth St., New York, 


81 Ranpoups Sr., Cuicago. 





PREXCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN, 


OU can, by ten weeks’ study, master either 

of these languages sufficiently for every- 
day ons poten el by haft's; 5. 
Rosenthal’s celebra istersc x 
tem. Terms, $5.00 ror books of each fengusts 
with privilege of answers to all questions, an 
correction of exercises. Sample copy, part 1, 
25 cents. Liberal Terms to Teachers. 


Meisterschaft Publishing Co., Herald Building, 
Boston, Mass, 








_Those answering an Advertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw thé 
Advertisement in The Christian Union.” 


} FOR THE 
IPIANOFORTE! 


The success of this celebrated instruction book 
has been phenomenal 

After more than a quarter of acentury of trial, 
amid a multitude of competitors, . 


RICHARDSON 


continues to bring, yearly, great credit to its 
a. and to the widow of the compth:r a 
are and comfortable income. 

More than half a million pupils have learned from 
its pages. . 

It is published with American and also with 
foreign fingering 

Richardson’s New Method for the 
Pianoforte \s the most correct of instructors ; 
having been very carefully revised, and every 
error eliminated. 

Valuable additions have, from time to time, 
been made. 

Teachers accustomed to use Richardson 
need no urging to continue to do so. Young 
Teachers in search of a reliable Instruction 
Book are perfectly safe in adopting this. 

Price $3, for which price it will be mailed, post 
free, to any address, 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston 


C. H. Ditson & Co., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


Send to JOHNC HAYNES & CO., Boston (branch 
house of O. Ditson & Co.), for grand illustrated Cata 
logue of all Musical Instruments, Strings, and Trim 
mings. 





X-MAS MUSIG 


Sunday-Schools will find our 


CAROLS = 1885 





Geo. F. Root, J. R. Murray, John R. Sweney, H 


and others. Phe Carols also include a 


ais . . . = 

—Beautiful Responsive Service- 
Prepared by R.S. THAIN. 

16 bp. Elegantly printed in colors. Price Scts. each 

or Hets. a dozen by mail, postpaid; 84 a hundred 

by express, not prepaid 





A NEW CHRISTMAS CANTATA, ~ 


=SANTA CLAUS’ MISTAKE,= 


Or THE BUNDLE OF STICKS. 
Words by Clara Louise Burnham. Music by Dr. Geo. 





F. Root. The Cantata contains original and unusually 
attractive music, consisting of Solos, Duetts and 
Choruses, finterspersed with bright and interesting 
dialogues. Six characters are required, and the whole 


school can be introduced in the choruses if desired 
little ones. Taken all in all ‘* Santa Claus’ Mistake 
It can be prepared in two weeks. Price 30cts each 
by mail postpaid ; $8 adozen by express, net prepaid 
Send for our complete lists of Christmas Music 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CoO., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


J, CHURCH & CO,, 55 East 13th Street, New York City, 
Engravings and Etchings. 

Frederick Keppel & Co., 23 
East 16th St. (Union Square), 
New York, invite inspection of 
their large collection, both old 
and modern. A new Catalogue 
free by mail. 








The Best! 
UN MMiG“LML 


Double KLAstic PENs. 
Sold by Stationers in U. S. & Canada, 


















AGENTS coin money colle’ yg Family Pictures to en- 
large ; all styles, Pictures guaranteed, Special 
faducements. EMPIRE COPY’ (5., 38: Canal Street, N.Y 








etc. Send 10 cents in stamps 
ot over 7,000 subjects. Mention 





UNMOUNTED 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


Of Ancient and Modern Works of Art, emb j a 
tions of famous original Pain etapa Bab lee pn 


tings, Sculpture, Architecture, 
for Catalogue and Supplement 
this paper. 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CoO., 


838 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 


Superior to any of those of preceding years. The 
music is all new and pretty, and by such writers as 
P. 


Danks, T. P. Westendorf, and otbers. The words are 


of unusual merit being contributed by Clara Louise 
Burnham, Eliza M. Sherman, H.V. Neal, Cora Linden, 


There are several choruses composed especially for the 


will furnish an admirable Christmas Entertainment. 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 


A liberal brewer once built a church at his sole ex- 
pense; but the stone-engraver cut the stone which was 
to immortalize the brewer's name with, “ Built by ——, 
at his soul’s expense.” 





Englishmen, with whom vaccination is a burning 
question, have watched the Montreal riots closely. In 
Leicester alone 5,000 heads of families refused to have 
their children vaccinated. 





The failure of eyesight among the young in Denmark 
is something astounding. In the classical department of 
the large t schools in Copenhagen 45 5 per cent. of the 
scholars 'n the upper classes were found short sighted. 





‘‘Are you in favor of enlarging the curriculuin ?” 
asked a} ural school director of a farmer in bis district. 
**No,” replied the old gen leman, ‘‘the building is big 
enough ; what we want is to teach more things to the 
scholars.” 





A corn festival is soon to be given by one of the Den- 
ver churches, at which the decorations will be composed 
of corn-stalks, ears of corn, etc., and the menu will 
jnc'ude corn cake, corn bread, corn fritters, corn starch, 
popped corn, and the like. 





Robinson Crusoe will soon be commemorated by a fine 
bronze statue at his prototype’s birthplace, the fishing 
village of Largo, in Fife. This village was the early 
home of Alexander Selkirk, who returned there from 
Juan Fernandez, bringing the relics of his solitary stay 
on that desolate island. 


The sentence of a thief in the Northampton, Mass., 
House of Correction expired last Monday, and he was 
released. On his way out he entered a prisoner’s cell, 
and stole two hair chains. The theft was quickly dis- 
covered, the ex-convict rearrested, and immediately 
tried and sentenced to a new term 





A Chicago hotel-keeper has resolved to check the 
practice of ‘‘tipping” the servants, by requiring them 
to turn over to the chief clerk all gratuiiies received 
from guests. In many European hostelries the rule is 
that waiters shall deposit their fees with the head waiter 
or cashier, who afterward distributes this common fund 
equitably among them. 


At Mount Joy, Pa., the other day, there was an unusual 
scarcity of pennies. An organ-grinder passed through 
the town, and, believing he might have a stock of pen- 
pies, he was called into the principal store, and surprised 
those gathered around. He exchanged 1,300 pennies for 
bank notes. He had over a thousand more that he was 
willing to exchange for lighter money. 





A manufacturer in Breslau has recently built at his 
factory a chimney over fifty feet in height entirely of 
paper. The blocks used in its construction, instead of 
being brick or stone, were made of layers of compressed 
paper juinted with a silicicus cement. The advantages 
are the fire-proof nature of the material, the minimum 
of danger from lightning, and great elasticity. 





Inthe golden age of the Roman Republic (Bc. 150) 
the necessaries of life were very cheap. A bushel of 
wheat sold for fourpence and a bushel of corn for five. 
The traveler was charged for food and lodgings at an 
inn only two farthings a day. Extravagant prices were 
paid, however, for luxuries. A barrel of anchovies 
from the Black Sea cost $70, and flamingo tongues 
brought their weight in gold. 





A San Francisco paper has pointed out one of the 
ways in which gold disappears from circulation. It 
estimates that in these days of poor teeth most adults 
have at least five shillings’ worth of gold in their mouths, 
and every generation will probably bury in the ceme- 
teries of the United States alone ten millions sterling in 
gold. Four or five times this estimate would be required 
for all the countries of the world. 





The custom of tolling the bell on boats passing the 
tomb of Washington is said to have originated with a 
French merchant vessel, which had been to Alexandria 
for a cargo, and, going down the river afte: General 
Washington’s death, but before his interment, placed its 
colors at half mast and tolled its bell continuously 
while passing the house of mourning. Ever since then 
the bell is tolled on vessels of every charac'er and nation 
which pass the tomb of Washington.—|Exchange. 





A society has recently been started in London for the 
suppression of mendicancy. I: bas already succeeded 
in capturing 200,000 begging letters written by profes 
sional beggars, and 60,000 of the scamps have been run 
down by the police. One of these fellows had been 
making quite a large income by carrying around with 
him a tongue in a bottle of alcohol, which a label on the 
bottle stated to be his own tongue, lost by a surgical 
operation. An examination showed it to be a sheep's 
tongue. 





The earth has nearly 50 000,000 of square miles of 
land surface, and 16000000 of these miles are well 
adapted for settled p>pulations. Half of the remainder 
could be cccupied by nomacs for pasture lands and by 
game. To people 16,000,000 of square miles as densely 
as Belgium is peopled would give the earth a population 
of 6,400,000 000, or over four times its present popula- 
tion. The United States and Territories if as densely 
peopled as Saxony would have a population equal to the 
present population of the world. 





The old-fashioned spinning-wheel was introduced, a 
short time ago, into the Isle of Man Insane Asylum 
with the idea of amusing the patients. The latter 
seemed delighted that they could in this way contribute 
to their support, and became so absorbed in their new 
occupation that their nervous symptoms no longer pre- 
dominated. As Dr. Richardson, the medical superin- 
tendent, expressed it, the direction of the nervous force 
was changed, and their condition was improved. The 
experiment is to be tried in other asylums. 





A cablegram from Paris says the bell which was used 
in the first act of ‘‘Don Juan d’Autriche,” recently 
played at the Theatre Fran¢ais, was one of those which, 
in 1572, gave the signal for the St. Bartholomew massa- 
cre from the belfry of St. Germain ]’Auxerrois. This 
church had three bells of different caliber, which re- 
sponded to the sound of the bell at the nelghboring pal 
ace. During the Revolution the bells were sold to a 
founder named Faubon, who disposed of the smallest 
bell to the Comédie Frangaise for the first performance 
of ‘‘ Edouard en Escosse,” by Alexandre Duval, in 1801 





It has been shown that the odoriferous molecule of 
musk is infinitesimally small. No power has yet been 
conceived to enable the human eye to see one of the 
atoms of musk, yet the organs of smell have the sensi- 
tiveness to detect them. Their smallness cannot even 
be imagined, and the same grain of musk undergoes 
absolutely no diminution in weight. A single drop of 
the oil of thyme, ground down with a piece of sugar 
and a little alcohol, wiil communicate its odor to twenty- 
five gallons of water. Haller kept for forty years pa- 
pers perfumed with one grain of ambergris. After this 
time the odor was as strong as ever. 





A Tennessee man finds there are 300 000 worthless 
dogs in that State, which consume food enough, if fed 
to hogs, to make 30,000,000 pounds of bacon, which 
would be equal to feeding meat to 100,000 able-bodied 
mer a whole year. At ten cents per pound, the bacon 
would be worth $3 000 000, and if in silver, would load 
down ninety-four two horse wagons, and make a wagon 
train more than a half a mile long. Again, the worth- 
less curs prevent farmers from keeping 2 000,000 sheep, 
the mutton and wool from which would be worth 
$5,000,000. Including the sheep annually killed, the 
whole expense of keeping the dogs of the State amounts 
to the pretty sum of $9,000,000. 





One of John Wesley’s associates, named Samuel Brad- 
burn, was much esteemed as a good preacher and an ex- 
cellent man, At a time when he was in siraitened 
circumstances, Mr. Wesley sent him a five-ponnd note, 
with the following letter : ‘‘ Dear Sammy,—* Trust in the 
Lord and do good ; so shalt thou dwell in the land, and 
verily thou shalt be fed.’ Yours affectionately, John 
Wesley.” The reply was prompt: ‘ Rev. and Dear 
Sir,—I have often been struck with the beauty of the 
passage of Scripture quoted in your letter, but I must 
confess that I never saw such useful expository notes on 
it before. Iam, reverend and dear sir, your obedient 
and grateful servant, S. Bradburn.” 





The Baltimore ‘‘ American” says that not many 
months ago a jury in one of the city courts could nos 
reach a verdict, and it was necessary for it to be locked 
up from Friday to Monday morning. When Sunday 
came many of the members wanted to go to church, and 
they asked the colored bailiff who had charge of them if 
they could have that privilege. He was sorry that they 
could not. ‘‘ But,” said he, ‘‘ gentlemen, if you want 
to hear a sermon, I’m a local] preacher, and I can preach 
you one.” Of cuurse they wanted it. A puipit was 
improvised in the room, and the baliff took a text and 
preached for over an hour on Ingersoll and infidelity. 
* Aud it was a mighty good sermon, too,” said one of 
the jurymen. 








LOST RIVERS. 


N many of our States, particularly in the West, it is 
a common thing to find a smail river rushing noisily 
down from the mountain side, but, after reaching the 
plain, suddenly terminating in a marsh, sandy bed, or 
little lake without an outlet. Why and how this hap- 


pens is described by Mr. M. W. Harrington in the last 
number of “Science.” He says: 

‘* One time I had the curiosity to examine a stream at 
the point where it was lost. It was the Rio Hondo, just 
south of Santa Fé. We had crossed it lower down ; 





and, though the ravine was seventy-five or a hundred 
feet deep, we had found it perfectly dry. We followed 
up its south bank for a mile or two until we struck the 
foot-hi'ls, and there we found it a bright, rippling 
stream, leaping down from ledge to ledge, very pictur- 
esque, with some scattered trees along the banks, and so 
broad that it was not easy to pass over it, leaping from 
stone to stone, and remain dry-shod. From here my 
friend drove back to the crossing, and I walked down 
to see where and how a stream could lose itself with such 
a volume of water, and a path well marked out for it. 
As I followed it down, it ran on merrily in the mi st of 
a little valley not more than six or eight rods wide, along 
which were pretty meadows alternating with clumps of 
bushes. It passed through the various incidents of a 
stream—here a little fall, there a rapid over thickly set 
stones, a little further on a pool. Th re seemed to be 
nothing unusual in it, when suddenly I noticed that the 
little valley widened to double its previous width, the 
bed became more sandy, and the stream was spread 
over & greater espace. It was evidently going under ; 
and within twenty rods of where I noticed the first 
change, the running water bad entirely disappeared. 
The bed of the stream was damp for twenty rods or so 
more ; then for aconsiderable distance I could get water 
by digging a few inches; then that indication failed, 
and beyond the stream-bed was entirely dry. 

‘* Not all such streams terminate thus in the middle uf 
their bed; some term'nate in a small, shallow lake, 
some in a marsh ; and either lake or marsh is pretty 
sure to be brackish, due to constant concentration by 
evaporation of the alkalies held in solution. Other lost 
streams fill up after a rainfall, and complete above the 
ground their course to the main stream. After a heavy 
rain in the mountains they are apt to change their ‘ lost’ 
character with a suddenness and decision which may 
prove dangerous. The water occasionally pours down 
with an advancing wave or head, which is described as 
sometimes five or six feet high. 

“ There is one remarkable case in New Mexico where 
the lost tributaries are plentiful, but the main stream 
does not exist. This is in a valley which lies between 
the Rio Grande and the Pecos River. The valley be- 
gins near the Sandia Mountains, and is shut out from 
the streams on each side by broken mountain chains. It 
is a well-defined valley, not very broad, but having a 
length of perhaps three hundred miles. It is somewhat 
obscured by the small scale and inaccuracies of the 
smaller maps; but on a latger and correct map of the 
territory its valley-character is unmistakable. It lies 
much nearer the Rio Grande than the Pecos. Flowing 
into it, especially on the western side near the upper 
end, and on the eastern toward the lower, are numerous 
lost tributaries ; but the primary stream has so completely 
disappeared that its bed can only be found at intervals. 

‘*In this valley lie the ruins of the Gran Qutvira, 
the existence of which is not only attested by the ruins 
themselves, but also by the accounts of the earliest 
Spanish travelers. The records of the Spanish up to the 
latter part of the seventeenth century, when they were 
expelled by the Indians, are incomplete, as the Indians 
destroyed all that was left behind. That the Gran 
Quivira was well known to them, however, is shown 
by the fact that the most prominent ruin there is that of 
achurch. There is now no water for many miles from 
the ruins, That there must have been once can well 
be granted ; for no large city would have been built by 
human beings at a distance of fifteen or twenty miles 
from a scanty water supply. The valley may be named 
from this city, and would then be the Gran Quivira 
valley. : 

‘* About half-way down the valley it is broken by 
a long, narrow, thin layer of lava, now much broken 
up, and making a desolate region, locally ‘known as the 
Mal pais, or ‘ bad land.’ The crater from which the 
Java was derived was near the northern end of the 
Mal-pais. Just above the Mal pats an old river-bed is 
reached at the depth of about 250 feet; below it, the 
river-bed, when found, is ata slightdepth. Southwest 
of the Apache reservation the old river-bed runs into a 
large salt-marsh. 

‘A stream of no mean size seems to have once run 
down this valley. Not only has it now disappeared, 
but its bed is covered by lava and loose soi] sometimes 
to great depths. As to the cause of the disappearance, 
it may have some connection with a tradition of the 
Indians which tells of ayear of fire, when this valley was 
so filled with flames and poisonous gases as to be made 
uninhabitable. When this occurred, the chronology 
of the Indians is not perfect enough to tell us. That it 
was long agu is attes ed by the depth to which the old 
bed is covered by detritus, probably washed down 
from the mountains, and by trees of considerable size 
which are found in some places in it. But that it was 
not so extremely long ago that it had become entirely 
uninhabitable is made probable by the comparatively 
late desertion of the Gran Qutvira. It is entirely 
possible that the Indian year of fire may have long pre- 
ceded the drying up of the part of the valley in which 
Gran Quivira was situated.” 
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THE YOUNG PEOPLE’S SOCIETIES OF 
CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. 


O many inquiries in regard to the plans and aims of 

these societies have come from an article printed 
in The Christian Union a few weeks since that it is 
thought wise to lay before its readersa more definite 
account of their origin and work. 

They had their origin, like most other good things, in 
a necessity ; and because it is firmly believed that this 
same necessity exists in great numbers of our churches, 
an effort is being made to bring these plans to their 
knowledge. 

The first society of this name was formed in the 
Williston Church of Portland, Maine, by the Rev. F. E 
Clark. . A considerable number of young persons had 
been converted during a series of Sabbath-school 
prayer-meetings, and, with others already members of 
the church, constituted a large class, for whom the 
pastor felt great love anc not a little solicitude. How 
could these young people be held to their allegiance to 
Christ and to the church, and how made useful workers 
in the Master’s cause? It was felt that the ordinary 
young people’s meetings did not have sufficient definite- 
ness of purpose and constraining power to accomplish 
the end. Better organization was needed, and more 
work and greater responsibility must be given them. 
After much thought a constitution was drawn up by 
the pastor and adopted by the young people, which, with 
but few minor changes, has been the pattern adopted by 
the hundreds of societies of Christian endeavor formed 
throughout the country since then. 

There has certainly been the most remarkable uni- 
formity of testimony to the good results that have come 
from the formation of these societies in the churches. 
The young people have been made active and willing 
workers, both in their societies and in the church ; and, 
as a consequence, they have shown growth of Christian 
character and graces !n themselves, 

Sunday-schools have been benefited and churches re- 
vived, and God’s gracious blessing has rested upon 
them in many ways. The question naturally arises, 
Why are these results more manifest in the work of the 
Societies of Christian Endeavor than in that of other 
young people's societies ? The answer to that must be 
in the distinctive features of these societies, which may 
be briefly stated as follows : 

First. The young people are made aware that join- 
ing the society means taking obligations to perform 
certain detinite religious duties. They pledge them- 
selves to regular attendance upon the weekly prayer- 
meeting, and to participate in some way in the meet- 
ing ; they take their places upon some of the numerous 
committees, and perform the duties incident thereto. 
They feel that they are of some account {in the church, 
and thus they can be of some real service. The pas- 
tor finds them willing helpers and efficient aids, and 
will often have something for them to do. This can 
have but one effect, for itis a truth of human nature 
that we love that for which we labor ; and so the young 
people soon develop great love for their society, a: d new 
interest in the church, which shows itself in many ways 

Second. The society is self-weeding, and so is made 
up only, or mainly, of those that show themselves in ear- 
nest by living up to the rules. This is accompanied by 
the provision that if any member is absent from three 
special mc nthly meetings (called experience or consecra- 
tion me: tings) consecutively, and no proper excuse is 
given to the Lookout Committee, whose duty it is to 
inquire into it, the name of such a one shall be dropped 
from the roll. It is a good thing to have a society com- 
posed of earnest members, and to have it shorn of dead- 
wond, although care is always used in this matter. 

Third. The esprit de corps that comes from belonging 
to a great national movement. Each iocal society is, or 
can be, represented in the United Society of Christian 
Endeavor, which is the name of the national society, 
composed of the representatives of the local societies, 
and organized for the purpose of promoting the forma- 
tion of these societies, and to give them unity and fel- 
lowship. 

These three are the principal reasons why the Societies 
of Christian Endeavor are more effective in whatever 
church they may be formed (and their methods are 
adapted to any) than the ordinary young people’s socie- 
ties. And becaus. they are more effettive, they are 
multiplying rapidly in all parts of the country. Calls 
are constuntly made upon the officers of the United 
Society for advice and help in the forming of new socie- 
ties, and in conferences with those already formed. In 
order to render such aid promptly and systematically, it 
was resolved at the last annual conference of the Society 
to employ a paid secretary. The Board of Trustees have 
just elected the Rev. 8. W. Adriance, of Lowell, Mass., 
to thet office, and he will enter upon its duties Novem- 
ber 1. He is in every way well qualified for the work, 
and brings to it great enthusiasm and clear conceptions 
as to what a young people’s soclety should be and can 
be. Mr. Adriance’s address will be Box 1,235, Boston, 
Mass., and he;will gladly furnish samples of constitution 





and various other printed matter, and answer any ques- 
tions in regard to the formation of societies, or explain 
more fully their methods and aims. All interested 
in Christian work for the young should seck to inform 
themselves fully in regard to this movement. 

W. J. VAN Patten. 


THE PEOPLE’S CHURCH. 


UNDAY, October 18, marked the beginning of the 

Sunday services in the new Tabernacle at Broome 

and Center Streets, New York. The services for Sun- 

day, Monday, end Tuesday were conducted by Messrs 

Moody and Sankey, and were attended by thousands of 
people. 

The church, which is under the care of the New York 
Mission, has cost $175,000, and the aim of its projectors 
is that it shall become self-supporting. In addition to 
the large and attractive audience-room are classrooms, 
reading-rooms, parlors, Sunday-school room, and gym- 
nasium. The building throughout is very attractive, 
and will draw to it those people who have hitherto been 
churchless. An efficient corps of helpers will assist in 
the proposed work among the people of the neighbor- 
hood, and there is no doubt that a brighter and better 
future is dawning for them. How to get and keep the 
poor man’s interest in the church and church work has 
been a serlous question to many Christian philanthro 
pists, and a result of this question is the Broome 
Street Tabernacle. Anxiously will the work be done, 
and closely watched. For on its success depends ina 
large measure the settlement of the question, How can 
the poor man and his family be made to feel the 
church a necessity in their lives ? 

Mr. Moody on Sunday preached three sermons with 
his usual earnestness and vigor. In the afternoon he 
went out on the street, previous to the meeting, and per- 
sonally urged the young men to come in. At the in- 
quiry meeting in the evening twenty-five persons rose 
for prayers. 


YOUNG MEN’S INSTITUTE. 

OR some months passengers on the Third Avenue 

elevated road, of New York, have been interested 
in the building that was being constructed at Nos, 222 
and 224 Bowery. The building, now completed, will be 
known as the Young Men's Institute. It is designed to af- 
ford opportunities for physical and mental development, 
recreation, and special industrial instruction to young 
men of moderate means. At the right of entrance, on 
the first floor, is a reception-room, very comfortably 
fitted up, containiag comfortable chairs, divans, and 
tables for writing ; in this room files of the daily and 
weekly papers are kept. From this room access is had 
to the gallery of the gymnasium, a large, roomy apart- 
ment, completely fitted up with the best appliances for 
physical culture ; dressing-rooms and bathrcon adjoin 
the gymnasium. On the second floor fs a social room 
and library handsomely fitted up; back of this is an 
audience-room, with a seating capacity for 500. The 
third floor is divided into classrooms, which will be 
used by those receiving instruction {n penmanship, 
book-keeping, free-hand, architectural and mechanical 
drawing, and the trades. During the winter there will 
be twenty-four entertainments. All young men of good 
character, from seventeen to thirty-five years of age, are 
eligible to membership. A subscriber's ticket for one 
year will cost $4; a gymnasium ticket, $3; tickets to 
classes will be issued to members at 50 cents a term. 
The erection of this building is due to the liberality of 
Messrs William E. Dodge and Adolphus Wetmore. 
Mr. Cleveland H. Dodge is Chairman of the Board of 
Directors. A numover of applications for membership 
have been made. 


A NEW DEPARTURE IN AMERICA. 


HE Rev. William Hay Aitken, of London, for sev- 

eral years the honorary superintendent of the Eng- 

lish Parochial Society, has arrived in this country, and 
proposes to introduce the form of mission work begun 
by his father sixteen years ago in England. As a prep- 
aration for these missions a three days’ retreat for the 
Protestant Episcopal clergymen of this city and Brooklyn 
was inaugurated last week at Garrison’s-on-the-Hudson. 
Mr. Aitken says: ‘‘ This movement began in its present 
form in 1869, and now it has become the historical twelve 
days’ mission in London. It very rapidly commended 
itself to the Church of England. In 1876 the Church Pa- 
rochial Society was formed. The aim of that society is to 
produce a staff of preachers, clergymen, who will do 
nothing except conduct special missions. By a mis- 
sion, I mean an evangelistic service, preceded by care- 
ful preparation, extending over several months, in which 
places are visited, and appropriate literature dissemi- 
pated. During the mission two, three, or four dally serv- 
ices are held. Commonly there is early celebration of 
the holy communion in the morning. Ateleven o’clock 
service is held and an address is delivered on the spirit- 
ual life, the object being to deepen that life in earnest 











Christians. In the afternoon services are held for chil- 
dren, and for different classes of peop'e, as mothers and 
young women. In the evening comes the mission serv- 
{ce proper, a short special service, and a sermon, the 
whole lasting about an hour and a quarter. After the 
meeting invariably comes an after meeting, to follow 
up the impression made by the sermon, and to increase 
the spiritual action already begun by it. This after 
meeting gives opportunity for conversation with the per 
son holding. A mission should uever be less than two 
weeks long, and should, If possib’e, be extended over 
three entire weeks. The longer it is, the deeper and 
more real becomes the impression it makes.” A num 
ber of prominent clergymen entered the retreat. 





OBERLIN SEMINARY IN THE ADVANCE. 


BERLIN College always was in the advance; of 

course it is now, or it would cease to be Oberlin. 
We cannot better voice the appeal for funds to aid it in 
{its good work than by publishing the following letter, 
though it was not intended primarily for publication : 
The Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott : 

DEAR 81R,—Your advice to the Christian public in The 
Christian Union of October 1 pleases us in Oberlin so much 
that, like the Irishman, we proceeded to carry it out nearly 
@ year ago. 

We began to prepare two Russian students for work 
among the Slavs as earlv as the 3d of last January. One 
of these still remains with us, pursuing his studies with this 
object in view. We have proceeded to the organization of 
aregular Slavic department. We bave a teacher, a very 
competent gentleman, who instructs inthe English language 
and Bible. Two students were admitted to this course at 
the beginning of the year. One is a Bohemian, the other a 
Pole, both from Cleveland, and fruits of the Bohemian mis 
sion under the Rev. H. A. Schauffler. More are definitely in 
prospect, and a teacher of the Slavic languayes is in pros 
pect. For the present itis intended to prepare the students 
for lay evangelical work, by a two years’ course of study in 
the Bible and practical theology. With the facilities which 
the various departments of this college afford, a more ex 
tended course of study for regular pastoral work will be 
entered upon as soon as there shall be need for it. The 
beginning is small, but the peoples to be reached number 
at least 400,000. The work will depend for its prosecu 
tion or extension upon the contributions of far-sighted and 
public-spirit: d Christian men and women. We have money 
on hand for only one year. If you can voice any appeal for 
funds which shall reach benevolent hearts, you will do so 
much to further, not our cause, but the cause of aggressive 
missionary work in this country. 

I have the honor to be 

Your obedient servant, FRANK H. Foster. 

OBERLIN, Ohio, October 8, 1885. 





THE CARDINAL’S FUNERAL 


HE funeral of Cardinal McCloskey, which took 

place October 15 at the cathedral in New York, 

was a notable event, drawing together the most promi- 

nent divines of the Roman Catholic Church in the coun- 

try. The beautiful cathedral was elaborately draped, 

and the music, most artistically rendered, was of the 
highest order. 

The body was removed from the Cardinal's residence 
during the violent storm of Tucsday, with all the pomp 
and state belonging to the high ecclesiastical position 
occupied by the dead prelate. Slowly and reverently, 
while the priests chanted the Miserere, the body was 
borne through the aisles and deposited on the catafalque, 
which was covered with yellow silk, the head resting on 
a purple plush pillow ; tall candles burned at the corners, 
the whole making an impressive picture against the pur- 
ple and black background of the interior. 

Thousands of people visited the cathedral during 
Tuesday and Wednesday, while the body lay in state ; 
at one time on Wednesday the crowd waiting for admis- 
sion to the cathedral extended to Forty-second Street. 

Precisely at 9:30 on Thursday morning the funeral 
services began. The sweet, solemn music of the Re- 
quiem ternum floated through the arches of the 
cathedral ; the Dies l:, to the music of Mozart, thrilled 
the vast audience with a feeling of awe. The mass was 
celebrated by Monsignor Quinn, and the sermon, de- 
livered by Archbishop Corrigan, was a masterly ad- 
dress, listened to with the closest attention. At the close 
of the sermon the body was removed from the catafalque, 
borne through the sacristy, and deposited in the crypt 
beneath the high altar. 





CHURCH GLEANINGS. 
[ The Editors will be glad to receive items of news for these columns. | 
NEW ENGLAND. 

—The centennial of the Congregational church of Buck 
land, Mass., has just been celebrated. 

—The Central Methodist Episcopal Church at Taunton, 
Mass., was reopened October 11, after extensive repairs and 
alterations. It is considered one of the prettiest churches 
in the city. 

—Tke Central Congregational Church at Worcester, Mass., 
was dedicated on the afternoon of October 11. It is consid- 
ered one of the finest church edifices in the city, and has 
cost $96,000. A debt of $52,000 is offset by unpaid subscrip- 
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tions of $2,000, pledges to the amount of $10,000, and the 
value of the old church building and lot, $25,000. 

—The forty-fifth anniversary of the Baptist Sunday-school 
of Medford, Mass., was celebrated October 11. 

—Six regular and overflow meetings were held in Lynn, 
Mass., last Sunday. Through the efforts of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association the interest in revival work in 
this city has been aroused. 

—The twentieth annual meeting of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association of New Haven, Conn., was held Octo- 
ber 12. The reports of the Secretary show that the Associ- 
tion has made progress during the past year. 

—Mr. Moody will conduct services at Dartmouth, N. I1., 
November 3 and 4 

—The next annual convention of the Christian Endeavor 
Societies will be held in the Humphry Street Church of New 
Haven, Conn., in November. 

—The annzal conference of the Congregational churches 
of Connecticut will be held at Danbury, Conn., November 
10, 11, and 12. 

—It is said that there are some Sunday-school classes in 
Boston, composed chiefly of young people from wealtby and 
cultured families, whose teachers make it a condition of 
membership that each scholar shall choose some person in 
sickness or need for whom they agree to spend some part of 
their time each week. One young lady reads aloud to a 
poor boy confined by an accident in the hospital. Another 
is teaching a servant to read. Another makes garments 
for some poor children. Such service need not be confined 
to those who have money and time at their disposal. The 
Great Teacher himself makes such conditions of member- 
ship for all who wish to belong to his class. 

—The sixty-third annual meeting of the Old Colony Bap- 
tist Association convened at Middleborough, Mass., Oc- 
tober 15. A resolution was unanimously adopted urging 
members to discountenance the sale of all intoxicants and 
tobacco. The Berkshire Baptist Association met at Pitts- 
field on the same day. It was voted in this Association to 
take collections in all Baptist Sunday-schools in Berkshire 
County to help build a Baptist church at Monroe, Mass. 

—Twenty-two churches were represented at the Wor- 
cester County Unitarian Conference held at Worcester, 
Mass., October 14. 

—The annual Cenference of the Merrimack Valley Uni- 
versalist Churches began at Lowell, Mass., October 14. The 
sermon was preached by the Kev. H. B. Smith, of Nassau, 
N. H., who selected for his subject “Christian Growth.” 
“The Relation of the Sunday-School to the Church”’ was the 
first subject discussed, all the speakers agreeing that the 
school should be but a stepping-stone to the church. A moat 
able address was made by the Rev. G. L Perin, on “ The 
Essential in Civilization.” 

—The Convention of the Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union at Clinton, Mass., was well attended. 


MIDDLE STATES. 


—The Rev. H. Clay Trumbull, of Philadelphia, delivered 
last week an address at the Lafayette Avenue Church of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., under the auspices of the Sunday-School 
Union. His subject was ‘*‘ The Teacher and His Work.”’ 

—The Sunday-schools connected with Plymouth Church of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., have opened this Fall with a much larger 
membership than they have in several years past. Mr. 
Beecher opened the home Sunday-school with a short ser- 
mon. 

—The thirtieth anniversary of the Harmony Union Sun- 
day-school of Cohoes, N. Y., was celebrated October 11. 
One hundred and eighty-one additions have been made to 
the school during the past year. 

—The Central New York Methodist Episcopal Conference 
was held in Syracuse, N. Y., during the last week. Five 
deacons were ordained and seven elders. The reports of the 
presiding elders show that faithful work has been done in 
all the districts. 

—Tuesday, October 20, the sixty-second annual meeting 
of tha Synod of New Jersey was held in the Presbyterian 
church at Atlantic City. 

—The semi-centennial of the Protestant Episcopal church 
at Belleville, N. J., will be celebrated November 18. 

—Extensive repairs are being made in the Baptist church 
at Jamaica, L. I. 

—A new Methodist church is about to be erected at Co- 
rona, L.I. Also Baptist church at Woodside. 

—The trustees of the De Witt Memorial Church on Riv- 
ington Street, New York, have begun their weekly entertain- 
ments for the working people of the district. The exercises 
consist of stereopticon exhibitions, vocal and instrumental 
concerts, readings and recitations, as well as lectures by well- 
known speakers. An admission fee of five cents is charged. 
A large room with open fire has been prepared for mothers, 
where they may retire when their children become tired. 

—An appeal is made for aid both in money and clothing 
by the Secretary of the Children’s Aid Society of Brooklyn, 
= & 

-—_The East Avenue Presbyterian Church of Schenectady, 
N. Y., was destroyed by fire October 18. Loss, $20,000 ; 
partially insured. 

—Revival services began in the Allen Street Methodist 
Episcopal Church of New York, October 21. 

—The Bloomingdal+ Reformed Church of New York will 
be dedicated October 22. 

—A juvenile temperance school has been opened in the 
rooms of the Women’s Christian Temperance Union, Fourth 
and South Third Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. Sessions are held 
Saturday afternoons. 

—The Kings County (N. Y.) Sunday-schools will hold a 
convention, beginning November 19, at Brooklyn, N. Y. 

—The Embury Methodist Episcopal Church of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has been greatly improved during the summer vaca- 
tion, 


—The membership of the Methodist Episcopal Church at 
Newtown, L. I., N. Y., has increased from sixteen to 
twenty-nine. 

—The Grand Street Methodist Protestant Church of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., is somewhat excited and annoyed because 
the recent Conference did not return the Rev. Robert Wood- 
ruff as their pastor. The congregation sent the request 
that Mr. Woodruff be returned for another year. This 
request was ignored, and their pastor was assigned to the 
church at Woodhaven, L. I. It is reported that Mr. Woodruff 
refuses to obey the Conference. 

—The semi-annual meeting of the Woman’s Home and 
Foreign Missionary Society of the Presbytery of Nassau, 
N. Y., was held at Newtown, L.1., October 15. An interest- 
ing address was made by Mrs. James, of the Woman’s 
Board of Home Missions in the city of New York. She 
gave an account of the Society’s work among the foreigners 
arriving in this country. Miss McCormick, of Jamaica, 
presented the needs of a freedmen’s school in South Caro- 
lina, for which the Society voted to raise #200. 

—An independent Congregational church has been 
formed at Jamestown, N. Y., under the pastoral care of 
the Rey. J. G. Townsend, recently a minister of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church. 


THE WEST. 


—The Methodist Episcopal Conference of Minnesota held 
its annual meeting at Rochester, October 1-7. On the ques- 
tion of receiving the Rev. F. Holman to fu!l connection 
there was some sharp debate because be could not accept 
the commonly received theory of the Atonement. Objec- 
tions were overruled at last by abundant testimony to the 
candidate’s high Christian character and his faithful and 
efficient service in the ministry, and he was received into 
conference by a nearly unanimous vote. The remark of one 
of the members seems to have been generally approved, 
that ‘“‘ while a man clings to the fact of atonement by Jesus 
Christ he is not to be counted a heretic for holding some 
particular philosophy of the Atonement.’’ The Confer- 
ence adopted a strong anti-tobacco resolution ; also tem- 
perance resolutions strongly favoring prohibition. The 
statistical report gave as the present number of mem- 
bers 14,389; an increase forthe year of 966. Missionary 
contributions, $7,057 ; an increase of $2,278 over last year. 

--The Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of Illinois 
has been holding a convention during the past week at 
Jacksonville, Ill. 

—The Rock River Methodist Episcopal Conference has 
been in session for over a week at Elgin, Ill. The most in- 
teresting address was delivered by the Rev. J. H. Vincent, 
D.D. He announced in his address that a new paper, to be 
called ‘‘ Our Youth,’’ would be issued, beginning December 
1. Adelegate from Utah addressed the Conference ; he be- 
lieved that a critical time had come in the history of Utah ; 
that the priesthood was losing power, and that the Mormon 
people were becoming more susceptible to Christian conver- 
sion. He asked for aid to erect a new church. Thirteen of 
the twenty-two ‘pastors of Methodist churches in Chicago 
have been assigned to new fields. In the Ada Street 
Church R. 8. Contine, from the Fourth Street Church of 
Sterling, takes the place of A. W. Patten, who goes to 
Englewood. P. H. Swift, of the Centenary Church, goes to 
the Court Street Church in Rockford, his place being filled 
by H. G. Jackson, from the St. Louis Conference. W. A. 
Spencer, from Sterling, comes to the Clark Street Church, 
vice R. M. Hatfield, who becomes financial agent of the 
Northwestern University. In the Dixon Street Church 
George Merrifield is superseded by R. 8. Finley. R. D. Shep- 
pard, of Grace Church, becomes Professor in the North- 
western University. W. C. Willing, of the Halsted Street 
Church, becomes Presiding Elder ot the Freeport District, 
and is succeeded by Joseph Odgers, of Dakota. J. M. Cald- 
well assumes the pastorate of the Langley Avenue Church, 
vice A. C. George, deceased. William Fawcett, from the 
First Church, Aurora, takes the place of 8. M. Davis in the 
Park Avenue Church. T. B. Hilton, of the Paulina Street 
Church, goes to Sycamore, his place being filled by Joseph 
Caldwell, of Elwood. J. A. Hardin, of the State Street 
Church, is sent to Geneva, his pulpit being filled by D. J. 
Holmes. J. M. Cormack’s pulpit in St. Paul's will be filled 
by F. A. Evans. F.M. Bristol, of Trinity, goes to Grace 
Church, and John Alabaster will preside at Trinity. R. W. 
Bland, of Willmette, comes to the Wabash Avenue Church 
in place of T. P. Marsh, who goes to South Evanston. 

—The Free Methodists concluded their Conference at 
Lake, Ill, last week. Many changes will take place in the 
districts connected with this Conference, but there seems to 
be general satisfaction. 

—The Lutheran Synod of Northern Illinois has been in 
session at Freeport, Ill., during the past week. 

—Bishop Bowman presided at the Methodist Episcopal 
Conference in session at Waukesha, Wis. Church property 
to the value of a million of dollars is held by the denomina- 
tion in this Conference. A temperance meeting was held 
at the close of the Conference. 

—At the Presbyterian ministers’ meeting, held in Chicago, 
Ill., last week, the Rev. R. W. Patterson read a paper onthe 
** New Departure, or the New Theology.’’ ‘‘ How to Reach 
the Masees,’’ ‘‘ Benevolent Giving,’’ and ‘‘ Are the Bible 
Truths capable of Scientific Statement ?’’ are among the 
subjects to be discussed at the coming meetings. 

—Thirty new members bave been added recently to the 
Scotch Presbyterian Church of Chicago, Ill. 

—The West Side Christian Church of Chicago was dedi- 
cated October 18. On the same day the Marie Chapel of 
Trinity Church was dedicated. 

—A Congregational chapel was dedicated at Wayne, 
Mich., last Sunday. 

—The new churches of Chicago are multiplying rapidly. 


Methodist, Lutheran German, and Presbyterian churches 
have been made. 
THE SOUTH. 

—The Central Presbyterian Church of Atlanta was dedi 
cated on October 4. The Rev. William Adams, D.D., of 
Augusta, preached the dedication sermon. The new church 
is built in the early English Gothic style, principally of 
Kentucky odlitic limestone ; the first story contains a lecture 
room, two spacious infant and Bible classrooms, a parlor, 
reception-room, library, retiring-rooms, etc. The cost of the 
church is about $50,000, and the audience-room will seat 1,200 
persons. 

—St. John’s Episcopal Church at Wytheville, Va., has 
been recently improved at a cost of about $3,000. - 
—The Methodist church at Minden, La., has recently 
received thirty-three members, converted during the recent 
revival there. 
—A Union tent-meeting is in progress at Scottsboro’, Ala., 
and a deep religious interest is pervading the community. 
—The Park Mission, under control of the Presbyterians of 
Louisville, Ky., has been visited by an outpouring of the 
Holy Spirit, and several conversions are reported. 
—The Rev. J. G. Armstrong, the energetic rector of St. 
Philip’s parish, Atlanta, has recently organized the young 
men of his congregation into a ‘‘ Brotherhood,’”’ which 
now numbers about 150 members. Ata recent meeting he 
gave a fine rendering of James Russell Lowell’s poem, 
entitled ‘‘ An Incident in a Railroad Car,’’ stating that 
he thought it illustrated in a beautiful manner the brother- 
hood of all men. 
—The revival at Tuscumbia, Ala., has closed ; thirteen 
converts have united with the Presbyterian church, and 
fourteen with the Methodist church. 
—At Maysville, Ky., the Central Presbyterian Church was 
dedicated on September 27. The new edifice vost about 
$20,000. 








MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


—Charles L. Merriam, of Kingston, Mass., has accepted a cal 

to the Auburn Street Church of Paterson, N. J. 

—W. D. Leland was installed paster of the church at North 
Weymouth, Mass., last week. 

—Chariles Burgess has accepted a call to the church at Lisle, 
N. Y. 

—George R. Dickinson was ordained pastor of the Atlantic 
Church at St. Paul's, Minn , recently. 

—N. Boynton, pastor of the North Church, Haverhill, Mass., 
has had an increase of salary. 

—Edward P. Morse, of New York, has received a call to the 
church recently organized at East Rockaway, N. Y. 


BAPTIST, 


—P. 8. Evans, of Amesbury, Mass., has received a call to the 
Grand Street Church of New Haven, Conn. 
—J.C. Allen was insta’led pastor of the Hanson Place Church 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., October 14. 
—F. H. Cooper, of Preston City, Conn., has accepted a call to 
the church at East Marion, L. I., N. Y. 

—C. G. Cullen, pastor of the church at Blue Point, L. L, N. Y., 
has resigned. 

—Z. Martin has received a call to the church at Bennington, Vt. 

—F. B. Dickinson has received a call to the Spring Hill Chureh 
of Somerville, Mass. 

—R. J. Adams, pastor of the Second Church, Holyoke, Mass., 
resigned October 11. 

—Asa R. Dilts, Jr., was installed pastor of the Park Avenue 
Church of Plainfield, N J., last week. 

—W. C. Giles, pastor of the church at Shelton, Mass., has 
resigned. 

—H. A. Cooke, pastor of the Bethel of Boston, Mass., has 
resigned. 

PRESBYTERIAN, 

—David Irving, Secretary of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign 
Missious, died at Orange, N. J., October 14. 

—William A. Rice, of Canandaigua, N. Y., has received a call 
to the Fourth Church of Syracuse, N. Y. 

—G. H. Chatterton has accepted a call to the church at West 
Milton, N. Y. 

—John C. Bliss will be installed pastor of the church at Wash- 
ington Heights, N. Y., October 25. 

—John T. Wilds has received a call to the Seventh Church of 
New York. 

—Walter W. Hammond was installed pastor of the church at 
Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa., last week. 

—N. I. Rubinkam, of Philadelphia, Pa., has received a call to 
the church at Jamestown, N. Y. 

—S. P. Halsey was installed pastor of Duryea Mission, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., October 11. 

EPISCOPAL. 

—George Hobart Moffatt has received a cal! to the Church of 
the Holy Innocents, Hoboken, N. J. 

—Edgar Wright, of Somerville, N. J., has received a call to 
Cedar Rapids, Neb. 

—John Murray Forbes, formerly Dean of the General Theolog- 
ical Seminary, died at Elizabeth, N. J., October 11. 

—Cornelius Thwing, rector of St. Thomas's Mission of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., has accepted a call to Calvary Church, same city. 

—H. N. Powers, rector of Christ Church, Bridgeport, Conn., 
has resigned. 

—F, L. Nortop, Dean of All Souls’ Cathedral of Albany, N. Y., 
has accepted a call to St. Stephen's Church of Boston, Mass. 


OTHER CHURCHES. 


—John Leyburn, pastor of the Associated Reformed Church 
of Balticore, Md., has resigned. He has been elected pastor 
emeritus. 

—William H. Morrison, of Wakefield, Mass., has received a call 
to the Universalist church of Manchester, N. H. 

—S. G. Powers, pastor of the Universalist church, Arioka, 
Miss., bas resigned. 

—George L. Aldrich, of Philadelphia, Pa., has accepted a call 
to the Reformed Episcopal! Church of the Redeemer, Greenpolnt, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. e 

—Dr. Chapin, of Meriden, Conn., has received a call to the 
First Church of Erie, Pa. 








Announcements of the building of new Lutheran, Swedish 


—C.G. Griffin, pastor of the Union Church of East Bridge- 
water, L. 1., N. Y., has resigned, 
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WORKING FOR PUBLIC OBJECTS. 

Besides the regular employments of the 
world, which rightly form the chief busi- 
ness of all healthy and active persons, 
there are a number of good and desirab‘e 
objects which can only be accomplished 
by the united efforts of private individ: 
uals, whose business lies in other direc- 
tions. Such are the various charitable 
enterprises for the relief of poverty and ig- 
norance, the cause of education in its many 
branches, the various reforms of the day, 
the improvements planned and executed 
for the beauty of the city or the comfort 
of its inhabitants, the condition of good 
government and the paths thit lead to it, 
the advance and spread of art, the assist- 
ance of genius, the elucidation of social 
problems, and many other things equally 
valuable to the welfare of the whole com- 
munity. All these, if done at all, must 
be done mainly by the people outside of 
their regular vocations, Each one has, or 
ought to have, his own special employ- 
ment into which his full energies must be 
thrown. Then his recreation, his general 
culture, his family duties, his social needs, 
demand consideration. Beyond all these, 
however, and including some of them, is 
the duty devolving on each one to help 
the community in which he lives, and to 
fulfill his share of responsibility for its 
order, well-being, and happiness. A part 
of the time should be thus devoted ; how 
large a part can only be determined by 
each for himeelf. 

As, however, it is at the best but a small 
contribution that can thus be made by 
busy people, it becomes a diflicult ques- 
tion in what direction it should be made. 
The path of business is usually distinctly 
marked out, and followed without doubt 
or hesitation. Domestic duties are clear 
and plain, and social claims are fairly defi- 
nite. But this mission of public benefac- 
tion is somewhat vague and misty. Here 
there is such a vast work open before us, 
there are so many good ,things proposed 
to be done, many of which we admit to 
be valuable, that it is not strange if 
we experience a sense of confusion and 
discouragement. Some retire from the 
scene under the very mistaken im- 
pression that amidst such a vast array 
of objects to be accomplished, the small 
mite of help they could offer is not worth 
presenting. Still more, however, fluctuate 
from ore thing to another, now working a 
little for this society and now for that ; 
now undertaking a little charitable work 
and now a little political agitation ; then 
leaving them all to promote some reform 
that they see is needed, or to assist some 
struggling talent to emerge from obscu- 
rity. Itis plain that thus to divide upa 
small portion of leisure time among many 
objects, however worthy they may be, is 
to greatly impair its usefulness, We may, 
if we please, distribute our money in this 
way, and trust to the wisdom of those 
who control such expenditures to make 
it effective; but ¢me cannot thus be 
handed over. If it is to do any real good 
it must be intelligently concentrated upon 
something of which we have at least a 
little knowledge, and in which we are 
able to act with a falr degree of wisdom. 

Indeed, the very presence of strong 
solicitude in any special form of human 
welfare invests us with a certain responsi- 
billty in that direction. Is one anxious 
about the condition and treatment of the 
criminal classes, and another about the 
unfortunate little waifs cast on the world 
with little or no parental love and care ? 
Is one keenly alive to the need of good 
laws and wise administrators, and another 
warmly interested in industrial education ’ 
Does one yearn for the removal of drunk- 
enness from the land, and another for 
better relations between labor and capital ? 
Such longings should be regarded as sig- 
nals pointing out the paths of action. 
They say, in a small, still voice, “ Up 
and be dolag; work for this good thing 
that you desire; labor for the result you 
hope may come about ; put your practical 
energies into harmony with your sense of 
human need, and thus do your share 
towards the desired result,” 





There is much that is and must be done 
for pay, and itis right that it should be 
so; but there is also much that can be 
best accomplished without any thought 
of pay—even the pay of love—but 
simply from the desire of doing good. 
If each one will devote some regular 
portion of his leisure to such work as is 
congen{al to his taste and nearest to his 
heart, striving to understand its principles 
and to employ wise methods with sys- 
tem and order, success will crown his 
efforts, his own character will develop 
harmoniously, and the welfare of the 
community will be furthered in the most 
speedy and effective manner.—{Phila- 
delphia Ledger. 


CURIOSITIES OF SCOTCH CHURCHES. 


The Rev. Mr. Edgar, of Mauchline, 
Scotland, has been instructing his people 
with lectures on local ecclesiastical his- 
tory, and has expanded them into a vol- 
ume entitled ‘‘ Old Caurch Life in Scot- 
land.” Mauchline is a little town in 
Ayrshire, known to the outer world from 
its connection with the life of the poet 
Burns. It wasin Mauchline parish that 
Jean Armour lived; in its church she 
and Burns were publicly rebuked, and 
‘Holy Willle” was one of the kirk 
elders. Mr. Edgar’s volume abounds with 
curious details. We read, for instance, 
how town councils and kirk sessions 
waged war against the women’s practice 
of keeping their plaids round their heads. 
It was held to be “a cleik to their 
sleiping in tyme*of sermon.” This was a 
great offense, but not without excuse, 
when we consider what Mr. Edgar has to 
tell us about the sermons of thetime. He 
finds, froma MS. volume of sermons in 
his possession, that the preacher occu 
pied the Sundays for a year and eight 
months in discoursing on the last eight 
verses of the nineteenth Psalm. What 
time each sermon occupied we do not pre- 
cisely know. John Livingstone described 
himself as having preached on one occa. 
sion for two hours andahalf. Spalding 
speaks of ‘‘ four hours’ doctrine to ilk ser 
mon.” ‘‘ Certainly,” he adds, ‘‘ they 
were sore wayreit and vext ;” and ‘‘ Wod- 
row states that on one occasion the min- 
ister of Killelan preached without break 
from eleven to six.” Under this régime 
what were called ‘‘ silent Sabbaths” must 
have been a relief. When the minister 
was away there was as often as not no 
sermon. About the ‘‘;communton services 
in olden times” some curious details are 
given. One noticeable thing is the enor 
mous quantity of wine consumed (it was 
commonly claretor burgundy). At Edin- 
burgh, in 1590, there were used at the first 
communion a puncheon and nine gallons, 
and at the second a puncheon and six and 
a half gallons. Tne total cost was £102 
In 1656 the Corporation of Glasgow paid 
for the same purpose as muchas £160. In 
these cases we do not know the number of 
communicants ; in 1687, at St. Cuthbert’s, 
Edinburgh, where the congregation is 
supposed to have been between two and 
three hundred, wine was supplied to the 
amount of twenty-seven bottles. Per 
haps the allowance here was more than 
usually liberal, for the beadle who sup- 
plied it was publican by trade. All the 
church otlicers seem to have been bounti- 
fully supplied, the minister having a 
dozen for himself, the elders and deacons 
as much between them, the officers nine 
bottles, and the precentor and beadle half 
a dozen apiece. Such things seem im. 
possible to us. 








A Sunken Forest.—It is said by fisn- 
ermen who ply their vocation off Keno- 
sha, Wis., that a forest of considerable 
dimensions exists in the bottom of Lake 
Michigan. Some years ago it was the 
custom with the fishermen to cast their 
nets nearer shore; but as the fish grad- 
ually became less plentiful, the fishermen 
moved further out, until they encounte: ed 
the forest of trees mentioned, and it effect 
ually prevented them from using their 
nets there. Repeated experiments fixed 


the further boundary line of the timber 





something near twenty miles from shore, 
to which distance they now go to cast 
their nets. It is stated that trees have 
been known to wash ashore that have evi- 
dence of having remained under water 
for centuries. They were in a perfect 
state of preservation at first, but very soon 
decayed after exposure to the atmosphere. 


The wood, too, was of a kind entirely 
unknown in this country or anywhere on 
the Lake. 
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THE DEATH OF ELISHA.’ 


By Lyman ABBOTT. 


“He being dead yet speaketh.’’—Heb. xi., 4. 


HERE were two kings in Jewish history by the 
name of Joash, contemporaries ; one a king of 
Judah, who reigned forty years (B.c. 878-839). Both 
are also called Jehoash. The king with whom in this 
lesson we have to do was the twelfth king of Israel. 
He seems to have been a man of some military ability. 
At the time of his accession to the throne, Israel was in 
a very reduced state in consequence of the ravages of 
Hazael, King of Syria. Joash reclaimed the cities which 
his father had lost, died in peace, and was buried in- 
Samaria, in the sepulcher of his father. 

Without further attempting to connect him or his 
reign with either the preceding or the subsequent events, 
I shall endeavor in this article simply to point out the 
practical religious’ lessons which the incident of his in- 
teresting interview with Elisha seems to me to contain. 

1. We may learn from it the effect, even on the in- 
different, of the death of a good man. Joash did that 
which was evil in the sight of the Lord, and followed 
the sins of Jeroboam, the son of Nebat, which made 
Israe] to sin ; but he departed not therefrom.* His sin, 
however, appears to have been that of an imitator rather 
than that of an originator. He lacked the moral strength 
and courage to reform evils which he found already 
existing. He was strong in the physical sphere, but not 
in the moral sphere. He had the courage of a warrior, 
not that of a reformer. While Elisha lived, Joash was 
indifferent to his warnings, admonitions, and instruc- 
tions ; but when Elisha came to die, Joash felt the influ- 
ence of the prophet’s character to which he had been 
indifferent while the prophet was still alive and well. 
The king comes, therefore, to the bedside of the dying, 
and acknowledges his own indebtedness ard the indebted- 
ness of the nation to him by the apostrophe, ‘“‘ My 
father, my father, the chariot of Israel, and the horse- 
men thereof.” When the great and good man was 
about to take his departure, the king recognized in his 
greatness and goodness the real defense and protection 
of his throne and of his people. 

It is curious, it is interesting, and it is instructive to 
note how our judgments of men are changed when they 
die. It seems as though desth had something of that 
influence upon the human mind which the day of judg- 
ment will exert. While men are still living we praise 
them for their shrewdness, their cunning, their ability, 
their strength in the qualities which go to make earthly 
success ; but when they die, these are not the qualities 
which are praised in the eulogies and funeral orations. 
Then we commend their patience, their heroism, their 
generosity, or their self-sacrifice. The men who suffer 
under objurgation while they live are the reciplents of 
honor when they die. The Moses against whom the 
children of Israel have grumbled and complained 
through all the forty years of wandering is the very 
same one for whom all the children of Israel weep and 
mourn when he leaves them to go up to the top 
of Pisgah. While he lives, Abraham Lincoln is the 
subject of the most virulent and bitter abuse from 
political enemies; but when he dies, the whole na- 
tion unites to honor his virtue, his patriotism, and his 
love of humanity. While Canon Kingsley was still liv- 
ing, and fighting the cause of the workingmen in Eng- 
land, there was nothing too severe to be said against 
him, not only by the political but also by the religious 
press, and even by not a few ofthe dignitaries of his 
own Church. But now that he is dead, all England 
unites to honor his courage, his heroism, and his fidel- 
ity to bis own convictions, and to the poorand the needy 
of his age. What men think about us when living is a 
matter of small account; what they think of us when 
we con.e to die is their true estimate. 

2. Consider the message of the dying prophet. He 
bids the king take a bow and atrow and shoot an 
arrow eastward ; and when the king shot, the prophet 
said: ‘“‘ The arrow of the Lord’s deliverance and the 
arrow of the deliverance from Syria.” This was his 
first message. The arrow shot by the king is the arrow 
of the Lord's deliverance. The Lord delivers, but de- 
livers by human instrumentality; delivers those who 
are obedient to his will; delivers those who arm them- 
selves as he commands, accept him as the ‘‘ Captain of 
their salvation,” and shoot with the aim that he prescribes. 
This is the first lesson in the prophet’s message. We 
find our deliverance not in waiting for the Lord, but in 
waiting on the Lord; not in doing nothing, but in doing 
what he bids. Turn back to the deliverance of Israel 
from Egypt. Contrast there the theology of Moses and 
the theology of Jehovah. Israel is standing on the 
shore of the Red Sea. Moses bids him ‘‘ stand still and 
see the salvation of the Lord.” But the Lofd repudiates 
the ‘‘ standing still” theology, and bids them “‘ go for- 
ward” and see the salvation of the Lord. And it was in 

1 International Sunday-School Lesson fer November 1, 1885.— 
2 Kings xili., 14-25. . 

22 Kings xiii., 2. 





the ‘‘ going forward” that they saw that salvation and 
were delivered. When the walls of Jericho fell, it was 
before an army that was marching round about the 
walls doing something. When in Rephidin the Ama- 
lekites were vanquished, Joshua was fighting while Moses 
and Aaron and Hur were praying. 

Almost every one of Christ’s miracles required of the 
healed to do something. Even Lazarus, the dead, must 
come forth out of the grave when Christ spoke to hia, 
and his friends must loose him from his grave-clothes 
and let him go. 

Turn to Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians, and see how, 
in the sixth chapter, he prescribes the condilion 
of the Christian victory. The message of the 
apostle, like that of the prophet, to every Christian 
soldier is to take the bow and arrow and shoot. ‘‘ Put 
on the whole armor of God, that you may be able to 
stand against the wiles of the devil.’ Or turn, still fur- 
ther on, to the Second Epistle to Timothy, and see how 
the dying apostle enforces his exhortation to Timothy to 
be a ‘‘ good soldier” by his own experience : ‘‘I have 
fought a good fight, I have finished my course, I have 
kept the faith.” 

But with this message there is another. The king, 
with the arrow in his hand, smites on the gr und thrice 
and stops. The dying prophet’s eye flashes, and his 
voice is aflame with emotion while he rebukes the king. 
For what? For smiting the ground but thrice? Surely 
not for that; but for the lack of intensity and earnest- 
ness of purpose which the imperfection of his action 
shadowed forth. Earnestness, enthusiasm, vigor, in- 
tensive energy, were wanting in the king, and this lack 
is a fatal one. In history these men alone have achieved 
great things who have been fervent in spirit, who have 
had both dash and determination. It is the general 
who, like Napoleon, never allows a defeated army to 
gather up its remnants for a new stand that wins deci- 
sive victories. It is the reformer who, like Luther, fol- 
lows blow with blow that overthrows intrenched corrup 
tion. It is the apostle who, like Paul, recurs again and 
again to his charge who defeats the hosts of sin and 
Satan. It is this quality of steadfastness of enthusiasm 
which, perhaps more than anything else, has given such 
wide success to Mr. Moody’s labors. He that would 
understand that success must remember how long and 
how faithfully Mr. Moody labored with little apparent 
result Mere good intentions accomplish little or noth- 
ing ; it is only when the boiler is full of steam that the 
engine is driven with power. 

3. Whatever doubts may be raised respecting the 
acccunt of the resurrection in verse 21, the symbol- 
ical lesson of the incident is plain and valuable. The 
miracle itself, unlike most of those recorded in the 
Bible, is not predicated upon any faith in God on the 
part of any one. It illustrates the moral and spiritual 
power of the dead. It is well interpreted by the Golden 
Text. It is emphasized by abundant facts in our own 
experience. Whocan estimate the moral power that 
has gone out through this country from the tomb of 
Washington at Mount Vernon? Who can estimate the 
sanctity given to self-sacrificing patriotism by the mon- 
ument to our volunteers erected at Gettysburg? Not 
infrequently a single tablet in a church, keeping green 
the memory of an honored pastor, preaches as potently 
to the hearts of the congregation as the living preacher 
who stands in the desk. Eloquent is the Dean of West- 
minster Abbey, but more eloquent are the tombs in the 
Poets’ Corner. 

Yet these are only suggestion: of the greater truth. 
The grandest of all influences that has ever moved hu- 
manity proceeded from a grave—from the cross and 
tomb of Jesus of Nazareth. Whatever doubt may 
attach to the account of the resurreciion of the unknown 
when his body touched the bones of Elisha, it is very cer- 
tain that an innumerable host of dead have been brought 
to their life again by coming to the cross of a dying 
Saviour and to the grave of an entombed Saviour. 








HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
THE DEATH OF ELISHA. 
By Emriy Huntineton MILLER. 


OTHER. Can any of you tell me where the 
prophet Elisha lived ? 

Mary. He hada house in Samaria; you know we 
read how the elders of the city were sitting there with 
him when the king came to see him killed. 

Moruer. Yes, and Naaman the Syrian came to his 
house to see him. He seems to have been very much 
honored even by the kings of Israel. What is the first 
verse of our lesson ? 

Henry. ‘‘ Now Elisha was fallen sick of his sickness 
whereof he died. Azd Joash the king of Israel came 
down unto him, and wept over his face, and said, O 
my father, my father, the chariot of Israel and the 
horsemen thereof.” 

Moruer. Was this king a good man ? 

James. He was wicked. ‘‘ He did that which was 
evil in the sight of the Lord.” I suppose he wept be- 





cause he knew when Elisha was dead there would be no 
one to ask the Lord to deliver him from his enemies, as 
Elisha had done. 

Mortuer. Very likely that was the reason, but if he 
had wept for his own sins and forsaken them he might 
have had the Lord for his friend instead of Elisha. How 
many wonderful things can you remember which Elisha 
did in his lifetime ? 

James, The first was dividing the waters of Jordan 
after Elijah went up ‘o heaven. 

Mary. And then changing the bad spring of water 
into good by just throwing salt in it. 

Susy. And making the iron swim, when the poor man 
dropped his ax, that he had borrowed, in the water, | 
like that best, because I know just how he felt ever since 
I dropped Charlle’s silver cup over the side of the boat. 

Mary. There was the poor woman who had no money 
to pay her debts, and came to tell Elisha that they were 
going to take her two sons to be slaves. He told her to 
borrow all the empty vessels she could of her neighbors, 
and take her pot of oil, which was all she had in th 
world, and pour it into the empty vessels. It is almost 
like the cruse of oil that the poor woman in Zarepha'h 
had, because she kept on pouring till everything was 
fuli, and then the ofl stopped, and she sold the oil for a 
great deal of money. 

JENNIE. 1 suppose the most wonderful of all was 
restoring the son of the Shunammite to !{fe. 

James. I don’t know as that was any more wonderfu! 
than the others, because Elisha did not do any of them 
himself, and it was just as easy for God to restore the 
dead child to life as to make the oll fill all those vessels 

Henry. There was one miracle that was a good dev! 
like what Jesus did when he fed so many people with 
five loaves and two little fishes. That was when he told 
his servant to set the twenty barley loaves and the cars 
of corn, that had been sent him fora present, before the 
hundred men at the school of the prophets. Papa said 
the loaves were little thin cakes, and yet they al: had 
enough and there was some left. 

Many. I like his curing Naaman’s leprosy best of 
all, because a little maid helped about it. I should 
think Naaman’s wife ought to have sent her back to her 
own home to pay for that. 

MorHeER. Maybe she did ; it would be very likely 
when Naaman himself was so grateful. But now 
Elisha’s work {s finished. God does not think best for 
him to go home to heaven without dying, as Elijib 
did. He falls sick, and lies upon his bed suffering, just 
as we do when we are sick. The king of Israel is 
frightened to think of losing him, and he weeps, and 
says the same words that Elisha said when Elijah went 
away from him into heaven. He caliei him “my 
father,” as if he honored him very much, but Elisha 
knew his heart was not right or his ways pleusing to 
God Some of the people may have thought it was a 
great honor for Elisha to have the king come to his 
house and weep over him, but a much greater King than 
the king of Israel was with him, comforting him in all 
his pain, and saying, ‘‘Fear not, I am with thee.” 
You remember how Elisha prayed on the hill at Dothan 
that the Lord would open the eyes of his servant, so that 
he might see the shining host keeping watch about them. 
I think Elisha’s eyes were always open, so that he couli! 
see these angels coming and going, and waiting for him. 
He died at last, just as any one dies, and no one saw the 
messengers that came to take him home, but they were 
there, as surely as they were when Elijah went. He 
was buried probably in a rocky cave near the city, with 
a great stone rolled before the opening. There is one 
thing more told us about Elisha. What fs it, Susy ? 

Susy. Once, when they were going to bury a man 
they saw some robbers coming, ani they were so fright 
ened they threw the dead man as quick as they could 
into Elisha’s tomb, because that was the nearest place, 
I guess, and as soon as the dead man touched the bones 
of Elisha he came to life, and stood up. 

Harry. I suppose that was so the people wouldn't 
forget Elisha and what he had taught them. 

Mortner. Or to remind them that all Elisha’s power 
came from God, and that he could work miracles by the 
dead bones of his servant as well as by his living hands 
if he chose. 








Live for something. Do good, and leave behind you 
& monument of virtue that the storm of time can never 
destroy. Write your name by kindness, love, and 
mercy on the hearts of the thousands you come in con- 
tact with year by year, and you will never be forgotten 
No; your name, your deeds, will be as legible on the 
hearts you leave behind as the stars on the brow of 
evening. Good deeds will shine as brightly on the earth 
as the stars of heaven.—[Dr. Chalmers. 





A true man, when occasion requires it, will not 
shrink from assuming responsibility. When a man, 
through fear or favor, fails to perform his duty, he 
shows that his sense of moral obligition is very weak. 
A true man will dare to do right, no matter what 
others may think of his acts.—[W. M. Taylor. 
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FINANCIAL. 


The money market {s at that point 
where we may very confidently say that 
during the remainder of the year rates will 
be advanced. This is due, not only to the 
further accumulation of gold in the Treas- 
ury, and to the legitimate demand for 
crop movements from the interior, which 
are the usual causes at this time of year, 
under ordinary circumstances, but to the 
much more significant cause of an ex- 
traordinary demand resulting from the 
very healthy improvement in the various 
branches of industry and domestic trade, 
together with the widening field of specu- 
lation on Wall Street, which is illustrated 
again in the transactions of the past week. 
This demand for money, if healthy, is the 
keynote, and, in the present conditions, it 
will doubtless tend to quicken any gold 
movement this way from Europe. Money 
in London is inside 1 per cent. on call, 1 
per cent. in the open market for discounts, 
and 2 per cent. at the Bank of England. 
If the rate here should improve to 8 per 
cent. on call (it is now 3 per cent. to 34 per 
cent. for time), it would either be marked 
up on the London Exchange, or a strong 
gold shipping tendency this way set in. 
Our exports of wheat are light for Sep. 
tember, large for corn and petroleum, and 
in the aggregate less by nearly $3,000,000 
in value than for September of 1884 Tak- 
ing the item of wheat out of this aggre 
gate, we find that exports are nearly 
$2,000,000 better during September than 
the same month last year. The short 
wheat crop, and the higher price arising 
from this shortage, accounts for this ; but 
the remedy, we believe, will come later, 
when the wheat movement becomes more 
general. Already the spring wheat is 
commencing to move heavily, as witness 
the earnings of the Northwest roads. St. 
Paul has just made its returns for the past 
week, showing an increase over the corre- 
sponding week of last year of over $70,- 
000, while Northwest is equally prosper- 
ous, 

This question of foreign trade, in the 
light of the change in the home tone, will 
not appear of so much importance as in 
en off year, for the reason that such im- 
provement here is sure to stimulate a for- 
eign demand for all of our good securities, 
and in this way compensate, in the for- 
eign exchange market, for the diminished 
bills from breadstuff exports. But this 
export of our products is likely to adjust 
itself by the increasing volume of corn 
shipments, which amount to $2,141,454 
for September, as against only $776 315 
for September, 1884. The Agricultural 
Bureau at Washington reports crop esti- 
mates for September, placing the crop of 
corn at 2,000,000,000 bushels. This is 
something phenomenal, and must, in some 
form or other, mean great additional 
wealth to our resources. Wall Street is 
not only looking for a settlement of the 
trunk line difficulties (which are already 
as good as settled), but for a settlement 
between the telegraph companies which 
will compose the existing differences be 
tween Jay Gould and the Baltimore & 
Obio interests. The Atlantic & Pacific 
securities in our markets are very buoy- 
ant, owing to the early completion of that 
road to the Pacific Coast, as are also the 
San Francisco stocks for the same reason. 
The general stock and bond list indicates 
great strength. The volume of business, 
and the widening range of clientage to the 
Stock Exchange members, illustrate the 
tendencies to an expansion of all legiti- 
mate speculative interests. Our new state 
of affairs is but in its infancy. A little 
patience and faith will go far to materially 
increase the wealth of any one now hold- 
ing good stocks and bonds. The bank 
statement is as follows : 


Loans, increase................ $3,572,700 
Specie, decrease. ............... 2,842,500 
Legal tenders, decrease..... .. 632,800 
Deposits, increase.............. 498,100 
Reserve, decrease.. . ........ + 3,599,925 


Money is two per cent. on call. These 
figures reduce the surplus reserve to about 
$37,500,000, 


THE ECONOMY OF MATCHES. 


In his address at the opening session of 
the British Assocfation, Professor Lyon 
Playfair, M.P., the President, said: ‘‘ Let 
me take a single example of how even 
a petty manufacture, improved by the 
teachings of science, effects the comforts 
and enlarges the resources of mankind. 
When I was a boy the only way of ob- 
taining a light was by the tinder-box, 
with its quadruple matertals, flint and 
steel, burnt rags or tinder, and a sulphur 
match. If everything went well, if the 
box could be found and the air was dry, 
a light could be obtained in two minutes, 
but very often the time occupled was 
much longer, and the process became a 
great trial to the serenity of temper. The 
consequence of this was that a fire ora 
burning lamp was kept alight through 
the day. Old Gerard, in his herbal, tells 
us how certain fungi were used to carry 
fire from one part of the country to the 
other. The tinder-box long held its posi 
tion as a great discovery in the arts. The 
pyxidicula igniaria of the Romans appears 
to have been much the same implement, 
though a little ruder than the flint and 
steel which Philip the Good put into the 
collar of the Golden Fleece in 1‘29 as the 
representation of high knowledge in the 
progress of the arts. It continued to pre 
vail till 1833, when phosphorus matches 
were introduced, though I have been 
amused to find that there are a few ven- 
erable ancients in London who still stick 
to the tinder-box, and for whom a few 
shops keep a small supply. Phosphorus 
was no new discovery, for it had been 
obtained by an Arabian called Bech- 
tel in the eighth century. [lowever, it 
was forgotten, and was rediscovered by 
Brandt, who made it out of very stinking 
materials, in 1669. Other discoveries had, 
however, to be made before it could be 
used for lucifer matches. The science of 
combustion was only developed on the 
discovery of oxygen a century later. 
Time had to elapse before chemical anal- 
ysis showed the kind of bodies which 
could be added to phosphorus to make it 
ignite readily. So it was not till 1833 that 
matches became a partial success. Intol- 
erable they then were, dangerously in- 
flammable, horribly poisonous to the 
makers, and injurious to the lungs of the 
consumers. It required another discovery 
by Schrotter in 1845 to change poisonous 
waxy into innocuous red brick phos 
phorus in order that these defects might 
be remedied, and to give us the safety 
match of the present day. Now, what 
have these successive discoveries in science 
done for the nation in this single manu 
facture, by an economy of time? If be- 
fore 1833 we had made the same demands 
for light that we now do, when we daily 
consume eight matches per head of the 
population, the tinder-box could have 
supplied the demand under the most fa 
vorable conditions by an expenditure of 
one-quarter of an hour. The lucifer 
match supplies a light in fifteen seconds 
on each occasion, or in two minutes for 
the whole day. Putting these differences 
into a year, the venerable ancient who stil) 
sticks to his tinder-box would require to 
spend ninety hours yearly in the produc 
tion of light, while the user of lucifer 
matches spends twelve hours, so that the 
latter has an economy of seventy-eight 
hours yearly, or about ten working days. 
Measured by cost of production at 1s. 6d. 
daily, the economy of time represented in 


manufacture.” 








THE MAIL IN CHINA. 


000,000 Chinamen do occasionally ex 





meney to our population is £26,000,000 
annually. This is a curious instance of 
the manner in which science leads to econ- 
omy of time and wealth even in a small 


A considerable proportion of the 400,- 


change letters—those who cannot write| in every room; spac 
for themselves hiring scribes to do so. 
These letters are consigned to firms which 
have houses in all the large towns, where 
letters are forwarded to distant ports, to and by the Erie i ae ort iilustrated desoriptive pamphlet, circular, and other particulars. address 
be distributed by special agents, who gen- F 


erally collect the postage from the re- 
ceiver. There was certainly something 
comic in the fact that when China was no 
‘longer able to exclude foreigners from 
Pekin, our British postal arrangements 
were no sooner established than some of 
the Imperial officials came to ask Sir Fred- 
erick Bruce to forward certain State docu- 
ments for them between Pekin and Can- 
ton. On the death of the Emperor 
Hien-fung, which occurred just at that 
time, intimation thereof was sent from his 
country palace (a distance of 600 Ii, which 
is upward of 200 miles) in twenty four 
hours, which is the highest speed attain- 
able in China. But the placid Celesttals, 
to whom hurry appears a form of vulgar 
impatience, and to whom telegraphs are 
an abomination, are content that all ordi- 
nary communications should be conveyed 
either by slow, paddling poling boats, or 
else by foot-runners, whose high sounding 
title of ‘‘the thousand mile horse” does 
not quicken their pace beyond about 
twelve miles in twenty-four hours. They 


PER CENT, INTEREST 


FIRST MORTCACE 


FARM LOANS! 


Personal acquaintance with lands and values. 
Over 2,000 loans made. NO ¢USTOMER has 
ever LOST A DOLLAH of princip.! or interest 
on any loans made here. interest collected and sent 
to you, free of cost, each year. These loans are very 
safe, and pay nearly U N BONDS I am 
three times as much as V+ Ns ‘known 
and recommended by leading business Men and 
clergymen, East and West—men for whom | have 
been making these investments for TEN YEARS 


PAST 
t#” REFERENCES.21 


Rev. WM. L. GAGE, D.D , Hartford, Ct. 

M. E. GATES, PH.D., LL.D., President Rutgers Col 
lege, New Brunswick. N. J. 

Dra. WM. J. MILNE, President Geneseo Normal 

School, Geneseo, N. Y. 

Hon. E. M. TOPLIFF, Manchester N. H 

Rev. JOHN W. RAY, Lake City, Minn 

Da. JNO. K. BUCKLYN, Mystic Bridge, Ct. 
mporters’ and Traders’ National Bank, New York. 

First National Bank, St. Paul, Minn. 

The Congregationalist, Boston, N. Y. Observer, and 
bundreds of others in all parts of the United 
States. 


Allare pleased with my Investments. Cir 
cular, references, letters giving experiences and 
testimony cf old customers, and a New Map of 
Dakota sent free on application. Mention this 
paper. Address 


E. P. CATES, 





carry a paper lantern and a paper um- 
brella, and their letter-bag is secured on 
their back by acloth knotted across the 
chest.—[Cassell’s Magazine 

PROVISIONS FOR AN OCEAN STEAMER. — 
Few persons are aware of the extensive 
nature of the victualing on board the 


visioned as follows for the passengers and | 
crew : 8,500 pounds of butter, 3,000 hams, 
1,600 pounds of biscuits, exclusive of ! 


of grapes, almonds, figs, and other dessert 
fruits ; 1,500 pounds of jams and jellies ; 


3,000 pounds ; rice, 3,000 pounds ; onions, 
5,000 pounds; potatoes, 40 tons; flour, 
300 barrels; and eggs, 1,200 dozen 


bullocks, sheep, pigs, geese, turkeys, 
ducks, fowls, fish, and casual game are 
generally supplied at each port, so that 


two dozen bullocks and sixty sheep 
would be a fair average for the whole 
voyage, and the rest may be inferred in 
proportion. During the summer months, 
when traveling is heavy, twenty-five 
fowls are often used in soup for a single 
dinner. 





those supplied for the crew ; 8,000 pounds | INVE STORRS 


it is difficult to estimate them. Probably | perannum,tirst mort 


Pres. Merchant’s Bank, Grand Forks, Dakota. 


TSA FEB % 


Guaranteed First Mortgage Bonds, netting 
to 8 percent. semi-annual interest. Prompt 
payment weal eon and interest remitted free of 


aren. pans secured on Real Estate in Min- 
aoe is or improved farms in Minnesota, Iowa, 
or Dakota, worth three to six times the loan, 
upon selected locations. Refer to National Bank 


of Commerce, Minneapolis, and Banks generally. 


great ocean steamer. Each vessel is pro-} Before investing, send for forms and particulars to 
| S a Real Estate and Mortgage Dealer, 


MINNEAPOL Minn., or 


Is 
| toSAML. R. MACLEAN, 43 Exchange P1., NewYork 





dhowma confer with ibe 


WESTERN FAKM MORTGAGE 0G.) 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 


tinned meats, 6,000 pounds ; dried beans, | sirst Mortgage Real Estate Loane palo 


m New York. bsolute Satisfactio 
BHNARANTEED. For reliability, consnit Thi 

Nat Bank, N. Y. City, or Nat. Bank, Lawrence, Kan 
secarity large. Enterest promptly paid 


| Send for pamphlet with testimonials, sampie forms, eve 
| * M. Perkins, Pres. - . F. Hart, § L. H. Perkins, Seo. 


Fresh vegetables, dead meat, and live| ‘ Warne ¥-Pres 


Anditor, 10. W. Gilieti, Treas 





son productive 


A SOLID @ @MPER CENT 
(nw ome ee (mews. em 
Real Estate. 10" proved by Taco- 
|} ma National Bank. BEST OF REFEREN- 
| CES EAST AND WEST. Correspondence Solicited. 
Address ALLEN ©. MASON, Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 





Don't putall your eggs in one basket. But re- 
member that the Equitable Mortgage Co. guarantees 
its 7 per cent. Farm Mortgages prince! pal and interest. 

| Office, 135 and 137 Broad way. 





oughly skilled attendants administer to every want, 


this climate. Malaria utterly unknown. 
e" main building, occupied since 1883, is 300 feet 
an 


ABSOLUTELY 


It is constructed to meet every need of the inv 
minutest sanitary details. Among its attractions 
and heated by steam j open grates in public and 


secure entire individual privacy, etc. 


main building a uniform and agreeable steam heat 





THE SANATORIUM 


) Lull: i 


, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


: 





(LONG KNOWN A&® OUR HOME ON THE HILLSIDE.) 

An institution for the scientific treatment of chronic invalids, a3 well as for rest and recuperation of 
those who are tired out. It is under the management and personal care of a corps of regularly educated 
and experienced physicians devoted to their work. Massage; Electro-Massage; Dr. Taylor’s Swedish 
Movements ; Electricity (Galvanic, Faradic, and Franklinic, the latter from most approved Holtz machine); 
tnunction; and all forms of baths, including the Moliere, Thermo-Electric, Turkish, Roman, and Russian, 
are employed according to individual needs. [he plan of treatment comprehends proper regulation of 
daily life, including diet, exercise, etc., together with cheerful and helpful social and religious influences. 
The comforts and pleasures, without the cares, of home; entire freedom from taxations of fashiouavle 
life; and opportunities for recreation and amusements under reasonable regulation, are enjoyed. Thor- 


The Sanatorium consists of a main bullding and nine cottages located on an eastern mountain slope 
overlooking the town of Dansville, and 1,200 feet above the level of the sea. For beauty of scenery, 
healthfuiness of climate, and purity of air and water, it is unrivaled. Winters exceptionally mild for 


long, five stories high, of brick and tron construction, 


FIRE-PROOF, 
alid or seeker of rest and quiet, and {!s complete in 
are light, airy rooms; ventilated after the best plan, 
many private rooms ; safety elevators; electric bells 


ous halls and corridors kept at uniform heat; perfect sewerage (closets in annex 
separate from building but connected by warmed corridors); best modern appliances in culinary depart 
ment ; abundant, varied, and well-prepared dietary ; extensive apartments for treatment arranged to 


Autumn and winter months are considered most favorable for treatment. Throughout the entire 


is constantly maintained, and this, with the perfect 


ventilation, induces many to prefer a winter residence here to one in tropical climate 


sville is accessible from all quarters by Del. & Lack, 


‘ACULTY OF THE SANATORIUM, 
Dansville, Livingston Co., N. ¥, 
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ORIGIN OF THE INCH AND THE 
OUNCE. 


As the Jews had a mystical reverence 
for seven, and the anclent Welsh and 


Celts for three, and the Greeks a perfect! 


philosophy constructed out of the harmc- 
nies of all sorts of numbers, so the Romans 
fell back upon a scale of, or, more prop- 
erly, a scale with a base of, six. Accord- 
ingly, as they divided the poundjinto twelve 
uncix, so they also divided the foot, which 
was the standard of linear measure, into 
twelve sections, and called these sections 
unciz, too. But how did they get the 
inch originally? Rather, how did they 
get at the pound ? for that, and not the 
inch, isthe unit. ‘There seems to be no 
precise information. They would divide 
any unit into twelfths, anda prevailing no- 
tion was at one time that the linear uncia 
was really the original, and was then 
transferred as a name toa weight. This, 
though plausible, is hardly the case. 
Sometimes, especially in old-fashioned 
books, written at a time when philology 
was not what it is now, it was the fashion 
to derive the uncia from the same word in 
the Greek, because after the revival of 
letters in Europe the admiration of the 
Greek became so great that whenever 
similar words were found in it and some 
other language, it was always said that 
other language borrowed them from the 
Greek. This is very far from being al- 
ways so; and in the present instance the 
veiy reverse appears to have occurred. 
The ounce is literally the twelfth ; and 
thus we see at once the sense of speak. 
ing of an ounce of lavd and aninch of 
milk, just as of an inch of a man’s will, or 
an inch of interest for money on loan. It 
was always the twelfth of a unit—twelfth 
of an hour; twelfth of a jugerum, that 
haif-acre which the two oxen plowed in a 
day ; twelfth of a sextarius, or equivalent 
to our pint ; twelfth of the entire hered- 
itas ; twelfth of the principal lent on hire 
when it was money as usury—i.e., over 
eight per cent. It is accordingly as much 
of a mistake to say that the primary mean- 
ing of the word is a linear, which is to say 
that itcomes straight from the Greek into | 
the Latin, and thence on to us. The riddle 
is plain enough when we get to the true| 
origin of the word—a twelfth. Once, in- 


deed, it used to be said that the true origin | 


was that the word meant a thumb-breadth, 


because its equivalent pollex in linear | 


measure was often used in its place. But 
this is not the case. Some of the old 
Latins themselves thought it meant liter- 
ally the unit; but even this will not hold 
beside the proper signification of the 
twelfth. The pound weight was really 
never divided by inches or ounces. It was 
—— by twelfths, by halfs, by thirds, 

by fourths, and by sixths. And here, 
again, we see what a convenient base a 
system of twelfths is for division com- 
pared with a system of tenths, which could 
only be divided evenly in two ways—by 
two and five. Forseven ounces they used 
the literal seven twelfths ; for eight ounces 
they said two parts, i.¢., two thirds; for 
nine, wanting a fourth, which with us 
reads like a roundabout way of expressing 
thiee quarters; for ten, wanting a sixth ; 
for eleven, wanting a twelfth. —{ London | 4 
Standard. 





A NOTED HUMORIST. 


The death last week of Henry W. 
Shaw, far better known as “Josh Bil- 


also a failure in that. He essayed the 
role of a banker, but, with neither money 
nor credit, was not able to continue long 
in that business. 

While on a visit to his old home in 1845 
he was married, but returned to the West 
shortly afterward and remained there un- 
til 1848, when he came East to educate 
his three daughters. He settled in Pough- 
keepsie as a real estate dealer and auction- 
eer, He gained such a reputation as a 
story-teller that he was importuned by a 
young friend who had started a weekly 
paper to become a contributor. ‘ Josh” 
laughed at the idea, but finally tried his 
hand, and succeeded so well that his first 
contribution was extensively copied. He 
soon became convinced that ‘‘ Artemus 
Ward’s” success was attributable to the 
grotesqueness of his spelling, and in act- 
ing on it he made his first advance. One 
of his articles, sent to the New York 
“Era,” an ‘‘ Essy on the Muel,” traveled 
far and wide, and another was sent to a 
Boston publisher, who paid him a dollar 
and a half for it. ‘I thought I should 
like a nest egg,” he afterward told a friend, 
‘‘and I opened au account and made my 
first entry with this item, ‘‘ Essay in Bos- 
ton, $1.50.” 

But his reputation was established, the 
name of ‘‘Josh Billings” became widely 
known, and he was paid proportionately 
high prices for his articles. All of them 
were written after he was forty years old. 

In 1866, when he had become famous, 
he was engaged by the ‘‘New York 
Weekly” at $100 a week to write a half- 
|column essay or ‘‘sayings.” It is said 
| that when ‘‘ Josh” published his *‘ Farm- 
}ers’ Alminax” in 1871 he went to the pro 
prietors of the ‘‘ New York Weekly” and 
asked if they did not desire to have it 
dedicated to them, and they agreed to his 
terms of two cents acopy. It was antici- 
pated that the edition would be about 
5,000, but one day “Josh” brought in a 
bill for $4,000, the editions having reached 
200,000 copies. 

For many years he was a resident of 
this city, and latterly made his home at 
the Windsor Hotel. His acquaintance 
was very extensive, and he had a charac- 
teristic s.ying for every one he talked 





with. His figure was striking, he being 
six feet two inches in height, round- 
shouldered, from his work on a farm, and 
| wearing long bair that came down on his 
| shoulders for the purpose of concealing an 
ugly wen on his neck. 





Wuy WE Can't Fiy.—Painters who 
| represent angels floating in the air with 
small wings may make a charming pict- 
ure, but it is sadly unscientific. To carry 
the body of even a small woman, weigh- 
ing, say, 100 pounds, would require a ma- 
chine having at least four horse-power, as 
one horse-power would be required to 
move twenty-five pounds. This would 
call for wings, supposing we had the 
machine to work them, of enormous size. 
The birds found far out at sea, known as 
Mother Carey’s chickens, seem to be large 
but when killed and the body stripped of 
feathers, it is not much bigger than a ca- 
nary bird. And so of all birds capable of 
extended flight. Man’sstrength, it is esti- 
mated, would have to be increased some 
thirtyfold before he could fly, and then 
he would be forced to confine himself to 
dead calm weather. Currents of air have 
often a velocity of twenty miles an hour, 
|a fact which shows how mighty must be 
| the power man must command before he 
'can launch himself upon theair and com- 
| hete with even the slowest birds; yet it 
| seems to be settled by scientists that air 
| navigation must be by means of flight— 





lings,” removes the most popular of Amer- | that gas can never solve the problem. 
ican humorists since *‘ Artemus Ward.” | There a be an peerings ne rag 
ular advisedly, for, while Josh | Motor, and some apparatus 
heed spelled aanaine never had | the same service for man that feathers and 
wings do for birds.—[{ Demorest’s Monthly. 
the genuine fun of Artemus Ward's say- | 
ings, their shrewdness and oddity seem to| A PracticaL Joke.—A characteristic 
have struck just the right vein to please a | German student's joke was perpetrated at 
multitude of people. Shaw’s career was | Vienns the other night. A number of 
a curious one. At the age of fifteen he | students bought a large plank, and made 
went to Utica, where he intended to enter | the carpenter give them a certificate that 
college, but fell in with two adventurers | they had duly bought it and paid for it. 
and went West with them. For twenty-| Then they hastened down a small street at 
five years he “‘ knocked about” the West, “midnight in a very quiet, mysterious 
as he termed it. He was farmer, steam- ‘them hh As soon as a policeman saw 
boat captain, and storekeeper by turns, | them his suspicions were aroused, and he 
but did not succeed in either. He tried | asked them what they were going to do 
teaching, but tired of it. Cattle-driving | with the plank, but received no satisfac- 
was accepted as a makeshift, but he was|tory answer, He now declared them 














arrested, and marched them off to the 
nearest police station. There they quietly 
showed their carpenter’s certificate, so 
that the offictal was obliged to let them 
depart. They immeaiately marched 
through another side street, and were again 
arrested by another policeman and brought 
before the same court, where the officer 
was rather indignant to be roused from. 
his nap a second time. But when the 
students had fooled a third policeman he 
devised a plan to arrest their maneuvers. 
He bade the policeman follow them until 
they had deposited the plank somewhere. 
When they saw themselves thus foiled, 
they asked the policeman where his house 
was. He told them, whereupon they car- 
ried the plank there, deposited it before 
his door, and bade him make kindling- 
wood of it next day. 








EMU LSION OF COD LIV ER OIL 
WITH QUININE AND PEPS 
prepared by CASWELL, MASSEY & CO. alow York), 
is most strengthening and e asily taken. Prescribe ad 
by leading physicians. Label registered. 





Purify your blood, tone up the system, and 
regulate the digestive organs by taking Hood’s 
Sarsaparilia. Sold by all druggists. 





~ Salt Rheum 


Is one of ,the most disagreeable diseases caused by 
impurity of the blood. The skin becomes dry and 
hot, grows red and rough, and often breaks into 
painful cracks, while small watery pimples appear 
in great numbers, discharging a fine, sticky fluid. 
The power which Hood’s Sarsaparilla has over this, 
as overall blood diseases, is really wonderful. It 
purifies the blood and expels the humor, and the 
skin heals without a scar. 
Entirely Cured 

Mr. William Spies, firm of Spies & Sage, Elyria, 
Obio, was a great sufferer from erysipelas and salt 
rheum, caused by handling tobacco. At times they 
were so bad they would crack open and bleed. He 
tried various preparations, and finally his‘friend in 
duced him to try Hood’s Sarsavarilla. He says 


“After taking a bottle I was greatly pleased with 
the result. | have taken four bottles, and am 
entirely well.’ 


From 108 to 135 

“Twas seriously troubled with salt rheum for three 
years, and received no benefit from medical treat 
ment. I saw the advertisement of the good Hood's 
Sarsaparilia was accomplishing, and decided to 
take it. The result ts that I am entirely cured of 
salt rheum, and my weight has increased from 108 
pounds when I began to take Hood’s Sarsaparilla, to 
135 at the present time.” Mrs. ALICE SMITH, Stam 
ford, Conn. 


gy . 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared by 

C. 1, HOOD & CO., Apothecar.es, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Pollar 





HEADQUARTERS FOR 
The “ Standard” Galvanized Wire Nettings. 


For Poaltry Runs, Fish Ponds, Aviaries. 





TRADE MARK. 
Garden Ponsing, Vis Vine _Sectnine. Lawa 


The “Invincible” " Hatcher The pote ¢ and 
best in the market. w to raise Pou’ eigeons, 
, &c., and a L. wn Fe sy 1 Beales ot o 
Poultry ouses, Dog Kennels, &c, Poultry and 


Lawn. Fencing of all kinds. Illustrated Catalogue, 
quarto size, 84 pp., containing above information 
and much more, sent on receipt of 15 cts. Address 


BROCKNER & EVANS, 
Mfrs. and Importers, ; 42 West Street, N. Y. City. 


Mason . hs 


ORGANS: PIANOS: 


_Ttighest Hon- New mode of 

satall Great Stringing. Do 
Ww. wid's Exhi- not require one- 
bitions for quarter as 
eighteenyears. much tuning as 
One hundred ¥ iT Pianos on the 












preva iling 
wrest-pin” 
Re Payments 3 mm, 

orKent Ca-f 

alogues free. —— rE Je puri of tone 


ORGAN AND PIANO 00. 


154 Tremont St..Boston. 46 E. Se Saoten 
N.Y. 149 Wabash Ave., Chica 





TO ALL LOVERS 








ot the PURE and GOOD, this soap recommends 
itself. For the TOILET without an equal, for 
pak hee a pont JuxDRy. In bars, also 
or Square e8, your 
pm ey for itt or send 2c. ‘or 
JI WILL DELIGHT you, 


BEST & CO. 





MISSES’ 


AND 


CHILDREN’S 


CLOAKS & DRESSES. 


The most extensive and varied assortment of 
all ages up to 17 years, including Special Novel 
tles of our own manufacture and importation at 
prices that wil! please. Also everything required 
for complete outfits, from Hats to Shoes. 

Mail orders will receive special care. 


60 and 62 W. 23d St. 


Barstow Stove C0. 


ESTABLISHED 1836. 








LD AMAA Nin 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


The largest line of Cast and Wrought Iron Fur 
paces, Ranges, and Parlor Stoves in the world 
New styles just out. Send for our fllustrated 
catalogue. Estimates promptly furnished. 


SALESROOMS : 


230 WATER ST., NEW YORK. 
_56 UNION ST., BOSTON. 


AN $& LAMP FOR $5 CASE. 


Mi DE: “ELECTRIC LAM? 
$ be THE GREAT LIGHT for the PAR- 














LOR, the STUDY, the SITTING 
ROOM, the SEWING ROOM. 
Equal to 50 Candlo-Powor or 3 Gas Jett. 
Just the Lamp for the Home 
y, Deautiful and Artistic! 

Nickel-plated top and bot- 
tom, and bronze body, ia 
mei three designs, Alligator 
Hammered & Fish Scale 
Securely packed in wooden box, 0 
cluding beautiful decorated dome 
shade, shade-holder and chimney, 















fo 

" Onxy $5.00 ~< 
in postal note. Every lamp guate 
anteed. Six for $25.00. Sct 
anywhere by express, 

With this Lamp colors cat 
be as well distinguished 4 
by sunlight. Head!" 
Oil is used and cost 





; _ fs Half-Cent per 2" 
DANIEL L STTWART, " dl Filbert Ot rl 
Semaete Az. 128 SS - 


Knowled orders for our celebrated oil portrsits, Previou 
know ogee of the business unnecessary. $2. 25 outst 

he agent realizes $66 rofit per week on on!) ! 
nd per day. Reilly Bros, & Co., 444 Broome BSt., N. ¥ 





~Those answering an Advertisemeni will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser und 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisemenr* in Tha Christian Un'em * 
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A KEEPER OF HIS BROTHER. 


Says the Newark “ Journal :” ‘‘ A man 
named Cooper—full name Anthony Ash- 
ley Cooper—died somewhere in London 
or elsewhere in England, one day this 
week, at the ripe old age of eighty-five 
years, or nearly. 
born in the first year of this present al- 
most used up century did not live out 
half their days; some of them because 
nobody cared for either their babyhood 
or their childhood, and because more of 
them took no care of their manhood after 
they reached it. But this Cooper was one 
of those children who are said to be born 
with a gold spoon, if not absolutely in 
their mouths, within very easy reach of 
their hands. For all this, he had to cut 
his teeth, and doubtless had his little 
turns of colic, just as other, common 
babies have and have to do; he had to 
learn the same alphabet which is in gen- 
eral use in Newark’s primary schools, 
with twenty-six 'etters in it, and some of 
them awfully hard to learn. Still, he got 
along, and before he was ‘old enough to 
vote’ had learned several other alphabets, 
and found them much easier to learn than 
he had that of his native tongue. 

‘When he was twenty-five years old he 
went to what we call Congress—they call 
it Parliament in England—and stayed 
there, practically, for the remaining sixty 
years of his life, although he got no sal- 
ary, was pald no mileage, and never sold 
his vote, his voice, or his influence for any 
consideration whatever. It is true he had 
lots of cash, which came to him as did the 
gold spoon of which mention has been 
made, and he might have had all ‘ the 
fun’ there is going in life if he had cared 
for ‘fun’—fishing, yachting, the turf, 
the wine room, and the en/rée to all the 
gilded saloons that are open to England’s 
gilded youth. But his soul took no pleas- 
ure in such things. He left them a'l to 
those who do, and sought more substantial 
joys in other directions. 

‘‘ England, we suspect, has bred few 
more studious, more industrious, or more 
real hard-working men in all this century. 
If he had been paid ten times the salary 
of an American senator he could hardly 
have wrought more earnestly or vigor- 
ously. The curfous part of this man’s 
story is that all the time he was working, 
not for himself, but for others. He knew 
the meaning of the word ‘ work,’ and so, 
perhaps, it came about that when the me- 
chanics and others of England’s workers 
began to feel that ten hours ought to con- 
stitute a day’s work, to the surprise of 
none so much as to that of the workers 
themsel ves—unless it wis to the other gold- 
spoon people—this man Cooper agreed 
that the workers were undoubtedly righf. 

‘There were lots of people who didn’t 
know what ‘work’ was, that said hard 
things of him ; and if you chance to have 
a file of ‘Puncb,’ you may find some 
very funny drawings and very sharp and 
would-be witty sayings at his expense. 
The ‘ government’ thought him all wrong 
on this subject, as it thought all the work- 
ers wrong and unreasonable in their ‘ de- 
mands,’ and a great majority of those who 
employed the workers felt—no doubt 
honestly felt—that the end of the world 
was at hand if anything less than ‘from 
sun up to sun down’ should be voted ‘a 
day’s work.’ But we all know they have 
got over that notion, not only in England, 
but elsewhere. 

‘‘Besides helping the men to shorter 
hours, which they needed, his heart went 
out to those who had no soul of their own, 
and he and others so turned and bent the 
minds of all England that he lived to see 
the sun rise to illumine a flag that would 
never again wave over any one, in name, 
a slave. 

‘‘He believed in knowledge, and, as a 
means toward its increase, believed in and 
trusted to teachers, preachers, books, and 
schools. Not least of all, he believed in 
the Bible, and accepted in its fullest im- 
port every ‘Thus saith the Lord.’ Him- 
self was the instrumentality of distributing 
thousands of copies of the only book 


Plenty of boy babies | 





which, in his eyes and affections, was the | 
‘Sacred Volume.’ 

‘‘Helping get the ‘Ten Hours’ Law’ 
was not all that he did for his brother 
workmen. He knew that the devil will 
find work for idle hands in idle hours 
unless some one else provides something 
for them to do that they will learn to like | 
to do. He therefore ‘went in’ for night 
schools, for workingmen’s clubs and socle- 
ties, for schools and libraries for the poor, 
and he set about to let light and air 
and cleanliness and comfort into houses 
whence squalor and vice and crime had 
driven those domestic gods that reign 
over every virtuous home. That modern 
device for killing time known as ‘slum- 
ming’ had not yet been made fashfonable, 
but into places where dainty feet had 
never entered, and whose unwholesome 
atmosphere had never been breathed by 
dainty, fashionable nostrils, he penetrated, 
saw them at their worst, and left them 
better. The divine Galilean, when on 
earth, saw not so much that needed pity 
and required love to lift above its sordid, 
squalid surroundings as did this man who 
lived and walked and wrought 

‘“«* As ever in his great Taskmaster’s eye.’ 
He taught the poor how to live, how to 
make life worth the living, how to turn 
houses into homes; and yet about all of 
value they ever gave him, beyond their 
love, was the title of ‘Friend,’ and the 
handsomest donkey in London. 

‘‘Such men do not come too often, nor 
can they stay too long in the world. 
When they come, stay, and leave us, it is 
but right that the age in which they live 
should recognize them. It is right that 
every paper in England should extol the 
virtues of such a man in the recital of his 
virtuous deeds, the naming of each of 
which is in itself a panegyric. It is right 
that the rich take example by him, and 
that the poor, who have profited by his 
disinterested labors, should enshrine his 
memory in their hearts. No funeral can 
be too costly for such a man, nor yet 
should those nearest to him follow with 
womanly lamentations a euthanasia such 
as was that of Antsony Ashley Cooper, 
Ear! of Shaftesbury, one who was In truth 
a keeper of his brother.” 











Too Expensive. — The New York 
doctors charge a great deal more than do 
the Texas doctors. Colonel Sumpter Mc- 
Bride Sumpter, of Austin, who was quite 
ill during his recent visit to New York, is 
our authority for the assertion. He was 
in bed three or four days at his hotel, and 
when the bill was presented he took a 
piece of paper and a pencil and figured out 
how much more he had to pay in New 
York than he would have had to pay in 
Texas for the same amount of indispost- 
tion. Having got through his calculation, 
he folded his hands resignedly, and said, 
“I'm lucky in being sick here in New 
York instead of being laid up in Texas.” 
‘*Ah !” said the doctor. ‘‘ Yes,” respond- 
ed Sumpter ; ‘‘ for all this money I'll have 
to pay you, I'd have had to he sick in 
Texas more than two months,”—| Texas 
Siftings. 


Dumas'’s Lrserauiry, — The elder 
Dumas was asked to contribute a louis 
toward the funeral expenses of a poor huis- 
sier, or bailiff. ‘‘ Here are forty francs,” 
said Dumas; ‘‘ bury two.” He was, as 
everybody knew, most liberal. ‘‘ I have 
never refused money to anybody except 
to my creditors,” he would often remark. 
One day Houssaye was at breakfast with 
him at Monte Cristo, when an actor’s 
wife, poorly attired, but too timid to ask 
for assistance, called upon Dumas. The 
latter understood the situation at once. 
“My poor child,” said he, ‘‘the sun is 
very fierce just now. How can you walk 
without a sunshade ?” And he slipped a 
500-franc note into the young woman’s 
hand, adding, ‘‘Go and buy yourself 
one.” As she moved off he concluded, 
merrily, “If you will come and see me 
on a rainy day I will give you enough to 


A Sensation 


of relief is sure to follow the use of Ayer’s 


Sarsaparilla, and thousands ‘thankfully 
acknowledge its good effects. Charles C. 
Smith, Craftsbury, Vt., says: “1 have 
been troubled, for a long time, with a 
humor, which appeared on my face in 
Wgly pimples and blotches. Ayer’s Sarsa- 


parilla cured me. I consider it the best 
blood puritier in the world.” 


judge 


of the feelings of Mrs. T. P. Cushing, 87 | 
Suffolk st., Chelsea, who, after being so 
afflicted with Salt Rheum that her fingers 
would crack open, and bleed and itch ter- 
ribly, was cured by four bottles of Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla. Mrs. E. G. Evans, 78 Carver 
st., Boston, Mass., suffered severely from 
rheumatism and debility. Ayer’s Sarsapa- 
rilla proved a specific in her ease. Francis | 
Johnson, Editor of the ‘German Ameri- | 
can,” Lafayette, Ind., writes: “ For years 
I have been subject to chronie attacks of 
neuralgia, especially at the co.amencement 
of spring. I have derive? great benetit 
from Ayer’s Sarsaparilla.” It has 


Saved and 


31 
== 

one who needs help is indeed fortunate 
who finds a friend. But he is still mor 
fortunate who discovers that he ma: 
eraaicate the poisons of scrofula from his 
system by the use of Ayer'’s Sarsaparilla 
Scrofula is one of the most terrible of al 
diseases, It is in the blood, corrupting 
and contaminating every tissue and fiber 
in the whole body. Patrick 


Lynch 


Wholesale Grocer, Lowell, Mass., savs: 
* Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is the best.” Vhe 
following, from R. L. King, Richmond, 
Va., is corroborated by Purcell, Ladd & 
Co., druggists, of that city. 
(May 12, 1884): 


Mr. K. writes 
“My son Thomas, aged 


| 12, has suffered horribly, for three years, 


with scrofula, in its worst form. His ease 
was said to be incurable. One arm was 
useless; his right leg was paralyzed; a 


| large piece of bone had cut through the 


skin at the shoulder-blade, and three large 
sores constantly discharged offensive mat- 


| ter. He began taking Ayer'’s Sarsaparilla 


on the 6th of March, and, oh, what a 


Happy 


restored thousands. Walter Barry, 7 | change; indeed, a miracle. In a few 
Hollis st., Boston, Mass., after vainly try-| weeks the sores began to heal: he gained 
ing # number of medicines, for the cure | strength, and could walk around the 
of lumbago, was persuaded to try Ayer’s| house. We persevered with the Sarsa- 
Sarsaparilla. He writes: “Your valuable | parilla, yet having little hope of his re- 
medicine not only relieved me, but I be-| covery. To-day he can run as far as any 
lieve it has worked a perfect cure, although | other boy of his age. The sores on his 


my complaint was apparently chronic.” 
Thos. Dalby, Watertown, Mass., has long 
been a sufferer from lumbago and rheu- 
matism. So great has been his improve- 
ment since using 


Ayer's Sar 


saparilla that he has every reason to be- 
lieve it will effect a permanent cure. 


arm, shoulder, and back, 
healed, his museles are strengthening, and 
he is the picture of health.” Equally 
important facts concerning the use of 
Ayer’s Sar- 


saparilla 


by other members of Mr. King’s family, 
are contained in the same letter. 


have nearly 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Maas., U. S. A. 


For sale by all Druggists. 


Price $1; six bottles for $5. 





CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


® Terry, $62. 
QMS Piush, $58. 


8.C. 
SMALL 
& CO,, 
Boston, 
Mass. 





oS Sateaa +? Bh 
Catalogues sent. 


CHURCH FURNITURE, 
Pulpits, Oommunion Tables, etc. 
, Send for Hand-Book, free, to 





J. & R. LAMB; 
59 Carmine St., New York. 


MENEELY & COMPANYS 
WEST TROY. N, Y., BELL 

For Churches, Schools, etc. ; also 
Chimes and Peals. For more than 


half a century noted for superiority 
over all others. 


McShane Bell Foundry 
Finest Crade of Bells, 
Curmers anp Prats for CHURCHES, &c. 
Send for Price and Cotalente. Address 
H. McSHANE & CO., 


Mention this ‘paper. Baltimore, Md. 

















4 BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Chure! 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farms,etc, FOLL 
WARRANTED, Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 








BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING. 


The Original! Beware of Imitations:! 


AWARDED HIGHEST PRIZE AND ONLY MEDAL 








SELECTED BY THE U.S. GOv'T 
CARRY THE FAST MAIL. 








THE LINE 
TO 


Burlington 
Route 


UB 2& ORR. 


It is the only line with its own track from 


CHICACO TO DENVER, 
Either by way of Omaha, Pacific Junc., St. Joseph, 
ly amey or Kansas City. 

It connects In Union Depots with through trains from 
NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON 
and all Eastern points. it is the principal line to 
SAN FRANGISCO, PORTLAND & CITY OF MEXICO 
It traverses all of the six great States of ILLINOIS, 
1OWA, MISSOURI, NEBRASKA, KANSAS, COLORADO 
with branch lines to all their important cities and 


towns. 

From CHICAGO, PEORIA or ST. LOUIS, It runs 
every day in the year from one to three elegantly 
equipped through trains over its own tracks between 
aay = and Denver, 

Chicago and Omaha, 
Chicago and Council Biuffs, 
Chicago and St. Joseph, 
Chicago and Atchison, 
Chicago and Kansas City, 
Chicago and Topeka, 
Chicago and Cedar Rapids, 
Chicago and Sioux City, 
Peoria and Council Bluffs, 
Peoria and Kansas City, 
St. Louls and Omaha, 
St. Louls and St. Paul, 
Kansas City and Denver 
Kansas City and St. Paul, 
Kansas City and Omaha, 
For all points in Northwest, West and Southwest. 
its equipment is complete and first class in every 
articular, and at all important points interlocking 
witches and Signals are used, thus insuring com- 
fort and safety. 

For Tickets, Rates, General Information, etc. 
regarding the Burlington Route, call on an Ticket 
Agent in the United States or Canada, or address 








purchase au umbrella.” 


PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878, 5 


T. J. POTTER 1sr V.P. & Gen. Mar., Cricaao. 
HENRY B. STONE, Asst. Gen. Mar., Cxicaao. 
PERCEVAL LOWELL, Gen. Paas. Aat., Cricago, 
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Ox; Pure. 


Take some home. 


Free of charge. A full size cake of Ivory Soap 
will be sent to avy one who can not get it of 
their grocer, if six two-cent stamps, to pay post- 
age, are sent to Proctor & Gamble, Cincianati 





Please mention this paper. 


_LEADING SCHOOLS. _ 


E T TEACHER AMERICAN 
v1 1b [\), and FOREIGN, 
provided for Families, Schools, and Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents, 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & ©O., 
4b. RICAN SCHOOL LNSTITUTE.7 East 14th St..New York 





B™ RR Ane BURTON SEMINARY, 
fav chester, Vermont. 
English a. classical school for both sexes. 
Terms moderate. 
Best of New York references given. Address 
REV. M. L, SEVERANCE, Prin. 


CLAVERACK (N. Y.) COLLEGE, 


And Hudson River Institute, a Boarding School pu 
high rank for both sexes. New classes formed Nov. 
6th. @165.30 pays board and tuition for balance 
of the school year, in all branches — as Music, 
Art, and Elocution. Sena for Catalogu 

_ "LACK, A.B., oP restéont, 


» COLLEGE, Oberlin, O. offers 

Oberlin & both sexes the best educational 

advantages at the lowest cost. 

Healthful; no joons; best 

religious influences ; elective studies ; 1,314 students 

last year. Calendar sent free by Mr. 3.BT. MarRsB, 
Secretary. 





OBERLIN Coxsunvatony oF ney —Under the Col- 
lege management. corps 0: instruct. 
on in Theory, Voice Culture 


rama ee taares ()DET]IN, 


ROCKLAND COLLECE, 
NYACK-ON-THE-HUDSON, N. Y,. 





A bigh je and successful school for both sexes. 
Music and Art ae. 1. Enter at 
amy rte Send for Catalogue x 





JE! ERSEY FITTING 


UNION UNDER ~ FLANNEL 


MADE TO ORDER. 


INSILK, WOOL, MERINO, and GAUZE. 
These garments a:'@ made expressly for our 
rade, of ribbed goods. 


MRS. WOODWARD, 
15 East Fourteenth St., New York City. 
Cataloques sent free on application, 


WHITE AND DEGURATED 


Fine French China and Best Porcelain 
AT LOW PRICES, 


Fine White Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 pleces.. 
Fine White French China Dinne NX 





-812 00 
ts, 100 p’cs 22 00 


Goid-band China Tea Sets, 44 pieces, $8, 50; white 7 wD 
Rithly Decorated China Tea Seta, 44 44 pieces. Spence 
Devorated Chamber Sets, 10 pieces, §4 


8 00 
Devorated Dinner a ail colors and a doses’: 20 0 
Decorated Pe rior and Brass Hanging Lamps,ete. 5 0 
ALSO ALL HOUSI-FURNISHING GOODS. 
Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List mailed free on 
application, Estimates and information furnished 


HADLEY’S, 1-17 Cooper Iustitute, N. Y. City. 
Orders packed and placed on car or steamer free 
of ees: 47 Seat C.O.D. or on receipt of P.O. M. order 


Is Good Health 


able possession for wives and mothers? 
r bate: resianies that Willcox & Gibbs Auto- 
matic Sewing Machine is the only one that 
can be used without serious risk to health. 


Willcox & Gibbs §. M Co., 658 Broadway, N. Y. 


ANTE An active Man or Woman in 
every county to sell our 
oods. Salary $75 per Month and E: 


x 
anvassing Outtit and Particulars ulare FREE, 





GREAT BARGAINS, 


W.&J. Sloane 


Days a special line of 


100 


EASTERN 
RUGS 


AT LOWER PRICES 


than ever before quoted. 


BROADWAY, 18th & 19th Streets, 


NEW YORK. 





James M'Creery & Co, 


Call attention to their stock of Fall 
and Winter Dress Goods. In variety, 
richness, and positive novelty, this 
season’s importations are unsur- 
passed. A visit of inspection is re- 
quested. ; 
Orders by mail promptly filled. 
Broadway and Il1Ith Street, 
New York. 





ATLANTIC 
Mutual insurance Company 


New York, January th, 1885. 

The Trustees,in Conformity to the Churter of the 

Company, submit the following Stament of tts 
affairs on the 3ist December, 1884: 
miums on Marine Risks from 1s‘ 
January, 1884, to 8ist December, 

eee eo ae $3,958,089 46 
Premiums on go not marked 

‘off ist January, 1 1,447,756 7C 


Total Marine Premiums............. $5,405.796 i 
?tem{ums eee off from ist ong 


u08se < au du i wn 
game peri od . . $2,109,919 _ 
Returus of ee —_—_ 
ums 
penses . and at, 789 40 


ie Company has the foliowing assets, viz : 

United States and State of New 
York s Stock, City, Bank and other 

Leans -- EES by Stocks, and other- 
wise 


Real Estate and claims due the 


$8,776,685 0 
2,008,100 0 


Compan pany, estim ated at........... 440,000 
— otes & Bills “Hecate a % 
So: Fe < ae ae __ 1,644 4 6 
DE cncekessece x Seceus _ $12,988,280 289 % 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer 
titicates of profits will be psiid to the holder: 
thereof. or their representatives, on and 
y, the rd of saw Baten 9 en Lae 
The cuttention certifi of 188¢ 
wiil be redeemed and paid to *he holders thereo! 
or their coe esentatives, = and after Tues 
day, the of Febru next, from whick 
date all interest Coreen will engae. The certifi 
— to be produced at time of payment, ant 


celled. 
“a dividend of Forty per cent. is declared or 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for the 





year en 3ist December, 1884, for cer: 
tificates be issued on and after Tuesday, th+ 
of May —_ 


By order of the Board. 


" ‘J, H. OHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 
J.D. JO EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
SBA LPHE USTURS, 
W. H. H. MOORE, ROBERT B. MINTU 
JAMES LOW, CHAS. H. M 
VID WILLIAM BRYCE, 

GORDON W. BURNHAM, JOHN ELLIOTT, 

A. A RAVEN, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
WM. STURG gaae. D. LEVERI 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, OS. B. CODDINGTON 
JOSIAH O. LOW, HORACE K. THURBER, 
HORACE GRAY, WILLIAM DEG 4 
WILLIAM E. DODG: JOHN 

WILLIAM _H, MACY, -D 

C. A. HAND GEORGE 

JOHN D. HEWLETT, HENRY E. HA Y, 
WILLIAM a WEB WILLIAM D. MORGA> 
CHARLES P. TT, Cc 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Presidens. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-Pres’t. 





ANDARD Sitves-W age Co., 


A. A. RAVEN, 84 Vice-Fres't, 


will offer during the next Thirty | 


| IN FELT VELVET, 





| 52 RUE DU FAUBOURG | 


JOHNSON'S, 


SEAST 14TH ST. 


THE LATEST NOVELTIES IN 


TRIMMED HATS 
AND BONNETS 


UNTRIMMED HATS AND BONNETS, 


PLUSH, AND FANCY MATE 
RIALS. 


FANCY FEATHERS, 


FRENCH FLOWERS, MILLINERY ORNAMENTS, 
BEADS, CROWNS, WINGS, AIGRETTES, POM 
PONS, &c., 

RIBBONS, SILKS, VELVETS, AND PLUSHES, 


DRESS TRIMMINGS AND BUTTONS, 


LACES, KID GLOVES, LEATHER GOODS, WOOLS, 
WORSTED WORK, JEWELRY. FANCY GOODS, 
&c., &C., 

AT POPULAR PRICES. 


JAS. G. JOHNSON, 


8 EAST 14TH ST., 
NEW YORK. 


POISSONNIERE, PARIS. | 


BODY BRUSSELS 


CARPETS. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS. 


JU “* aN FRESH FROM THE LOOMS, 500 
FERENT STYLES BEST 5-FRKAY 
ABow TITHE PRICE OF AN ORDINARY 1. AP ESTRY. 


INGRAIN CARPETS, 


1,000 PIE ‘ES BEST ALL-WOOL EXTRA SU La, iRS, AT 
LESS THAN CUST OF PROVUCTIC 


EXTRAORDINARY ATTRACTIONS 


IN EVERY DEPARTMENT. 


LAGE CURTAINS. 


SUEPAIRS ALL Me sky AT LESS THAN IMPOR- 
TION PRICES, 


Chenille and Turcoman Curtains, 


THE LARGE ST, Asse )RTMENT EV ER DISPLAYED, 
ROM $2.50 PER PATI 


AEPPARD. KNAPP 


SIXTH AVE. AND 13TH ST. 




















-|Comecticut General 
Life Insurance 


Company, 
HARTFORD, Conn. 


This Company _is- 
sues Policies upon the 
Life and Endowment 
Plans, in all well ap- 
proved forms. 

It offers unquestion- 
ed security, prudent 
management, and a 
liberal policy. Agents 
wanted. 


T. W. RUSSELL, Prest. 
F. V. HUDSON, Secy. 


Man Wanted sie 


in his locality, Responsible house. References ex- 
changed. GAY & BROS.12 Barclay!'te,N. Ye 












B ts merits as a WASII BLUE have been fuily tested 
and endorsed by thousands of housekee Your 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th ST. 
NEW YORK. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


OUR PRICES 


ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 


ATTENTION IS DIRECTED TO OUR LARGE AND 
ATTRACTIVE STOCK OF 


FALL GOODS. 


ALL THE NOV ELTIES IN 


SUITS and CLOAKS and 
HATS and BONNETS. 


THE MOST APPROVED MAKES OF 
Black and Colored Silks 
Satins, Velvets, and 
Plushes. 


HOSIERY, UNDERWEAR, AND 
GLOVES 


FOR LADIES, GENTLEMEN, AND CHILDREN. 


DRESS GOODS 


IN THE NEWEST STYLES AND COLORINGS. 


LINENS, BLANKETS, AND CURTAINS, 
AT LOWER PRICES THAN HAVE RULED FOR 
YEARS, 


Ladies’ Muslin Underwear 


OUR OWN MANUFACTURE, 


MAIL ORDERS CAREFULLY EXECUTED. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


ARTISTIC 


WALL AND CEILING 
DECORATIONS 


Now on exhibition at our Fifth Avenue Retail 
Branch (cor. of 30th Street). The most extensive 
display of Wall and Ceiling Paper Decorations that 
has ever been submitted to the public of New York 
It includes not only our own new line of Wall 
Papers, but carefully selected specimens of the 
most esteemed manufactures of Foreign Nations. 








Over 20) New Designs, in all styles, Ancient and 
Modern, can be seen in actual use at our Fifth Av- 
enue Branch. 

It provides a covering for walls and ceilings, hav- 
ing the design in relief ; itis water-proof and prac- 
ticably indestructible. It is a sure protection from 
all external damp, and has valuable sanitary prop 
erties, which appear to cover every requisite for a 
perfect wall and ceiling covering 


FR. BECK & CO., 
FIFTH AVENUE RETAIL BRANCH: 
Corner of Fifth Avenue and 30th Street. 


MANUFACTORY AND RETAIL DE- 
PARTMENT: 


Cor. Seventh Avenue and 29th St., New York. 


N. B.—Estimates for Interior Decorations promptly 
furnished, presenting the highest artistic effects 
within the limits of judicious expenditure. 


THE 


PHC@NIX 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN, 
January ist, 1885. 


CASH CAPITAL, ° ° $2,000 0,000 00 
Reserve for unadjusted losses, at 257,608 78 
Reserve for reinsurance, . 1,296,661 94 
NET SURPLUS, ‘ 772,687 19 


TOTAL ASSETS, s 4, 3 16, 957 ot 


H. KELLOGG, President. 
A. W.JILLSON, Vice-President. 
D. W. C. SKILTON, Secretary. 
G. H. BURDICK, Assistant Secretary. 








Be wires to have it on sale, Ask h for tt 
ER, Prop., 233 N, Second §t., Phi)., Pa 


H. M, MAGILL, Gen’! tw 
T.F.SPEA Ast Gei 74 et West Dept i Cinelnnett.&. i 
A. B. MAG: Gen’l Ag’t Dept, San Francisco 


* 


